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Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Soprano—Paris and 
Brussels Opera Houses, 
also Concert Halls of 
America, Europe and 
Australasia. 


Personal Address: Grantwood,N.J. Tel.0270 Cliffside 


GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
The Goodrich Hour, WEAF 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West 121st St, N. Y. Phone 1795 Monument 
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DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N J. 
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New York 
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ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
36 West 75th Street, New York City 
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SOPRANO 
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30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 
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Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 
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Bei Canto 
Studios 
— 
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Piano and Vocal Instruction 

VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-i11 A. M. 
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MARTHA WHIT LIAMS PLACEMENT 


Definite Instruction and Immediate Progress 
Proved to Students or No Obligation Incurred 
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- 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 
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KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


“—" WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 

65 a Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cam HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestmut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical it 
384 Commonweaith Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal, 635 West 112th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 
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CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 





ELLABACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1444 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 





St. James Church 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Planist == 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N. Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY tom HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: 000 Stolnway Meee Pf 87th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 














ELLEN KINSMAN MANN} 3 


ACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine ae Building Chicago, Ill. 
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SOPRANO 
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CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brirk Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Pianist-Composer-Teacher 
15 bi 38th Street New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 











MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St), New York Tel. 1547 Ensicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Teoo 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 
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PIANIST and TEACHER 
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39 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square {$39 
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SESSIONS “"c=" 
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FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Ceach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties. 
Address—15 West llth 8t, N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. “gin 


BARITONE 


asT™ DORNO 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


4140 Lake Park Aviine 
hicago 
Studio: New York ( en s) 
etr poe omg: Bl hn gh a 2634 

















DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


226 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 


BIRDIGE BLYE ja: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


sangre 
CONCERTS, ORATORI 
Representing Louls Graveure 
Steinway Halli Circle 5231 








Singing Method. 
New York City 





Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 


29 W. 57th St., New York 
Phone: 2508 Plaza 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 
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MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, lit. 


Vv. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 71 Corent, New York 

Susquehanns 1980 


Cecilia GR AMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Rscitale 
A ddvesss 161 West 86th St, New York Telephone: £333 Sebuy'e 


DAN IELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Plecemert 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., yA — City 
Telephone Monument 0777 


MARK 


MARKOFF 


Leading Russian Tenor, 
Tiflls Opera 
VOCAL STUDIOS: 


31 WEST 88th STREET 
Tel. Schuyler 3222 
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BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 
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University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
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Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
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Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 
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Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon CThe DUO -AR 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for ; 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS “Reproducing “Piano 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS iia iaidleal ae. 


STEINWAY » STECK » WEBER 
With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 


Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists Grand and Upright Pianos 
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The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 


music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. Th Fi BP, A ° ° th .s Id 
Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, It Is beautifully printed on the e inest 1ano ction in e or 


best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 


the Master wrote it. / 
You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 9 





Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only b 1 > ‘ ‘ 
of tig mall profit. If he can’t Supply you, we wil. Complete eataleg Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and True Tone Color 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can 


be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know i RY Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 


parents appreciate the saving. 
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: 263 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


VIGTOR HARRIS "2272" RMEKson 














TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


Russian C Pi i 1849 
MYRON J ACOBSON = Emerson Piano Co., tag Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 
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DORWIN’S 5ic0:3 | WILLIAM REDDICK > 
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HEIZER Music SCHOOL T HAMILTON MORRIS Concert Baritone Joint Recitals Concert Pianist 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer oo CONDUCTOR init Teacher of Singing Teacher of Piano 
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SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street | 25 Lineotn Place. Brooklyn. N. Y Tel. 6935 Lafayette Studios, 1911 Euta Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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At present touring Europe Studie: 300 West 49th Street, N. Y., Longacre 3720 


310 West Tlst St., New York Phone 7940 Trafalgar Offices: 160 West 46th Street, N.Y, Bryant 7901 
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Studie: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. 57th St., New York The 


Author of Vocal Mastery Thru 
Concert Organist Breath Energy. A Perpetual Cal- REASO our ad appears 
ar endar, 100 Exercises. aruso 

Notes on Tone and Breath. Free In this paper is 
Eastman Scheel of Music 4 Lectures Friday Evenings, at because for generations we have been 


4 Studio 21, 1425 Broadway; cards manuf. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING AMERICAN TENOR 609-611 West 36th Street New York City 





629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg., Chicago 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
Cable address, American Express Co., A B C code 
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Paris.—Beethoven is being overdone at present in Paris. 
In the churches his masses are sung; choral societies sing 
his Mount of Olives; orchestras play the symphonies and 
overtures; violinists and pianists are giving the whole series 
of the duet sonatas; and of course the pianists are repeat- 
ing their oft-repeated Beethoven recitals. Fortunately Bee- 
thoven is big enough to survive even a centenary revival. 
Those who suffer most are the interpreters who are unable 
to do justice to the composer. It is a comforting thought 
that the bad performers wil! not be celebrated by an admir- 
ing posterity i 

However, by the time this letter finds its way into print, 
the celebrations in honor of Beethoven’s death will be 
finished, Grand flights of rhetoric about the mighty genius, 
the immortal composer, the inspired musician of Bonn, the 
supreme tone poet, and so on, are out of place in my simple 
report. Be mine the humbler task to relate 
some of the current events of the day in 
the musical world of Paris. 

Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony 
was the first number on the program of the 
Conservatoire Orchestra last Sunday. It 
was very well received, though Mendelssohn 
never found a sympathetic audience in Paris 
during his life time. The papers here noted 
that Wagner afterwards used one of the 
themes in Parsifal, and that Meyerbeer had 
employed another of the same themes in The 
Huguenots. For me the real interest in this 
concert was the poetic and masterful playing 
of Godowsky in Chopin’s E minor concerto. 
If long applause and repeated recalls are 
a test of success, I can say that the public 
also found this number the most interesting 
on the program. 

Honegger has had the rather rare honor 

of having two of his works given on two 
consecutive nights at the Opera. On the 
seventh his Impératrice aux Rochers (which 
is discussed below) filled the entire bill. 
On the eighth his Roi David was given with 
a new work by Milhaud, called Les Choe- 
phores, founded on an ancient Greek drama, 
by Aeschylus, the father of Greek tragedy. 
These two works were given under the di- 
rection of the respective composers, with 
the help of Ida Rubinstein, Gabrielle Gills, 
Claire Croiza, Georges Jouatte, Georges 
Petit, the Pasdeloup Orchestra and the 
Society of Choral Art. 


O_p Music At STRARAM CONCERTS 


The Straram concerts 
Thursday night the Salle Gaveau is filled 
with an enthusiastic audience for ‘hese or- 
chestral concerts. Last Thursday the pro- 
gram began with two suites by an English 
composer of the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
arranged by Rabaud. This was followed by 
a quaint work by Monteverdi, called Sonata 
sopra Sancta Maria—a vocal sonata in which 
the voices of the three singers Englebert, 
Ganna Walska, and Mlle. Szymanowska 
were most happily blended. This number 
was especially well received. Then followed 
a concerto for stringed orchestra by Vivaldi. 
A modern Sinfonetta by Conrad Beck was 
performed for the first time, and the eve- 
ning ended with Ravel's Ma Mere l’Oye. 

In the Salle Erard a goodly audience 
gathered to hear the violinist, Leo Guetta 
and the pianist, Sandro Fuga, play three 
modern sonatas by contemporary composers, 
namely Alfano, Stan Golestan, and Pizetti. 
The work by Stan Golestan, a Roumanian 
composer who lives in Paris, was the most 
natural and fresh in inspiration, clear in form and structure, 
and of commendable rhythmical vitality. Golestan employs 
none of the unrecognizable conglomerations of discordant 
notes which are affected by many of the atonal composers 
of today. Yet his work is not old-fashioned; and it is 
singularly free from suggestions of other composers. This 
genial composition was warmly acclaimed by the public. 

PIANISTS PIANISTS 

The pianists recently heard were Ignaz Friedman, 
ander Borovsky, Shibley Boyes, Boris Golschmann, Youra 
Guller and Denyse Molie. The first two naturally claim 
the most attention, because they have been longer in the 
field and know the game thoroughly. Friedman is certainly 
a superb master of all shades of tone and dynamics. All 
I object to in his magnificent playing is that he will not 
leave the composer’s work as the composer wrote it. Why 
those extra notes and fuller chords? 

Borovsky is a conscientious artist, who works seriously 
and earnestly to interpret the composer, the whole com- 
poser, and nothing but the composer. Denyse Molie played 
a new work by G. Migot with the Colonne orchestra. It 
is called a Suite in three parts—a very modern type of 
French concerto for piano and orchestra. The composition 
was fairly well received. One hearing is not enough to make 
head and tail of these exotic harmonies. One critic wrote 
about the history of music from Bach to Migot, and another 
critic asked whether a rise or a fall is implied. At any 
rate, Migot wrote a work for piano and orchestra and got 
it performed with effect. He has accomplished something. 

Youra Guller played at the American Students’ Club re- 
cently, and at the concert of the Revue Musicale last Friday. 
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PARIS HAVING AN ORGY OF BEETHOVEN 


New Works by Honegger and Milhaud—Godowsky, ibid and Borovsky Play—Albert Spalding Leads the Fiddlers. 


I find this brilliant and sympathetic artist most satisfactory 
in Chopin, a composer to whom she is related spiritually in 
the sense that she has the Slavonic temperament with the 
French culture. 

Boris Golschmann gave a recital in the Salle Pleyel and 
proved that he is a pianist with whom the musical world 
will have to reckon one of these days when his youth shall 
have grown into the maturity of experience. I was more 
interested to hear him play the solo part of George Antheil’s 
new piano concerto with an orchestra in the hall of the old 
Conservatoire a few days ago. He has a full, agreeable 
tone, and ample technic. Antheil’s concerto is a serious work, 
with the pungent harmonies one naturally expects in this 
composer’s works. But the harmonies are used with modera 
tion. There is form and atmosphere throughout the entire 
composition. The first movement is contemplative and full 
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of expression. The last movement has an admirable rhythm 
and melodic swing—melodic in the ultra-modern sense. The 
work was rapturously applauded. The pianist was recalled 
five times. 

SPALDING LEADS VIOLINISTS 


ALBERT THE 


Albert Spalding played as usual to a solidly packed house 
in his recital in the Salle Gaveau. Nor was his public en- 
tirely American. I heard a Frenchman raving in excite- 
ment about the-marvels of Al-bair Spaal-deeng, and I knew 
from his technical vocabulary that he was an expert. There 
were no end of recalls and extra numbers. 

Henry Merkle, a young and highly artistic French violin- 
ist, gave a recital in the Salle des Agriculteurs which pleased 
me very much. His tone is so warm and vibrating, and his 
technical equipment is of the best class—trills, double stop- 
pings, harmonics, staccato, rapid passages all perfect. He 
appeared to be nervous and ill at ease, but only from lack 
of experience before the public. A short concert tour would 
cure him of his nervous defects. 

Bronislaw Huberman is a violinist of another type. He, 
too, has an enormous following in Paris, where he fills to 
overflowing the largest halls. His Bach and Beethoven 
are particularly solid, authoritative, and satisfying. His tone 
is rather rough at times and his bow arm has little of 
the French and Belgian grace and dexerity. But his heavy, 
somewhat German manner,—he is not a German himself,— 
is suitable to the works he best interprets. He made as 
much as can be made of Beethoven’s least inspired and 
unlyrical sonata for piano and violin, in G-major. The 
pianist was Siegfried Schultze, who thoroughly understood 
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his Beethoven and played him with great intelligence and 
clearness, although with a dry and uninteresting tone 
CLARENCE Lui 
L’IMPERATRICE AUX RoviERS AT THE OPERA 
_The much-heralded L’Impératrice aux Rochers with in- 
cidental music by Honegger, has at last been produced at 
the Paris Opéra and it is difficult to imagine that five hours 
of such tremendous scenic beauty could leave such an im- 
pression of void and nonexistence. It is a mystery drama 
in five acts, thirteen tableaux and a prologue by Saint 
Georges de Bonhélier. 
Ucty Musi 
As to the music of Arthur Honegger, it is difficult to 
imagine anything more ugly and insincere. It appeared 
have no connection with the text. In fact, if the discordant 
fragments had been interchanged, it would have made no 
difference. Senseless noise, utter lack of cohesion, noting 
but ugly sounds, and so far removed from the action on, the 
stage that they simply did not matter 
The really successful parts of the production were. the 
decorations and costumes, designed by Alex 
andre Benois, in the pure style of the Middle 
Ages. These were of tremendous beauty 
and sumptuousness, The coloring was sure, 
the effect certain. Understanding and sin 
cerity were here associated with art, and 
the result was gratifying. Even a rather 
stupid orgy scene, strongly reminiscent of 
some of the chef d'oeuvres which Holly- 
wood has given us, was made almost possible 
by the beauty of the stage setting. 
Under the magic of Benois’ imagination, 
Mme. Rubinstein looked magnificent, even 
if she did not sound convincing. It séems 
a pity that so much effort should have been 
wasted, for the performance leaves no mem 
ory, no impression. It is like a beautiful 
shell, the inside of which is empty. 
DE. 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Belated he dieeensian Superbly Given With 
Fine Cast—Other Operas of the Week 
Also Draw Huge Audiences 
A late but thoroughly welcome Tristan and 
Isolde was the fifth production in the Metro 
politan’s Wagner Cycle and drew a_ vast 
gathering on Friday afternoon, March 25 
Were the work less effulgent, less power iul 
or less capable of production its tardiness 
might be excused. But none of these factors 
enters into the subject and so it remains an 
unsolved problem, as well as a regrettable 
fact, that a perfect conception goes a-beguing 

until the closing days of a long season 

Despite its tardy entry, the performance: 
was a splendid example of how a tired or- 
chestra can respond to the urge of a magni 
ficent score and a good conductor. Mr. Bo- 
danzky seemed pleased to. get back to the 
great opus (it has been a year, lacking one 
day, since last it was given here ‘under: his 
leadership) and his friends also appeared ju 
bilant that he had returned. There was a 
lengthy turn of handclapping for him just 
prior to the third act. 

Rudolph Laubenthal does a commendable 
Tristan. He is vocally better than 
tenors who have sung the role in recent recol 
lection. Undisputably his voice is often too 
darkly colored to balance the tonal combina- 
tions at all times, yet there is such sincérity 
what he gives that one really feels his 

utterances are beyond the usual depth. 
There is little change in Mme. Larsen-* od- 
sen’s Isolde. It is a dominant figure, sur- 
charged with voluminous singing that scme 
times goes amiss, as it did at the start of O Sink Her 
nieder. The chief compliment for this artist is that .she 
handled the first act with a skill definitely absent in 
whom the young memory brings back 

If Mme. Branzell has a better role than Brangaene !t is 
not known to date. With her singing rich, even and fer 
vent she offers much to be thankful for in this part rnc 
slight point would bear correcting. At the 
Liebestod she stood for a dozen measures 
position to assist Isolde in her fall. The effect 
ical and totally lacking in spontaneity. 

The Kurvenal of Clarence Whitehill is Metropolitan his- 
tory. Give him a running start to forestall the jerced: of 
time upon his vocal equipment, and no better henchman to 
the Cornish Knight can be found. Michael Bohnen sang’ an 
admirable King Marke, smothering considerably less happy 
remembrances connected with his handling of the role i 

Arnold Gabor, George Meader, James Wolfe and Max 
Bloch completed the cast. The settings were as before 
There were the usual cuts, some eight in number, that are 
regularly associated with Mr. Bodansky’s direction 

La GIARA AND THE TALES oF HorFMANN, Marcu 21 

At the Metropolitan Opera House, on March 21, Casefla’s 
new ballet, La Giara, which had its premier two days earlier, 
was repeated and confirmed the excellent impression made 
at its first performance. The music is bright and gay with 
some clever effects in which Casella’s thorough training in 
modernism stood him in good stead. On the — this 
music is far from being the sort of thing to which Casella 
has accostomed us. He even permits himself occasionally 

(Continued on page 30) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


TO YOUNG COMPOSERS 


By T. Carl Whitmer 


Chere is a great gulf fixed between the understanding or 
lack of it of the two processes of creative work and re- 
It is hard for the public to grasp it. The 
completely different. The first process of 

give a single instance, is an activity, mental 
and muscular. The first process of creative work is a 
of impassivity both mental and muscular in order to 
spiritual essence have its way. The player seems 
The composer seems to be, at times, but the 
higher power which, as it were, tran- 
strange, the vital over-self. 
difficult to get an audience if you are 
seeking new paths. America has not been taking pride in 
its spiritual on vements. We talk up everything but that. 
It is easier to understand pig-iron than dreams and visions 


production 
processes are §$ 


playing, to 


kind 
let the 
to be efficient 
amanuensis of a 
cribes the new, the 

You will find it 


upon our Patmos. ; ; 

[he question quite uppermost with many 1s how to ex- 
press one’s time; that is, how to write like a contemporary. 
art which has long ago torn itself from the apron 
imitation and photographic experiences, the 
To make a noise like what one hears 
surely not moceintt art. Nor is it neces- 
} such a noise. Nor is making or not 
jazzy sound a national thing Art is largely a 
interpretation of an international impulse and 

However, we must not forget that lowly and 
‘rigins as influencers of our creative selves must 
not be neglected. They may yield most richly. Keep that 
in mind and then let your ideas go scampering all over 
the universe! 

It is impossible to separate some philosophising about 
life from your work. Only the outrageously successful, 
the nouveau-riche, have no philosophy. 

It is difficult for people to appraise a new work prop- 
erly, es specially people in your own city, for they see you 
through a fog of personal relations. 

If vou are slow to win recognition you at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing. that there is always a future 
veneration waiting around whose souls may be more akin 

yours. Franck knew that Gounod was amazingly suc- 
cessful, and he—was not. But, you know which one now 
“has the cry” and you know which one you would rather 
In 


In an 
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answer is difficult 
cate 1S 
art not to make 


in a 
sarily 
making a 
personal 

expression 


vulgar 


living is a prominent factor in creation. 
When there is a freedom of soul, an enjoyment of the 
great urges of life, you will have more plasticity of vision, 
more ideas than we Ee you are burdened with an imaginary 
world, a kind of musical Atlas bearing upon 
the “Weltschmertz” of our grandfathers, 
idea of the part you 


The joy of 


care of the 
your shoulders 
burdened with too exaggerated an ‘ t 
play. Keep alive at all Live until your music re- 
flects abundance of spirits. But, when you start to de- 
velop a great work, then forsake the haunts of men and 
become if necessary even a St. Simon Stylites 

_ Invent titles just to get yourself stimulated. And, if titles 

on't stimulate, invent moods. Or, if nothing but opus 80, 
} 1 acts as an electrifier—why, go ahead and name it 
that. I know one to whom Allegro has more urge and kick 
than the idea of the maddest Carnival. Somewhat like 
ome churches are named after saints and others get along 
wimmingly with names of numbered street 

\ poor work torn up is also a star in your crown ; 

Work hard! You might die young as Schubert did. 
Think what most men are at thirty-one! Crude persons who 
have scarcely begun to find themselves. Even some of our 
had they died at thirty-one, certainly would not have 
been giants , 

The composer often needs stimulation; and extemporiza- 
tion over moods and themes in alternation is his best way. 
But keep in mind that the hand often dictates figures which 
it is accustomed to play; so that when you use such and 
uch a figure see whether it really is original or only bor- 
rowed by the hand. The hand sometimes is like a ouija 
beard, dictating things that are within. 

Improvisation can be developed like any other phase in a 
musical person. But it also must have its careful order of 
growth. One must take an idea and spend days working out 
on the keyboard the possible sequences, the possible inver- 
sions, augmentations and diminutions, the possible canons 
which may be built from it, each one of these numerous 
phases being the mental equivalent of practising the various 
-al matters that come up in an instrument or voice. 


costs. 


giants, 


techni 
This improvisation is useful also in reviewing your whole 
tory of work _— But again I would emphasize that it 
worked at regularly. It does not matter so much 
order is norte in work, but it does matter what perio 
applies. Remember that what seems a spiritual and 
evanescent result is brought about by a fine stirring of the 
leepest parts of one which always are subject to the laws of 

Oscar Wilde says: “Art is the mathematical result 
emotional desire for beauty.” Some one else said: 
is mathematics made radiant.” Both ideas stress the 
always present. 
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growth 
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“Art 
derlying order 
You cannot tell at once the degree of originality in your 
work. Indeed, do not think about that phase or it will 
cramp your style and ideas. That is a later question to be 
All composers have points and spots in common at 
it takes more than a few notes alike to make 
t pieces sound alike. It is largely the degree of atmos- 
phere that renders two works similar. You get a Debussy 
atmosphere; no matter how different the actual melodies 
they will sound like Debussy. In the opposite way, if your 
themes somewhat resemble another writer’s themes but your 
wckground and underground of effect be different they will 
have little resemblance 
; have said elsewhere that our composers must be willing 
to be despised and rejected of men. We shall have no future 
if we remain unwilling. We must even be willing to have 
that mite of clumsiness which all great originators have, all 
great creators of new things, whose structural problems are 
as their ideas are bigger. Rembrandt had this 
Beethoven, too. The slick and fluent writers 
the admiration of the world with corre- 
who see everything just right; 
and razor-edged that it is dulled 
such writers have a_ nerveless 


lecided 


nes. But, 


the greater 
clumsiness ; 
whose perfection is 
sponding bank accounts; 
whose form is so perfect 
fter much acquaintance 
uture. 


Walt Whitman said: “Whoever walks a furlong without 


sympathy walks to his own funeral dressed in his shroud.” 
It applies to musical expression as well as to life. 

Certain characteristics of individuals and races make 
themselves felt in very definite ways. A talented colored 
composer brought me a manuscript to examine. I sug- 
gested his reaching out towards a climax and sustaining it. 
He went away and was back in a week saying: “I tried 
ninety times to make a climax. But couldn’t. You see, Mr. 
Whitmer, I am a plain colored fellow and colored fellows 
don’t have climaxes. They just go up and down, up and 
down, up and down.” He was right. Be yourself even on a 
sing-song contour. 

Don’t get blue over someone writing something better 
than you. Get that way over the circulation and success of 
the unworthy things. As Mrs. Pennell puts it: “When medi- 
ocrity is made King!” 

No matter how ultra modern you are—and my advice is 
to go the limit if you are temperamentally suited to it—your 
solidity of progress and permanence depend upon your solid 
grounding in all the past work. That does not mean only 
the past of the past two hundred years but the past extending 
back at least to just before Palestrina. Nor does it mean 
that you have to learn all about the past before you do any- 
thing. “Do something” all the time but also keep learning. 
The processes of learning and imagining are essentially 4if- 
ferent, so do not attempt them the same hour or day or 
perhaps week. But keep going in both analysis and synthesis 
at the same time. 

Study the progress of Beethoven in his symphonies, in 
his sonatas, in his note books, and know what intense and 
intensive effort mean and how relatively slow his progress 
might seem to one who was not big enough and broad 
enough to appraise his own growth; to one who thought 
that rushing through life was a sign of energy. 

Themes are infinitely diverse. For example, Debussy’s 
color is so much a part of the theme that reduction with- 
out color makes for a close approach to unintelligibility, at 
any rate, to a loss of vitality and linear continuity. Where 
color and theme begin and end is thus problematical. 

Material length has no importance in itself. Twelve 
measures of a certain sonata of Beethoven weigh down 
three pages of other matter. Check up the length some- 
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times but know that its greatest value consists in making 
you conscious—that is all. 

The modern rule is: select the degree of dissonance and 
stick to it. Consistency of style, type, harmonic softness 
or the opposite, the degree of contrapuntal use and the like 
form the measuring rods. 

The new works function structurally according to the 
germinating power of the theme and not according to a 
preconceived idea of form. There are, too, crescendos, of 
color as well as crescendos of sound. Evolution of the 
colors must enter into the interpretation of the present, 
even of old works. A Bach Toccata is not a merry-go- 
round of effects any more than your modern piece. 

Decisions about form rest on this generative power. Un- 
less you consciously cast your piece in a definite mould you 
will be able to decide structure only when your theme has 
said its say and nobody in the world can with finality tell 
that but you. So this is the most vital point for your 
critical powers. Let your theme tell its story fully and 
richly and stop it just before it becomes exhausted. 

Form is good when it has made clear the theme’s rea- 
son for being and made opulent the basic element. Skimpy 
form is better than over-generosity, but a clarity consistent 
with emotional life is the essential requisite of a living 
structure. 

Introductions and endings (codas) must be essential. Be- 
fore burdening your piece with them think much about 
them and see whether they are needed. 

All key relationships are so close nowadays that the mod- 
ern sees to it that his colors have a development, a logic, 
and not simply contrast. This logic and color plan go 
through a suite as well as one movement. 

The knowledge of scales must be all-inclusive—so much 
so that all scales are equally important to know, but that 
diatonic scales of all types are in all ages the most fruit- 
ful in inventiveness and greatest in power. Study the 
Gregorian modes. They are the best antidote to common- 
placeness. If you can’t write in twenty modes you have 
not a modern equipment. 

In criticizing a suite compare style, dynamics, speed, 
chord relationships of endings, of beginnings, and all ques- 
tions of high and low notes as you would in revising a 
single piece of the suite. Some suites are quite useless in 
their entirety because two or three numbers are built around 
the same formula. 

Every long work must have “rough stuff’ as well as 
smooth. Over-refinement is a vice. It ages pieces quickly. 
Keep from being a musical sissy. 

(to be concluded next week) 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











KING AND QuEEN To Visit Covent GARDEN 
Lonpon.—The King and Queen have granted their pat- 
ronage to the coming opera season at Covent Garden and 
have taken the Royal Box. M. S. 
GERALDINE FARRAR TO SING IN BERLIN 
Geraldine Farrar is announced to appear at the 
in Carmen, Tosca and But- 
ye 


BERLIN. 
3erlin Staatsoper this season, 
terfly. 

Anp Yer ANoTHER TENOR 

Bertin.—A_ Peruvian singer with an unusually beautiful 
voice has been discovered in Milan. His name is Granda 
and his voice, of true tenor quality, is said to soar to dizzy- 
ing heights with perfect evenness. He has been engaged to 
sing at the Scala next season and will probably appear in 
Berlin as well. A 

STANGENBERG STAGE MANAGER FOR STUTTGART OPERA 

Bertin.—Harry Stangenberg has been appointed stage 
manager of the Stuttgart Opera, one of the finest theaters in 
Germany. He was chosen from among thirty-six prominent 
candidates. Stangenberg is of Swedish extraction and 
formerly held the same position at the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm. His wife is Géta Ljungberg, of the Berlin 
State Opera. i a 

Music oF THE SACHSEN CouRT 

DrespEN.—In a symphony concert of the State orchestra, 
under Fritz Busch, Franz von Vecsey scored an enormous 
success with Sibelius’ D minor violin concerto. Of recent 
chamber concerts the most interesting was one comprising 
songs of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries selected 
from Otto Schmid’s collection, Music of the Sachsen Court. 
They were delightfully sung by the American, Dolores van 
Doren, and Margarete Thum, accompanied by a chorus, 
flute, oboe and harpsichord. Pauline Dobert, assisted by 
Issai Dobrowen, sang herself into renewed favor at her recent 
song recital. A. I. 

La Forza pet Destino IN COLOGNE 

Cotocne.—The first performance of Verdi’s La Forga 
del Destino, with the new Werfel version of the text, has 
had an extraordinary success. The orchestra played with 
unusual warmth and beauty of tone under the direction of 
Dr. H. Jalowetz, whose rigid tempi carried the work suc- 
cessfully over the few hyper-sentimental spots to effective 
climaxes. The leading roles were taken by Joseph Kalen- 
berg, as Alvaro, Henry Trundt as Leonore and Rudolf Frese, 
as Carlos. Less pleasing were the stage settings with their 
uneven mixture of realistic and stylized scenery. As 

PREMIERES IN BUCHAREST 

BucnHarest.—Stravinsky’s Pulcinella was conducted here 
for the first time with enormous success by Herman Scher- 
chen, who came from Frankfort for that purpose. Puccin’'s 
opera, Gianni Schicchi, on the other hand, had only a 
moderately warm reception in spite of its fine performance. 


Rupotr Scuutz-Dornsurc For Essen 
Bertwn.—Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg, the enterprising young 
conductor, has been engaged as director of the Municipal 
Theater in Essen. T 


Honeccer’s Kinc Davin 1n Bunapest 

Bupapest.—The first performance of Honegger’s King 
David in Budapest was an overwhelming success. It was 
given with the Philharmonic Orchestra and the Palestrina 
Choir under the direction of the guest conductor, Paul von 
Klenau from Vienna. A historical concert given at the 
National Conservatory of Music comprised works by 
Rameau, Purcell, Jannequin and Schiitz as well as old 


Hungarian compositions. The widespread interest and _en- 
thusiasm aroused by this performance is another proof of 
the growing taste here for pre-Bach music. An extra- 
ordinary performance was that of Vilma Medgyarzay, the 
famous cabaret singer who has often been called the Hun- 
garian Yvette Guilbert. She has suddenly come out as a 
serious artist in a program of songs by Bartok and Kodaly. 
Her rendering of these difficult works was remarkable for 
its poetry and expressiveness no less than for its assured 
and finished technic and thorough musicality. Even the 
sceptical critics were won over by the end of the evening 
and both the composers, who were present, joined in the 
enthusiastic applause. A: 'T 
Fritz Kreisuer’s Sister Gets TITLE 

ViENNA.—Miss Ella Kreisler, sister of the violinist, has 
received the title of State Welfare Counsellor from Presi- 
dent Hainisch and the Austrian government. It is in return 
for her important charity work as well as her services in 
connection with Fritz Kreisler’s Austrian relief activities 
which have been in her hands. 

Pusiic Versus Critics 

Paris.—Despite the almost unanimously adverse criticism 
of Rosenkavalier at its recent premiére here, its success 
with the public was so overwhelming that the three follow- 
ing performances were sold out long beforehand. B 


IcELAND INviTED To Norpic Music Festrvau 
StocKHoLM.—Iceland has had its first invitation to take 
part in the Nordic Music Festival. The Ministry for 
Culture, however, has declined it on the ground of technical 
difficulties. G. 
Bern Has Swiss PREMIERE OF TURANDOT 
ZuricH.—Bern is the first city in Switzerland to produce 
Turandot. A _ magnificent production under the musical 
leadership of Dr. Nef and scenic and stage manager, Dr. 
Hans Kaufmann, was greeted with the warmest enthusiasm. 
The title rdle was ideally interpreted by Maria Nezadal, 
who has just been engaged to sing at the Bayreuth Festival. 
New Missa SympHonicaA Has Unusua.ly SuccessFuL 
PREMIERE 
Disse_porr.—Lothar Windsperger’s new Missa Symphon- 
ica, for chorus, orchestra and organ, has just had its first 
performance in Diisseldorf. A work lasting over an hour 
and a quarter, it nevertheless held the interest of the audi- 
ence to such an extent that, at the end, the composer, Con- 
ductor Weisbach and the soloists were recalled over a dozen 
times. 5 
DoNAUESCHINGEN FEstIvAL Moves To BADEN-BADEN 
DoNAUESCHINGEN.—The annual Donaueschingen Chamber 
Music Festival will be held in Baden-Baden this year, early 
in July. The program is not yet definite but will probably 
comprise one or two chamber music concerts, one evening 
of mechanical music with a film production, and a chamber 
opera. B. 
New Hanoer Festivat Haut to Be Erectep 
HampBurc.—The little Hamburg suburb of Bergedorf has 
undertaken to erect a hall for the purpose of giving Handel 
Festivals. It is to cost $200,000 and Bergedorf hopes to 
raise the money through native and foreign subscriptions 
and donations. E. W-M. 
OpereTTA STAR DramMatizes Her MISFORTUNE 


Lonvon.—The most recent recurrence of the pathetic but 
oft- heard story of an actress losing her chance to “make 
good,” has just had an extraordinary sequel here. Erzsi 
Péchy, queen of operetta stars in Hungary, was engaged to 
sing in the new London production of Léhar’s Blue Mazurka. 
After opening in Manchester she was told that her English 
was not good enough for London and an English actress 
was put in her place. But Miss Péchy was determined not 
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to return home before she had appeared before a London 
audience, and as a result there is an extremely successful 
new sketch at the Coliseum, London’s best vaudeville theater. 
In the first of the three scenes Miss Péchy is interviewed 
by a theatrical agent who refuses to engage her because of 
her poor English. She begs him to come and hear her at 
the Coliseum where she is singing that evening. The second 
scene shows her singing in the theater, and the third, back 
home where she is studying English as if it were a matter 
of life or death. A telephone call from the agent, however, 
quenches all hope of an engagement and the curtain falls 
on her disappointment. The sketch is a success for three 
excellent reasons, Miss Péchy is a fine actress, she has a 
lovely voice which she knows how to use to advantage, 
and—she speaks perfectly understandable English. At any 
rate the joke is not on her. M. S. 
Forzano To Stace Lonpon PropuctTion oF TURANDOT 
Lonpon.—The English premiére of Turandot is being 
looked forward to as the most thrilling event of the London 
season. Jeritza wil] sing the title rdle and Forzano, who 


staged it at the Scala, is coming all the way from Milan 

to perform the same office here. What is less thrilling is 

the fact that prices will be raised for these performances. 
M. S. 


GERMAN Musicians Pray “Stace Coacn” 


Bertin.—It almost looks as if some of Germany’s lead- 
ing musicians are playing a private game of Stage Coach. 
Not even going as far back as the changes made by Otto 
Klemperer, Paul Bekker and Ernst Krenek, there is Felix 
Weingartner, who has accepted two posts in Bale where 
he will shortly take up his abode, with Adolf Busch follow- 
ing suit. Then comes word of Paul Hindemith’s moving 
to Berlin to teach composition at the High School for 
Music. Now Philipp Jarnach, one of the leading com- 
posers of today, and critic of the Berlin Bérsen Courier, is 
leaving for Cologne where he has accepted a post as teacher 
of theory and composition. ys 

Bertin TO Hear Comic Opera By Moussorcsky 


Bertin.—Moussorgsky’s comic opera, The Fair of Sorotch- 
intzi, will shortly be produced at the Municipal Opera here. 
It is said to be the first performance of this work in 
Berlin. Krenek’s Orpheus und Eurydice, which recently had 
its world premiére in Cassel, will also be produced in the 
same theater. r¥ 
Orritie MeEtzGER-LATTERMANN AT STERN CONSERVATORY 

Bertin.—Ottilie Metzger Lattermann, celebrated con- 
tralto, has been engaged to conduct classes in voice culture 
at the Stern Conservatory. xs 

JAN SMETERLIN’s SUCCESS 

Lonpon—Jan Smeterlin’s success is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. He has just been touring Holland and Scan- 
dinavia with a call at Hamburg on the way and report comes 
from the Hague that the hall was sold out even to four 
extra rows of chairs on the platform. In Hamburg he had 
a similar reception. In Copenhagen he was the sensation 
of the season and again had a capacity audience. Through- 
out his tour his criticisms have been almost unanimously 
enthusiastic. mS 

A BeetHoven Finp 1n Moscow 

Moscow.—A student of the Moscow State Conservatory, 
while sifting old musical papers in the archives of that in- 
stitution, happened to discover a hitherto unknown note-book 
of Beethoven containng extended sketches for the master’s 
Quartets in A minor and B flat major. The book evidently 
hails from the years 1825. The Conservatory plans to pub- 
lish the note-book in photographic reproduction. P. R. 


MONTEUX STILL POPULAR 
AS MENGELBERG’S SUBSTITUTE 


Extraordinary Violin Concerto—Honegger’s 
Concertina Unconvincing. 
AMSTERDAM.—Monteux, who re-assumed his place as 
conductor during Mengelberg’s prolonged illness, proved 
to be the savior of a difficult situation and, more than ever, 
won the gratitude of the public. His program continued 
to offer a varied and interesting assortment of works, 
especially as regards novelties. i 
Of these the most striking was Paul Hindemith’s violin 
concerto, which Alexander Schmuller performed with great 
success. Consisting of five movements, this work is the 
most original of its name. I almost said of its kind, but 
that would be wrong, for it is unique for many reasons, 
notably for the fact that except for the solo instrument the 
violins are omitted altogether and that the first movement 
is for orchestra alone. The technical mastery and musical 
conception which Mr. Schmuller displayed were beyond all 
raise. 
: Another violinist who appeared with the orchestra was 
Georg Kulenkampff. His playing of Lalo’s Symphonie 


Hindemith’s 





Imposing Program for Geneva Festival 


GeNEvA.—An imposing program has been drawn 
up for the international exposition in Geneva. There 
will be ten concerts as follows: 

April_29, Grand Théatre, the Paris Opéra Comique, under 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under Gaubert: Beethoven's 
fifth ag ry Mee well as pieces by Berlioz, d’Indy, Dukas, 
aay od and Ravel. : i j 

April 29, Grand Théstre, the Paris Opéra Comique, under 
Albert Wolf: Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe-Bleu with Mme. Bal- 


erie. 
“i 30, Grand Théatre, Paris Opéra Comique, under 
André Messager: Pelleas et Melisande with Mary Garden. 

May 5, Victoria Hall, Augusteo Orchestra from Rome, under 
Molinari: Italian arnoes concert. 

May 12, Victoria Hall, Concertgebouw Orchestra, under 
Mengelberg: Beethoven’s third symphony and pieces by 
Debussy, Wagner and Strauss. < 

May 14, Hall of the Conservatory: competition of the tone 
qualities of modern violins. 

May 18, Grand Théatre, Dresden Opéra ensemble, under 
Fritz Busch: The Marriage of Figaro. : 

May 19, Victoria Hall, Dresden Orchestra, under Fritz 
Busch: Eleanore Overture III, the violin concerto with Adolphe 
Busch as soloist, and the seventh symphony. 

May 20, Grande Théatre, Dresden Opéra ensemble, under 
Richard Strauss: The Rosenkavalier. i ‘ : 

May 22 (closing day) Grande Théatre, International Piano 
Competition—details given in a previous issue of the MusicaL 
Courier—to be ju by a jury of five, including Cortot, 
Rosenthal, Rubinstein, Schelling and Vianna da see 
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Espagnole revealed beautiful bowing and considerable musi- 
cal feeling. His tone, however, was too ethereal for this 
particular work. 

Yvonne Her-Japy, who first appeared as the accom- 
panist of Vera Janacopulos, has now made her debut here 
as soloist, playing Honegger’s Concertina with orchestra, 
This work, judging from a first hearing, seems to be such 
a mixture of serious ideas and bad jazz that it was un- 
convincing either way. The soloist, whose work as accom- 
panist is unrivalled, was rather a disappointment despite 
her extraordinarily beautiful touch. 

The Capet Quartet has finished its already famous series 
of six recitals comprising the seventeen Beethoven quar- 
tets. This treat is an annual affair and each time it seems 
to be more perfect than the last. < 


MONTE CARLO REVIVES 
MASSENET’S HERODIADE 


Monte Cario.—Raoul Gunsbourg, director of the Monte 
Carlo Opera, has given us the rare pleasure this season of 
hearing Massenet’s Hérodiade perfectly produced and in- 
terpreted. Marise Beaujon, with her charming voice, was a 
seductive Salomé, and René Maison made a splendid Jean, 
both vocally and histrionically. Tilken-Servais and Abby 
Richardsonn gave distinguished performances of Hérode 
and Hérodiade respectively, while Lapeyre and Huberdeau, 
in the smaller roles, did their share toward making this a 
memorable production. 

Traviata and Parsifal have also had excellent perform- 
ances. The well-known Italian soprano, Gilda Dalla Rizza, 
the tenor, Capuzzo (her husband), and the baritone, Pilotto, 
distinguished themselves in Verdi’s ever popular opera, 
while Jeanne Bourdon, an admirable Kundry, M. Franz 
as Parsifal, Tilken-Servais as Amfortas, Lafont as Gurne- 
manz and Lapeyre as Klingsor made a notable ensemble for 
Wagner’s great work. Praise is also due to the orchestra, 
conducted by both Léon Jéhin and Victor de Sabata, the 
chorus, under Amedéo de Sabata, and the ballet which is 
directed by Diaghileff. 

René Doiré’s Soir a Zatichar was recently brought out 
at one of the Classical Concerts by Léon Jéhin. A fasci- 
nating bit of orchestral color, it brought down the house 
and had to be repeated. Two popular artists who were 
enthusiastically received at these concerts are Arthur 
Rubinstein and Albert Spalding. They also were heard 
in chamber music with Henry Wagemans, violinist, Um- 





Salzburg Festival Schedule 


SALzBuRG.—The complete schedule of the 1927 Salz- 
burg Festival has just been issued by the Salzburg 
Festival Association. The festival will last from July 
30 to August 28, and opens with Hoffmannsthal’s 
Everyman, under Reinhardt’s direction. This play 
will again be given in front of the Cathedral (weather 
permitting) or in the Festival Theater, and will be 
repeated on July 31, August 7, 10, 14, 17, 22, 25 and 
28. The Festival Theater will have performances of 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, also under 
Reinhardt, on August 6, 9, 11, 15, 20, 21, 26 and 27: 
and productions of Beethoven’s Fidelio (Franz Schalk 
conducting, Lothar Wallerstein, stage manager) ot 
August 13, 18, 24 and 28. At the Municipal Theater: 
the Vienna Staatsoper under Bruno Walter's baton 
will give Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro on Au- 
gust 7 and 16; and Mozart’s Don Giovanni (with 
Schalk at the desk) on August 10 and 22. In the 
same house, Reinhardt will stage Schiller’s drama; 
Kabale und Liebe, on August 1, 8, 19 and 23. There 
will be five orchestral concerts—conductors to be 
announced later—on August 3, 5, 8, 14 and 21 at the 
Mozarteum, and, in the same hall, two chamber con- 
certs on August 2 and 6, as well as lecture recitals: 
on stage interpretation by Anna Bahr Mildenburg, on 
August 12 and 19. Three sacred concerts will take 
place at the Cathedral, on July 31, August 17 and 25, 
under Josef Messner. Mozart’s C minor Mass will 
be given at St. Peter’s Church August 2 and six 
Mozart Serenade evenings, in the courtyard of the 
Residenz, by Bernhard Paumgartner, on August 4, 
9, 14, 19, 23 and 27. The program is subject to en- 
largement. Fr. ak 











berto Benedetta, cellist, and Gaetane Borghini, pianist, all 
three of whom are court musicians to the Prince of Man- 
aco. 

Chamber music is much appreciated in Monte Carlo and 
a fair proportion of the season’s concerts is devoted to: it. 
One of the most successful of these was given by the 
Vienna String Quartet. Another well-liked organization 
is Marc-César Scotto’s chamber orchestra, which gives cun- 
certs with favorite soloists. M. S. Jj. 





VIENNA OPERA TRIES MODERNISM AND FINDS IT WANTING 


Hindemith Opera Draws Old-Time Viennese Invective on Composer's Head—Milhaud Ballet, Elsewhere, Has Popvlar 
Success—Carnival Spirit Invades Philharmonic Sanctum—Bachaus and Buhlig Play Beethoven. 


ViennNA—A great upheaval has once more gone over 
musical Vienna, or rather two upheavals, namely the world 
premiére of Franz Salmhofer’s ballet, The Enticing Phan- 
tom, at the Staatsoper, and, close on its heels, the local 
premiére of Hindemith’s Cardillac. Now that the city is 
again quiet and cleared of the debris, it is possible coolly 
to survey the events and their results. 

Salmhofer’s ballet was merely a prelude, a warning rum- 
ble, so to say. Nothing in the output of this young and 
talented offspring of Franz Schubert has, up to now, fur- 
nished any grounds for excitement, save perhaps the fact 
that his creative over-buoyancy always prevented him from 
sifting and properly weighing his inspirations before pen- 
ning them. He is prolific, he has a bright mind and a light 
hand; anything he writes he is willing to put in print or 
before the public. 

The plot is meagre, but Heinrich Krdller, who staged 
the piece, makes it attractive through excellent groupings. 
Thus all went well, save for the fact that the over-sensitive 
ears of the Vienna critics were offended—not so much by 
the thinness of Salmhofer’s invention but by occasional 
cacophonies faintly related to Stravinsky’s middle period. 


Tee Reat TEMPEST 

But the excitement caused by Salmhofer was as nothing 
compared to the tempest evoked by Hindemith. Cardillac 
was used as a test; it was the first “radical” opera to which 
the Vienna Opera ever opened its doors. To kill it meant 
an easy victory over modernism in general—as far as the 
Vienna Opera was concerned. A “historical” event, then, 
and the Vienna press rose to the occasion. The amount of 
stupidity which they dispensed—with a few praiseworthy 
exceptions—was enormous. 

Dr. Korngold was, as usual, the first tenor in the big 
chorus, excelling for volume rather than for beauty of voice. 
A whole vocabulary of invectives was squandered; so much 
has blind hatred against modernism dulled his otherwise 
well-founded opinions and his generally polished style. This 
sort of criticism is unparalleled anywhere in the world. 
One may read adverse, even sarcastic, criticisms elsewhere, 
but Vienna and Dr. Korngold alone have the monopoly of 
the moral attitude which considers anything new and daring 
in music a personal injury and calls down deluge upon a 
wicked world. 

Tue Buriat 

As an opera, Cardillac is, of course, a dead proposition, 
thanks to its ideal of “absolute” music for the stage. But 
Hindemith’s fundamental error does not obscure the many 
beauties of the score, nor the fact that even the mistakes of 
a Hindemith are infinitely more valuable and stimulating 
than a dozen of the well-manufactured banalities of the sure- 
fire operatic composers. 

But good or bad, Cardillac was doomed to failure in 
Vienna long before Franz Schalk singled it out to demon- 
strate the alleged futility of operatic modernism. Violent 
hisses greeted Dr. Hans Schiiler, the guest stage manager 
from Wiesbaden, when, as he appeared before the curtain, 
the sturdy conservatists in the audience mistook him for 
Paul Hindemith. The frantic applause that went to the 
artists, was clearly demonstrative; it voiced admiration of 
their work and disapproval of an opera that went clear over 
the heads of the audience—and of the critics. 

BacHAUS AND BUHLIG 

Two pianistic “B’s” have appeared in quick succession, 
both familiar to America, and both esteemed here. First 
came Wilhelm Bachaus with an all-Beethoven recital, fol- 
lowing it up with an all-Chopin evening, and it was inter- 
esting to watch the attitude of the audience on the two re- 


spective nights. Bachaus’ Beethoven was received with the 
respect inspired by the well known high qualities of the 
artist, and mingled with the “official” reverence which 
Vienna feels morally obliged to bestow on Beethoven in this 
centenary year. 

But pandemonium reigned all during the Chopin eveniug, 
when the people were at last at liberty to enjoy brilliznt 
pianism coupled with “pianistic’ music. It was Bachaus’ 
secret to play Beethoven in the true classic style, and Chopin 
in the virtuoso-like manner which this music demands. Bee- 
thoven’s opus 111—what clarity and unsentimental poetry in 
the last movement!—while the Chopin C sharp miror 
Scherzo stands out as the highlights of Bachaus’ programs 
this season. 

Buhlig, alsa in an all-Beethoven evening, was treading on 
familiar ground. He is accredited, with the initiated here, 
as an artist particularly near to the mental and spiritual 
sphere of the “late” Beethoven, since his lofty performarce 
of the Hammerklavier Sonata last season. This year, Buh- 
lig’s survey of Beethoven’s life work lead from the opus 
27 No. 1 to the opus 110, that most transparent of sonatas 
from the master’s last period. 

With an artist of Buhlig’s calibre, questions of a technical 
nature do not enter into consideration, his Beethoven playing 
is dematerialized worship at the master’s shrine. ‘To state 
that he pitched the enthusiasm of his audience to fever heat 
at the close of the evening implies at once an appraisal of 
the pianist and his public, which comprised Vienna’s cultured 
social element—notwithstanding the simultaneous Hin- 
demith premiére at the Staatsoper next door. 

Pau. BEcHert. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN’S YOUTHFUL 
WORK REVIVED AS OPERA 


Graener’s Setting of Hannele’s Himmelfahrt Has 
Successful Premiére in Dresden 

DrespeN.—Paul Graener, well-known composer and stic- 
cessor of Reger at the Leipsic Conservatory, has undertaken 
to reintroduce Hannele’s Himmelfahrt (Hannele’s Journey ‘to 
Heaven), to the stage in the form of an opera, and tne 
premiére has just taken place in Dresden. It is an early 
drama of Gerhart Hauptmann’s and was popular in its 
day, but has not been played for some time. George Graener, 
the composer’s cousin, has adapted it for a musical setting 
by cutting down all the brutal and realistic scenes as far 
as possible, and confining the libretto almost entirely to 
incidents directly connected with Hannele. 

Thus the opera has lost most of the dramatic tension of 
Hauptmann’s play. But it has high qualities as a lyric 
work and especially the bright visions of the delirious child 
have been painted with loving care. Moreover, the strongly 
religious character of the story has been brought out by a 
lavish use of choral themes. The finale, in which a great 
choir of angels appears, takes on the form of a dramatic 
cantata. 

At its performance in Dresden where, under the musical 
leadership of Fritz Busch and the stage management of 
Alfred Reucker, it was assured a worthy production, ‘it 
made an extraordinarily deep impression. Acknowledg- 
ment for its success is also due to several very fine individual 
performances, such as those of Erna Berger, in the title 
role, and Curt Taucher as Gottwald, the teacher. It is 
to be expected that Hauptmann’s youthful work, in its new 
form, will once more find its way into the theaters of 
Germany. ow 


Paul 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO Her gift of song, combined with her gift of dramatic art, 


proved a revelation to her audience. Her sense of character 
with the ability to change the color of her lovely mezzo 
voice according to the mood of the song, together with her 
perfect diction, made this program an outstanding event 
in the year’s history of the Matinee Musical Club which 
owes much to its president, Mrs. Adolf Hahn, and to her 
board for bringing on this charming singer. Miss Kremer 
was ably supported at the piano by Max Rabinowitz, whose 
him with a great floral tribute on behalf of the city. The ert ee was as greatly appreciated as his 
. - ms 4 brilliantly played solos. 
program for that week presented The Bartered Bride : Q 
Overture, by Smetana, Brahms’ symphony No. 2 in D Helen Dowling, pupil of Frederick J. Hoffmann of the 
major, and Casella’s Italia, a rhapsody for orchestra College of Music piano faculty, was the soloist at a musicale 
eonid Kreutzer, Russian pianist, was the soloist, playing 274 tea given at the Spinks Arms Hotel in Indianapolis by 
the Rachmaninoff concerto No. 2 in C minor. His per- Mrs. T. A. Connor. 
formance made a deep and very favorable impression upon Alma Ford Head presented members of the piano class 
the audience and completely won the critics in a recital at the Conservatory of Music. 

Again the Matinee Musicale scored a triumph in bring- Lillie Finn gave an evening program in her studio, pre 
ng Isa Kremer to Cincinnati for one of her incomparable senting her piano and voice pupils. 
programs of folk ballads sung in the true folk manner. Eta Chapter (College of Music) of Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 


BLANCHE MARCHES| ““"=" 
ENRICA CLAY DILLON 


PRIVATE COACHING IN STAGE DEPORTMENT 
SPECIAL COURSE IN EUROPE DURING SUMMER 


Address: 15 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 7670 By Appointment Only 


CINCINNATI, Ounto.—When Fritz Reiner returned to Cin- 
cinnati after his brilliant successes as conductor in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other Eastern cities, he 
was given an ovation in Emery Auditorium. The Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, in appreciation of Reiner’s 
contribution to the city as a great art center, had adopted 
a resolution voicing its praise, and at the concert, the first 
1¢ conducted upon his return, Mayor Seasongood presented 











“Delicately graded tones of liquid beauty that completely capti- 
vated the audience.”—Scranton Times. 
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ART GRACEY 


AMERICAN BARITONE 


As Amonasro in Aida Scores in 
Rome and Naples 


“The baritone, the well-liked Gracey, was a lithe, agile and noble 
monasro, who knew how to put forth in the highest light all of 
resources, winning as a natural consequence a high and sincere 
dmiration and enthusiastic demonstrations of applause. Gracey 
gave a powerful interpretation of much 
tured but not conquered, who meditates revenge and dreams of the 


victory that the future holds for him. His voice is full, melodious 


finesse, of the king cap 


ind goes with ease to the highest notes. He phrases correctly 
and was especially admirable in Non sei mia figlia.”"—La Tribuna 


Rome 


well noted too, that the public of Catanzaro is 
most difficult one to please and many famous artists 
pass its judgment successfully. Yet, before this 
baritone, Stuart Gracey, in his interpretation of 
ida, scored a fine success and was excellent in every 
revealed a baritone, finel led, who in our 
on is destined for all triumphs. Vox popoli 
made Stuart Gracey popular and therefore 
not to confirm his previously reported 

the Ji Mezsogiorno, Naples 


ired of all was the baritone Gracey, whose sympathetic 

personality in the role of Amonasro conquered the public and wit! 

his beautiful, well-trained and robust voice, combined with clear 

pronunciation and splendid acting, he took masterly possession 

of the stage Here is a young artist who is having a brilliant 
"—La Tribuna, Rome 
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fonia Fraternity was in charge of the installation of a new 
chapter, Alpha Tau, at Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Saint-Saéns’s Fantasy on Danish Airs for flute, oboe, 
clarinet and piano was the feature of the novel Father and 
Son program at the € Conservatory of Music. The fathers 
of the young musicians were the guests of honor. 

Irene Lawrence of Middletown, Ohio, was one of the 
soloists at a concert given for the Missionary Guild of the 
Middletown Baptist Church. 

A feature of the evening of one-act plays and readings, 
given by John Redhead Froome's class in dramatic art at 
the College of Music, was the reading of Alfred Noyes’s 
The Highwayman, by Cecelia Hennessey with Lorie King, 
pupil of Dr. Sidney C. Durst, playing the musical setting 
she has composed for this poem. 

The Welsh Congregational Church celebrated the sixty- 
first anniversary of St. David’s Day with a program given 
under the direction of Daniel J. Davies. Mary Towsley 
Pfau sang several solos, Oliver W. Sharman gave organ 
solos, Emma Hardy played violin selections and Mrs. 
Daniel J. Davies read The Legend Beautiful by Longfellow 
with music by Stanley Hawley. 

The Bel Canto Club, under the direction of Giacinto 
Gorno, gave a delightful performance of Gounod’s Mirella, 
in Covington, Ky., under the auspices of the Woman's 
Club. Harriet Wellen sang the role of Mirella with fine 
interpretation. The other leading soloists were Bertha 
Paszty, Lucille Morgan, Ada Belle Files, Elizabeth Carlisle, 
E. J. Weckey, Ora Cheek, Leland Sheehy, Fenton C. Pugh 
and Milton Sachs. 

An ensemble of twenty-four violins opened the program 
given at the Conservatory of Music by the pupils of Robert 
Perutz, John A. Hoffmenn, Dan Beddoe, Karl Kirksmith, 
Mieczyslaw Munz, Marcian Thalberg and Jean ten Have. 
The soloists were Harry Nolte, Grace Woodruff, Marjorie 
von Staden, Trueman Boardman, Iliah Clark and Leo 
Polskee. 

In commemoration of the death of Beethoven the Con 
servatory:of Music gave a memorial concert on March 2 
under the direction of Rudolph Thomas. Besides a pro- 
gram for orchestra and violin, in which young Robert 

Jernstein and Beatrice Moser scored, Adelaide was sung by 
Jean Hoffheimer and act I of Beethoven’s only opera, 
Fidelio, was given with Iliah Clark, Lydia Dozier, Sam 
Adams, Howard Fuldner and Ezra Hoffmann as_ the 
soloists 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra returned from its 
Eastern tour, which carried it to Toronto, for the first 
pair of concerts in March which presented Hans Kindler, 
cellist, as the soloist 

So talented that Romeo Gorno, of the College of Musi 
of Cincinnati has accepted her as his pupil, little Elaine 
Nelson comes by her gift of music through inheritance 
She is the eleven-year-old daughter of Dr. A. M. Nelson, 


ELAINE NELSON 
Eleven year old pupil of Romee 


a patron of the arts, and Helen Sebel Nelson, one of the 
most distinguished musicians ever graduated from the class 
of Dr. Albino Gorno, of the College of Music of Cincinnati 
Not only did she win the coveted Reuben Springer gold 
medal with her diploma, but she received the additional 
recognition of “with highest honors” in both piano and voice. 
The Nelson home in Cincinnati is one of the musical centers 
of the city and many artists from the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and the College of Music faculty bring their 
music over for an evening of ensemble or singing, for Mrs 
Nelson has the additional gift of accompanying the most 
difficult scores at sight. Little Elaine is one of two pupils 
at the College of Music who have absolute pitch, even being 
able to distinguish chords played on the organ. She also 
has a strong sense of rhythm and her teacher predicts a 
great future for her should she take up music as a pro 
fession. She is gifted with several talents, among them 
dancing. Her aunt, Frances Sebel, is a well known New 
York singer who is the leading soprano soloist in the WEAF 
Grand Opera Company. Mr. Gorno, Elaine’s teacher, is 
the second brother of the noted Gorno family, all of whom 
are artist-members of the College of Mi isic of Cincinnati 
faculty, and he is just completing his thirty-sixth year of 
teaching. Albino Gorno is the dis tinguis hed pianist-com 
poser who won all the medals at the Conservatory of Milan 
when he graduated, one of them having been personally 
bestowed upon the young musician by the late Queen 
Margherita. Giacinto, the youngest, teaches voice culture 
Romeo Gorno was before the public as violinist as well as 
pianist and was the assisting artist at Schumann-Heink’s 


(C ontimucd n page 33) 
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MANUELs<WILLIAMSON 


TWO-PIANO CONCERTS 


classic prelude with 


TWO HARPSICHORDS — 


“UNIQUE IN THE WORLD” 





MANAGEMENT y 
The harpsichords used by Manuel and Wil- * 
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PI ANG S : ly patterned after Bach's finest. insteuments. 
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Louise Lerch Given Ovation in Home Town 
Louise Lerch, young coloratura soprano from Allentown, 
Pa., who has been winning success with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company this season, returned to her home town for 
a recital a short time ago and was greeted with the greatest 
of enthusias sm by an overflowing audience at the Lyric The- 
ater. “Jt ‘was a great night for Miss Lerch,” said the Allen- 
town Chronicle and News and Evening Item, “for Allentown 
music lovers, for Godfrey Pretz, flutist, also an Allentown 
product ; Richard Hageman, coach and accompanist for Miss 
erch; Allentown Kiwanis members of which sponsored the 
event, and for the Lerch family. In fact, the appearance 
of Miss Lerch and the, success she achieved had such an 
effect upon members of that audience who knew her from 
childhood that their enthusiasm brought tears. They knew 
f the hard work, trials and disappopintments and also the 
determination to win qualities of Miss Louise, and it was 
to them that success meant almost as much as it did for 
the singer. And Louise recognized this fact because she 
shook her hands in ecstasy of joy, threw kisses and gave 
smiles of satisfaction in appreciation of the ovation bestowed 
upon her.” The critic of the Chronicle and News and Even- 
ing Item also had the highest praise for the fine artistry 
Miss Lerch displayed in the singing of her program. 
Another recent appearance by this sterling young artist 
was in the. Plainfield High School Auditorium, and, accord 
ing to the Courier-News she registered a complete success. 
The day following this artist’s appearance as soloist with 
the Syractise Orchestra, Viadimir Shavitch conductor, the 
Syracuse Journal declared “Miss Lerch, who possesses a 
voice of splendid range and liquid in the purity of its tonal 
qualifications, sang the Queen of the Night aria from Mo- 
zart’s Magic Flute. This number, replete with technical dif- 
ficulties, particularly in alt, gave the soloist splendid oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of her complete control and artistic 
knowledge of method in using the staccato so fittingly placed 
in the opus. In introspective and general grasp of the work 
in hand Miss Lerch impressed her audience at every angle 
while on the stage. Her charm of personality was in keep- 
ing with her thorough musicianship, and she was given an 
vation upon completion of her number. She responded 


LOUISE LERCH 


with several encore offerings and was 
tiful floral tributes.” 

Miss Lerch will go on tour with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company at the close of the New York season, making ap- 
pearances in Atlanta, Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland and 


Rochester 


the recipient of beau 


Dorwin and Schlegel Pupils in Recital 
A prog Woman's 


rram of great variety was given at the 

b, Reading, Pa., on March 8 by pupils of Dorwin’s Violin 

tudio and The Schlegel School of Music. There were nine- 
en numbers in all, including violin, piano, saxophone and 
two-piano selections and violin duets. Those 
were Ethel Goodhart, Erma Schlegel, Mrs. 

Cronoll, Margaret Grebe, Helen Hetrick, Frances 
Dick, Earl Fidler, Sherwood Weber, Robert 

ates, Carl Seidel, George Seidel, Pearl Seigel, Marion 
R mite el, Robert Rothermel, Edwin Lotz, Regina Cronon, 
nd Francis Hill, Florence Weisser, Forrest Wise and Ruth 


cal solos, 

irtic ipati ig 
Hi das, Mar; 
Hill, _—— 
B 
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Shaner. Mr. Schlegel played the allegro con brio movement 
of the Waldstein sonata by Beethoven and the Liszt-Busoni 
La Campanella, and there also was an address by James 
Ambrose Shook. 

The program was well rendered and reflected much credit 
upon the studios which the pupils represent. The Dorwin 
Violin Studio is growing so rapidly that there now is a de- 
mand for instruction in other branches of music. A piano 
department is to be added with Mr. Schlegel as the head, 
and other important departments will be included in the 
courses offered in the near future. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—It has already been announced in the 
Musicat Courter that the Rochester Opera Company will 
come to New York the first week in April for a series 
of performances at the Guild Theater. The experiment of 
presenting Carmen with Mary Garden as guest artist in the 
title role, which was undertaken last month at Kilbourne Hall 
in Rochester was a thoroughly successful one. The per- 
formance itself was of genuinely thrilling quality, due 
principally to Miss Garden’s magnetic portrayal of Car- 
men, a portrayal which seemed peculiarly vivid on the 
intimate stage of the small hall. Seldom has a Rochester 
audience shown such enthusiasm at any musical event. 
ten curtain calls followed each act, and 
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“May Peterson, soprano, 
gave one of her too rare 
recitals at Aeolian Hall. 


There 
voice and style in her art.” 


is charm in her 


The New York Evening World said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for- 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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there was a deluge of flowers for Miss Garden and all 
the members of the cast. At the end Miss Garden came 
to the footlights and expressed her keen interest in the 
young Rochester organization. It was only because of this 
interest, she explained, and her confidence in the future 
of the company, that she had consented to break precedents 
by appearing as guest artist. 

All the members of the company shared in the honors 
of the evening. These included Charles Hedley, a a 
Rochester tenor whom Miss Garden regards as a real find, 
as San Jose; George Fleming Houston, as Escamillo; 
Cecile Sherman, as Micaela; Brownie Peebles, Allan Burt, 
Howard Laramy, Mary Silveira, Mark Daniels, Norval 
Brelos and Harold Singleton. Eugene Goossens, musical 
director of the company and conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted the performance. Recog- 
nition was given also to Vladimir Rosing, director of 
production, who organized the company with a view to the. 
presenti ation of opera in English by all American born 

The visit has aroused interest singers. H. 


Helen Chase Plays on MacDowell Program 


The sterling accompaniments of Helen Chase, who was 
at the piano for Richard Hale on the program, March 4, 
at the MacDowell Club, Brooklyn, were, as usual, much 
appreciated. Among the recent dates which Miss Chase has 
filled as accompanist for Peggy Wood, Nanette Guilford, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Richard Hale and Adam Kuryllo violinist. 
are the following: January 25, Waldorf Astoria, New 
York; February 4, Seymour, Conn.; February 14, Trade 
School, New York; February 18, Waldorf Astoria, Febru- 
ary 20, Anne Morgan’s home, March 8, Ambassador Hotel, 
New York; March 11, Summit, N. J.; March 21, Carnegie 
Hall, New York. 

The artists whom Miss Chase has been assisting in the 
preparation of their roles are: Nanette Guilford, who will 
sing Aelfrida in The Henchman, in Philadelphia; Elsa 
Warde and Richard Hale in the leads with The Intimate 


March 31, 1927 
Opera Company, and three artists with Yo San (Shubert), 
etc. 

Miss Chase is a member of The American Singing 
Teachers Association and Vocal Teachers’ Guild. 


Katherine Palmer’s Program Enjoyed 


On March 13, in the luxurious studio of Meta Schumann, 
Katharine Palmer, soprano and artist-pupil, gave a delightful 
and artistic hour of music to a capacity audience, which 


KATHERINE PALMER 


showed its thorough appreciation after every one of her selec- 
tions by a spontaneous outburst of applause. Beginning her 
program with Fior di Dolcezza, by E. Del Valle de Pax, she 
continued with an aria by Charpentier, a German group, and 
three English songs. She lived every one of her numbers, 
and her voice, which is so rich and mellow, ever and always 
is a genuine treat to her hearers, and distinguished by dis- 
tinct enunciation, and artistic interpretation. After Miss 
Palmer’s singing of Nothing So Beautiful, which was com- 
posed by her teacher, Meta Schumann, the enthusiasm was so 
great that the listeners would not be satisfied until it was 
repeated. At the conclusion of the program, several encores 
were demanded. Special mention should be made of the 
choice of numbers, all of which were refreshingly unhack- 
neyed and in thorough good taste. 


Sylvia Lent Receives Thanks from Radio Fan 


Of the many letters received by Sylvia Lent, after her 
radio debut in the Atwater Kent Hour on February 20, the 
following from far-off Kelso, Saskatchewan, is especially 
prized by the young violinist. “My wife and I send you 
grateful thanks for your exquisite violin playing on Sunday 
evening, from New York through Davenport, Iowa. The 
daily round, the common task is our life on the wind-swept 
prairies of Saskatchewan, and to be able to enjoy your won- 
derful music is a heaven- sent blessing for which we are 
very thankful and grateful. Yours truly, (Signed) P. D. 
Wotton.” 


Harms Publications Popular 


The Harms publications continue to have many users. 
Favorites they have become of all melody loving musicians 
and are being featured on important programs all over the 
country. Those which have found especial favor are 
Cherie I Love You, Moonlight on the Ganges, I Hear a 
Lark at Dawning, The Promise in Your Eyes, Yesterday, 
A Rose For Every Heart, Adelai, Every Step Toward Kil- 
larney, Calling Me Back To You, and You Are My Star 
in the Night, this last being by John Oppenshaw, the com- 
poser of Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses. 
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AGUERITE MORG 


IN VIENNA 


What the newspapers said about the piano playing 
of the American artist who appeared at the concert 
of the International Society of Modern Music on 
February 4, and gave a recital on February 7. 


The young Parisian pianist, 
Marguerite Morgan played Stra- 
vinsky’s Serenade for the first time 
in Vienna at the concert of Inter- 
national Society of Modern Mu- 
sic. It isa composition filled with 
polyphonic dissonances, sprightly 
but dry, of which the structure 
cannot be grasped at one hearing. 
The technical difficulties are not 
light, and the spirit is un-serenade 
like. As in Stravinsky’s concerto 
and sonata, the style floats between 
the music of to-day and the fore- 
runners of Bach.—Morgenzeit- 
ung, February 20. 


The recital of the very young 
and very musical pianist, Mar- 
guerite Morgan from Paris, left 
an unusually sympathetic impres- 
sion. Here one sees an indisput- 
able talent which her artistic will 
directs more towards the spiritual 
character of the music than to- 
wards its superficial technic.— 
Sonn. u. Montagszeitung, Feb- 
ruary 21. 


. . . Marguerite Morgan who 
had already shown herself in the 
best light at her recital, conquered 
the difficulties of this work (Stra- 
vinsky) with astonishing certain- 
ty.—Tageszeitung, February 17. 


. She gave proof of a true 
artistic sense and a sure mastery of 
the instrument.—Dvie Stunde, Feb- 
ruary 9. 


Photo by Setzer, Vienna 


The piano playing of Mar- 
guerite Morgan—a charming ap- 
parition on the platform—by its 
clearness, rhythmical spirit, shows 
symptoms of an individual con- 
ception of Beethoven. She makes 
the very impressive picture of a 
pianist to whom a great success is 
in store.—Neue Freie Presse, Feb- 
ruary 14. 


-The Stravinsky pieces were 
played by Marguerite Morgan, an 
American, whose earnestness, 
technic, and musical sense are re- 
markable. It is a long time since 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy was so 
beautifully played in a concert 
hall here.—Arbeiterzeitung, Feb- 
ruary 9. 


The cultured piano playing of 
the young and sympathetic pian- 
ist, Marguerite Morgan was 
agreeably pleasant. She burdened 
her musical memory with three 
movements from Stravinsky’s Pe- 
trouchka, which sounded poor 
without the orchestral color . . . 
We were relieved of the heaviness 
of this uninspired and primitive 
work by Chopin’s E major noc- 
turne which Marguerite Morgan 
bathed in the rays of soft moon- 
light.—Tageszeitung, February 9. 


We must remember an excellent 
pianist, an American, Marguerite 
Morgan, who immediately won 
the favor of the public by her real- 
ly artistic playing. The virility of 
her attack, her pearly technic, her 
ripe and profound interpretation, 
place this young artist at a height 
which is accessible only to the 
elect—W clthlatt, February 20. 


This time we heard . . and 
a serenade in four movements by 
Stravinsky which the very charm- 
ing Marguerite Morgan from 
Paris interpreted with tact, spirit, 
and a brilliant technic.—Der 
Morgen, February 7. 


We must remark, too, a piano 
recital which went well. A youth- 
ful American, Marguerite Mor- 
gan, showed what she had learned. 
We have a friendly recollection 
that she played with warmth.— 
Neueste Nachrichten, February 


11. 


Playing in the South of France, Paris and Madrid 
First sis hen ne in London in Recital, May 4th 
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heighten dramatic effect. This departure from the lofty 
standards practiced at the outset of her career is to be 
regretted, for it was the natural beauty of her voice and 
the purity of her art that first endeared her to a dis 
criminating public. Be that as it may, Miss Giannini’s 
singing on this occasion nevertheless yielded uncommon 
pleasure to an audience that rewarded her with hearty 
applause and that would have demanded many encores 
had extra numbers been permitted. 

Dr. Archibald T. Davison conducted with his usual 
skill and taste old church music of Bach, Vulpius and Des 
Prés; Webbe’s Glorious Apollo; English folk pieces ar- 
ranged by Williams and Holst; choruses from Mozart's 
Magic Flute, Sullivan’s Patience and Handel’s Messiah; 
a Scottish Folk Song and a Madrigal of Monteverdi. 

GLADSTONE JACKSON 

Gladstone Jackson, tenor from the studio of Stephen 
Townsend, gave an interesting recital, February 18, at 
Steinert Hall. Mr. Jackson merits praise for his dis 
cerning choice of pieces. Opening with Handel's Sound 
an Alarm, which he sang with a fine sense of design and 
infectious spirit, he proceeded to seven lieder drawn from 
Schubert. Schumann and Franz, singing them in a manner 
to reveal an agreeable voice, vocal skill, and sympathetic 
insight. There followed French songs by Widor, Wekerlin 
and Fourdrain and numbers in English by Ballantine, 
Griffes, Taylor, Homer, Quilter and Corder. Musical in 
telligence and unfailing taste characterize Mr. Jackson's 
singing, and his audience was quick to show its appreciation 
of these rare qualities 
HEARD 
English pianist, gave a recital Feb 
ruary 19, in Jordan Hall. Profound musical erudition, 
a highly serviceable technic and excellent taste as an 
interpreter marked his enjoyable playing of an interesting 
program that included three pieces out of Bach, Bee 
thoven’s Sonata, opus 109 in E major, four numbers from 
Brahms, and pieces by Ravel, Debussy, Ireland and Bax. 
He was cordially received by a very appreciative audience 


Ev_tyN Howarp-JONEs 


Evlyn Howard-Jones, 


GEORGINA SHAYLOR 

Georgina Shaylor, contralto, from the studio of Vincent 
\V. Hubbard, competently assisted by Frances Omar Weeks, 
accompanist, gave a recital February 23, in Jordan Hall. 
Miss Shaylor renewed and strengthened the good impression 
that she has made on previous occasions in this city by 
reason of a voice of pleasant quality, vocal ability, genuine 
musical feeling, and emotional understanding. Her pro 
gram, an unusually intersting one, comprised old airs 
trom Caldera, Marcello, Bach and Arne; lieder by Jensen 
and Schubert; French songs from Aubert, Georges, Mes 
sager and Vidal, and numbers in English by Watts, Head, 
Palmgren and MacFadyen. A friendly audience recalled 
her again and again. 

Davin Birair McCiosky 

David Blair McClosky, baritone of the New England 
Conservatory, gave a well attended song recital, com- 
plimentary to the Conservatory and its friends, in Jordan 
Hall, March 2. Notable on his program was the Eliland 
of Von Fielitz and the Carpenter song cycle Gitanjali. Ray 
mond Coon was accompanist. Mr. McClosky renewed and 
strengthened the favorable impression that he had previously 
made here. He was warmly received by a friendly 
audience 


CHARLES ANTHONY 


Charles Anthony, pianist, gave a recital, March 5, at 
Jordan Hall. He opened unconventionally enough with a 
prelude of Debussy and followed with a group from Bach, 
including the Italian Concerto. Then came a_transcrip- 
tion for solo piano of Ravel’s Ma Mere L’Oye, which did 
not prove as effective as the original arrangement for 
four hands. Chopin’s F minor Fantasy and Ravel's 
Gaspard de la Nuit rounded out the list. Mr. Anthony 
confirmed the good impression that he has previously made 
here by reason of his serviceable technic, genuine musical 
feeling and taste as an interpreter. He was cordially re 
ceived by a friendly audience. 

REINALD WERRENRATH 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, gave his only recital of 
the season in Boston, March 6, at Symphony Hall. Old 
English Brahms’ Four Serious Songs, Iago’s im 
passioned Soliloquy from Verdi’s Othello, which the bari 
tone sang in highly convincing fashion, and songs in Eng 
lish by Howard Fisher, Wolseley Charles, Kennedy Rus 
sell, Hazel Felmann, Harriet Ware, Josephine McGill, and 
Maude Valerie White filled his program. There is nothing 
new to be added to what has been said many times about 
Mr. Werrenrath’s art. A musician to his fingertips, he 
phrases music with a fine sense of style and sings, 
moreover, as if the text had some significance. His audi 
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TILLOTSON 


Pianist 


HANS BARTH, 
whose talent has been recognized by critics here and abroad 
and has resulted in contracts with the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, the Ampico Recording Company and the 
National Broadcasting Company, Station WEAF.  /lis 
most recent appearance on the air was with Mary Garden 
and Emilio de Gogorsa on February 19 (Atwater Kent hour) 


ence rose to him, demanding many extra pieces. Herbert 
Carrick, was, usual, a very helpful accompanist 
Artiss De Vo_t AND KATHARYN 
Artiss de Volt and Katharyn Perkins, gave a concert 
of music for two harps, February 23, at Steinert Hall 
They were heard in pieces by Trnecek, Tournier, Saint 
Quentin, Poenitz and Holy. Charlotte de Volt, violinist, 
as assisting artist, was heard in numbers by Corelli, Bur 
leigh, Kreisler, Wieniawski and Tirindelli. The ubiquitous 
Arthur Fiedler was accompanist 
RutTH CULBERTSON 


as 


PERKINS 


Ruth Culbertson, pianist, gave a recital, March 3, at Jor 
dan Hall. She gave a pleasurable exhibition of her gifts 
technical, musical and interpretative—in a well varied and 
altogether interesting program that comprised the Allemande 
and Corrante from Bach's French Suite in G major ; Haydn's 
Andante with variations; Schumann’s Papillons; a nocturne, 
two mazurkas and a ballade out of Chopin, and pieces by 
Szymanowski, Paderewski Griffes and Ravel 

In her playing of these pieces Miss Culbertson revealed 
qualities that ought to take her far in the pianistic world 
even in these days when talent, as Goethe once said, runs in 
the streets. She has already achieved a technical facility 
that is adequate to the demands of whatever music. she 
undertakes to play, and she can be brilliant when brilliance 
is required. Unlike many young pianists, however, Miss Cul 
bertson uses this technic not an end in itself but 
means to the expression of such poetic, emotional and esthe 
tic values as are inherent in the music at hand—witness her 
expressive performance of Griffes’ fanciful Fountain of the 
Acqua Paola, her infectiously humorous treatment of Pad 
erewski’s artfully written Burlesque, the fine de 
sign in her Bach, the wistful melancholy of thhe Chopin 
Nocturne. To be sure, Miss Culbertson’s pro 
gram gave her relatively little opportunity ale the 
heights and plumb the depths of emotional expression via 
music, but she has made an auspicious beginning—what with 
her skill, musical sensibility and charming freedom from 
affectation—and her audience was to respond, ap 
plauding her vigorously throughout the recital 

N. E Nott 

\ “pop” concert given by Sigma Alpha Iota the 
national sororities having a chapter at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, brought a large audience 

(Continued on 34) 
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RICCARDO STRACCIARI 


, “The World’s Greatest Baritone’’ 


RETURNS TO AMERICA 

with the 

PHILADELPHIA-LA SCALA GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY 

to sing Rigoletto, Barber of Seville, Tosca, Andre 
Chenier, Ballo in Maschera, Traviata, Gioconda and 

Ernani. 
STRACCIARI WINS ACCLAIM IN TITLE ROLE 


OF RIGOLETTO in LA SCALA 
PERFORMANCE :— 









“—to a voice of beauty and breadth, Stracciari added romantic 
ease and consummate acting.”—Philadelphia Daily News, Feb. 
12, 1927. 


“Of the four or five Rigolettos heard here within recent weeks 
Stracciari’s proved to be the best, both vocally and dramatically. 
He is a singer whose voice has both breaditi and beauty, and he 
employed it with artistic effectiveness and dramatic eloquence, 
while his acting was marked by ease and authority.”—Philadel- 


phia Enquirer, Feb 13, 1927. 


DECLINED CHICAGO ENGAGEMENT ON 
ACCOUNT OF BARCELONA OPERA 
APPEARANCES 


“The great Stracciari once more was the triumph of the season at Liceo 
di Barcelona. Well known to the Spanish public who love him, 
Stracciari has gone beyond expectations, coming back greater each time 
that his appearance is announced. 

Stracciari received demonstrative acclamation; king on the stage, one 
marveled at the power and freshness of his vocal quality and was 
impressed profoundly by his interpretative art. 

Favorita, Tosca, Barbiere di Siviglia, Traviata, Ballo in Maschera. 
All magnificent interpretations; a real portrayal of the art of the singer 
and of the scene. A real creation.” 








Below is reproduced some of the 
critics’ reviews :— 


The renowned baritone Stracciari presented with grand distinction and 
rigor and in historical costume, the role of Alfonso XI of Castilla. 
The majestic style of, the singer and his pliable voice procured great 
applause in the third act, which was a notable triumph for the baritone. 

“El Correo.” 


The new interpretation of the eminent baritone Stracciari was 
magnificent and will remain as an epoch on the stage of our grand 
theatre —“Diario Mercantil.” 


Again there was presented on the Coliseo stage, Riccardo Stracciari 
He is and continues to be the master of the style of singing. The per 
fection of his phrasing, the persuasive energy of his gestures, the con 
scientiousness of melody, are the fundamental basis of Stracciari’s art 
He has given a grand impersonation of the royal personage in keeping 
as a great singer, and in an artistic manner. His versatile talent made 
a great effect. He sang all the Favorite, respecting the classical tradi 
tion. Stracciari with his intense art communicated his emotion to his 
colleagues. Stracciari who was greeted with affection by the public 
at his debut on the stage of Barcelona, well merits the ovation given 
to him. It was a great night for the excellent baritone —“La Noche.” 


Also the second appearance of the eminent baritone Stracciari who in 
terpreted the part of the King Alfonso, worked up a great enthusiasm. 





Stracciari continues to be the master of perfect diction. His art today, ‘ a 

is incomparable and for this reason he is considered the most prominent From a painting by his son, L. Stracciari, 1926 

artist in the world. The ovation to him was continued during the entire 

performance. The richness of his costume and his gestures reminded The celebrated baritone Stracciari’s debut was in the part of King Alfonso. This artist has 

us of the beautiful pictures that are in the Museum of the Prado. attained an agreeable success in Barcelona. His interpretation is always expressive. In the se¢ 
‘Il Progresso.” ond act he sang the aria Vien Eleonora with such mastered perfectness that he received enthusiastic 


sa , ' rae , . : , 27 applause—““Diario Di Barcelona.” 
The baritone Stracciari with his great art and with his magnificent apt 


voice of beautiful quality, sang the part of King Alfonso, which he Stracciari has completely conquered the public this year. Stracciari has shown himself as an 
presented with dignity, he received continued applause. | He 3 the best eminent artist, as always, giving life and likeness to the part of King Alfonso. This is a part that 
artist that has been admired during the past season.—“Las Noticias. needs a great artist, and Stracciari showed himself to be the great artist and made the role of th 
Signor Stracciari remains, as always, the magnificent artist. With his King realistic in every sense of the word. He was warmly applauded.—*‘E! Notictero Untwersal 

art of bel canto, and with his dominating the scene, and his profound tee ; ' 
experience, he interpreted in a magnificent way the role of the King. Stracciari besides. being a brilliant singer as always, presented the role of King Alfonso with 
When an artist knows how to attire the impersonation of a great per perfection both as a singer and an actor. He was greeted with great warmth by the public and also 
sonality with such richness and to act in an aristrocratic fashion, the while he was singing. During the entire opera it was a great pleasure to listen to his singing 
success of this artist can be nothing else but brilliant —“Dia Grafico.” “La Vanguardia.” 





1926 in Europe: 
Zurich, singing Traviata, Barber of Seville. 
Hardman Piano Spain, concerts during September and October. Columbia Records 
3arcelona, singing Favorita, Barber, Tosca, Ballo in 
Maschera and Traviata, during November. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
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special feature was the playing of Moussorgsky’s Hopak 
and a Chopin Polonaise transcribed for five pianos, with 
two players at each, by Carl van H. Ezerman and Bendetson 
Netzorg respectively. Sam I. Slade acted as toastmaster at 
the dinner. The Bohemian Club is an organization of the 
men musicians of the city. It has been organized about a 
year and William Howland is the president. 

The Tuesday Musicale presented a Beethoven program 
arranged by Clara Koehler-Heberlein, who prefaced the 
program with a glowing tribute to the great master. Two 
songs were sung, Busslied and Adelaide; and a sonata for 
violin and piano, A major, op. 69; sonata for piano, op. 31, 
No and trio for violoncello, clarinet and piano, op. 11, 

M. § 


2, 
No. 25, were played. 


Carl Flesch Gives Memorable Concert 


“Even the keenest admirers of Carl Flesch, internationally 
renowned concert violinist and teacher second to none, were 
happily surprised last night in the course of his recital at 
Philharmonic Auditorium,” said the Evening Express in 
commenting on Mr. Flesch’s recent appearance in Los An- 
geles. The critic of that paper then declared: “He revealed 
himself an inspiring master in whom virtuoso technic and 
profound spirituality are ideally paired. It was a memorable 
concert and the audience realized that it was privileged with 
one of those experiences which come rarely indeed in a time 
when even most famous artists cater to the gallery” 

“Consummate musicianship,” “commanding technic,” “extra- 
ordinary skill, but movingly beautiful interpretation,” “a 
lofty and yet immensely human artist,” are additional tributes 
which are to be found in the same review. 

Mr. Flesch’s appearance in San Francisco inspired Arthur 
S. Garbett to write in the Daily News as follows: “Carl 
Flesch seems to have fallen heir to the classic purity of 
style of Joachim. He is a Hungarian by birth, and takes 
to the violin naturally, but a superb reticence of feeling 
gives him a unique quality. This was apparent both in the 
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“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary 
New York Herald (Paris). 


artists.”’— 

















movements from the Sonata in G major by Bach, ond the 
pieces by Handel which he himself arranged for his instru 
ment. In the latter group the Te Deum, with its gorgeous 
cantilena for the G string, was profoundly impressive. 
The technical fireworks, however, were not lacking. But in 
the hands of Carl Flesch they became a magnificent embroid- 
ery, lovely decorative arabesques that enriched the themes 
rather than distracting attention from them. The difficulties 
overcome were colossal—rapid passages in thirds, octaves, 
every variety of spring bowing, arpeggi, harmonics, dizzy 
chromatics, were fairly showered upon us. Most amazing 
of all was the cadenza at the added by Carl Flesch 
himself, in which he out-Paganinied Paganini. I don’t think 
ever heard such octave-playing in my life before. He 
whipped out octaves at lightning speed. But always he made 
the technique display subservient to the poetic content, and 
no greater praise can be given than this.” 


close 


Tcherepnine to the Fore in Europe 


Last fall when Alexandre Tcherepnjne visited New York 
for a brief spéll, during which he was heard in a recital 
of his piano works, he was so much in evidence as assisting 
artist in the retlering of his concerted compositions and 
so often were his works being .ptogrammed that the New 
York Herald Tribune declared, “It certainly was Tcherep- 
nine week in New York.” 

During the winter the younger Tcherepnine has been back 
and forth across E urope Piano recitals were given in Paris 
and Vienna before the holidays. On January 16 the con 
certs Colonne presented his concerto for flute and violin, 
which upon this was played by M. Blaueguard, 
flutist and M. Bellanger, violinist. February 6 the Societe 
de Concert du Conservz atoire in Paris presented his Rhap- 
Georgienne played by M. Bazelaire, cellist. On Feb 


ruary 25, in Berlin, Meumaiee Tcherepnine assisted at the 


occasion 


sodie 














March 31, 1927 
piano for Gruner, German cellist, who presented Tcherep- 
nine’s suite for cello and piano called Violoncello Bien Tem- 
pere. Two days later this concert was repeated in Cologne, 
and later the program was given with the French cellist, 
Fournier, on March 2, before the S. M. I. Societe in Paris. 

Alexandre Tcherepnine expects to end the present season 
with a presentation of some of his concerted numbers at a 
concert in New York the end of April. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Battrmore, Mp.—With its season of three performances 
by the C ‘hicago Civic Opera Company just over and an an- 
nouncement that the gy would give four operas 
here during Easter Week, it is small wonder that this city is 
suffering with a most violent case of “operaitis.”” Although 
it has been rumored for some time that the “Met” was com- 
ing this way again after an absence of quite a long while, 
definite announcement was not made until the Chicago’s 
short season had been concluded. The Chicago season was 
an unqualified success, artistically as well as financially. 
The more or less limited capacity of the Lyric—for grand 
opera purposes, at least—made it necessary to have about 
500 standing for each performance, in order that the guar- 
antee be met. So great was the interest that despite the 
limited capacity some money was made. The same condition 
will undoubtedly prevail with the Metropolitan, early an- 
nouncements making it apparent that the greatest interest is 
being shown. The first performance by the Chicagoans was 
Aida which was given a first class presentation in every 
way. Rosa Raisa sang the title role splendidly. Cyrena 
Van Gordan, as Amneris, was also splendid. Cortis was the 
tenor and sang well. Alfano’s Resurrection proved to be 
more or less of a one part opera with Mary Garden in that 
part; Miss Garden is always a splendid actress and sang 
well on this occasion. A glorious performance of Tristan 
und Isolde concluded the short season. Elsa ‘Alsen, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Richard Bonelli and Charles Marshall consti- 
tuted a cast that sang the song drama according to true 
Wagnerian traditions. The more than capacity audience 
showed the greatest enthusiasm for the meritorious perform- 
ance. 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra appeared during the 
week under the baton of a guest conductor, Howard Han- 
son, director of the Eastman School of Music. Among other 
things Mr. Hanson offered his own Nordic Symphony which 
was given a spirited reading by the Baltimore players. Mr. 
Hanson’s conducting was ‘interesting at all times and he 
overcame those difficulties that a visiting conductor must 
conquer if he be successful, namely that of making the play- 
ers realize his desires in the short time had for rehearsing. 
Gita Gradova, pianist, was the soloist and played in most 
convincing style. 

An interesting costume recital was offered by the Balti- 
more Music Club, that splendid local organization under the 
aga : feminine hands. Members of the club, all 
pupils of George Castelle, vocal instructor at the Peabody 
Institute, ag they being Henriette Ries Kern, Rose 
3erman, Elsa Baklor, Leslie Frick, Eslie Craft, Hilda Hop- 
kins Burke and Beulah Weil Fader. E. D 


Ralph Lyford Wins Ovation with Cincinnati 
Symphony 

A Reading, Pa., newspaper recently stated that owing 
to the sudden indisposition of Fritz Reiner, his baton was 
turned over to Ralph Lyford at the concert of February 
16. The orchestra was heard “in a performance of ex- 
traordinary brilliancy and impressive musicianship, a per- 
formance that for finished artistry in playing and depth of 
musical feeling has not been surpassed in the orchestral 
history of this community. Ralph Lyford, a musician in- 
ternationally known and respected, gave saiiions that were 
intelligent, conservative and sympathetic and that com- 
manded the evident respect of players, as was manifest 
by the ovation given him at the close of its performance, 
in which members of the orchestra joined heartily.” 

The Brahms symphony No. 2 “was played with a pre- 
cision in attack and release, a purity and beauty of tone, 
a majestic sonority combined with exquisite delicacy and 
sentiment in interpretation, and a brilliancy, virtuosity and 
distinctness in ensemble utterance that impressed the 
audience profoundly. The close of this performance was 
followed by repeated recalls of the conductor, Mr. Lyford, 
and audience and players were one in_ the enthusiastic 
tribute given him in recognition of his leadership.” The 
overture to The Bartered Bride “thrilled the vast audience, 
while the applause given to Rieti’s Noah’s Ark was be- 
stowed evidently upon conductor and orchestra and not 
on the work itself. Mr. Lyford gave a splendid reading 
and produced each picture with clear vision.” “In his con- 
ducting, was revealed a regard for form and rhythmic 
sense.” “His success with the audience was immediate.” 


Schumann-Heink Pays Tribute to May Barron 

Typical of the kindness of that beloved artist, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, after hearing May Barron sing, the 
famous diva gave the young contralto much encourage- 
ment and predicted for her a brilliant career. Miss Barron’s 
appearances in Aida at Daytona Beach, Fla., on March 5 
and at Gainesville on March 6 gained for her tremendous 
applause and twelve recalls, the audience acclaiming her as 
a great American contralto. 
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Brailowsky in Buffalo 


Alexander Brailowsky played recently at Elmwood 
Music Hall, Buffalo. He was very cordially received, his 
recital being called “superb” in the headline of the Buffalo 
Courier Express. The same paper says that he played a 
program of heroic proportions, and that in spite of the 
tremendous technical demand of the music, he at no time 
lost sight of the poetic beauty of the music. The Evening 
News spoke of Brailowsky as being a musician of scholarly 
attainment with a brilliant pianistic store of technic. This 
paper also declared that clarity is a quality of his playing. 
The Buffalo Evening Times, in a headline, said that Brail- 
owsky showed marvelous power. This paper also stated 
that Brailowsky sets himself apart from the pianists of the 
day in his simple bearing and his intimate sense of relation- 
ship with his audience. 


Bach Festival May 13 and 14 


The Bach Festival this year will be held on Friday, 
May 13, at 4 P. M. and 8 P. M. and on Saturday, May 14, 
at 1:30 P. M. and 4 P. M. (Eastern Standard Time) in the 
ew Memorial Church, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 

a. 

The program for Friday will consist of motets and 
chorales, unaccompanied. On Saturday, the Mass in B 
minor, as usual, will be sung, accompanied by members of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and the solos will be 
rendered by the respective groups of the choir. 

With the exception of the orchestra on Saturday, the 
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Bach Festival this year will be exclusively a Bach Choir 
production. Realizing the great demand on the choir, Dr. 
Wolle has extended his periods of rehearsals, and is holding 
extra ones. The choir has been responding beautifully, and 
expects to meet the situation with the eclat of other years. 
It has been Dr. Wolle’s ambition to give a Bach Festival 
wholly with local talent. He is approaching his desire. He 
hopes that the community will develop an orchestra some 
day, which may no longer necessitate the importation of an 
orchestra to accompany his singers, and so restore Bethle- 
hem to its ancient prestige, when it vied with the great cities 
for musical honors. 

The choir, consisting of 300 singers, who come for miles 
for rehearsals, some coming regularly a distance of thirty 
miles, is unsparing in its endeavors to make this the crown- 
ing festival of all. Letters of prospective attendants have 
been received approving of the large part the choir will have 
alone in this year’s program. 

The Bach Choir is long past the experimental stage. 
Musical critics, and those who have attended the festivals, 
have accorded its performances the highest encomiums, and 
Dr. Wolle aims to make every succeeding festival the “best 
ever.” The wide-spread knowledge of the achievements of 
the Bach Choir make it imperative that the choir shall mea- 
sure up to, and even exceed, the expectations of its many 
devotees. 

Recently, Dr. Wolle received a communication from Syd- 
ney, Australia, telling of the inspiration and impetus given 
by the Bach Choir’s work in Bethlehem to an organization 
formed in that far city to sing Bach’s music. 


Hayakawa and Tamaki Miura in 
Collaboration 


It is not surprising that two celebrated Japanese artists, 
Tamaki Miura of the opera and Sessue Hayakawa of the 
movies, should have met several years ago and since become 
great friends. When the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
was producing the new opera of ancient Japan, Namiko San, 
a year ago last December as a novelty in its Chicago season 
and as a new vehicle for Mme. Miura, Mr. Hayakawa 
showed his friendship and versatility by cooperating with 
the technical director, Harry Beatty, of the Chicago insti- 
tution. The Japanese picture star is an avid student, and 
a recognized authority on ancient Japanese lore, and that is 
where he came in handy in making this grand opera pro- 
duction authentic in all details, for the story of Namiko 
San is laid in the Japan of three hundred years ago, being 
taken from an old classic drama of that country. 

At that time, however, Mr. Hayakawa was unable to re- 
main in Chicago long enough to witness the opening per- 
formance of the new opera which he had helped to stage. 
Last winter, while Mme. Miura was on an opera tour, these 
two noted Japanese met again in Los Angeles, but ‘then 
Hayakawa was playing in vaudeville, and his act ‘was 
scheduled at such time as to preclude his seeing the per- 
formance of the opera there. Consequently he will see it 
on the stage for the first time some seventeen months after 
its first presentation, when it is given its New York premiere 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on April 5, as he has 
arranged to stay in New York until after that date. 
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RAYMOND HAVENS 
TRIUMPHS IN BOSTON 


“One of the most satisfactory piano recitals that 
has been given in Boston this season was that 
of Raymond Havens at Jordan Hall last evening.” 
—Boston Post, Jan. 13, 1927. 


“Mr. Havens is a skillful pianist. He understands 
tonal gradations and color shifting. 
His technic is smooth and 
fluent and with it he graces all of his work. 
He rhythms his music keenly and often deftly. 
He is able to draw from the keys a gentle pianis- 
simo, a lingering breathlessness.””—Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 13, 


He evokes 


‘ 


“The recital bore many marks that distinguish it from the thousand 
and one recitals here.... Musical line after musical line strove upward, 
onward, towered aloft, impressive, majestic .... Whatever variation in 
the color of the tone of that neutral instrument it is possible to draw 
from it, Mr. Havens succeeded in drawing.... The pianist was still 
playing encores when the reviewer left.’”— Boston Transcript, Jan. 13, 1927. 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


Concert Direction H. B. Williams, Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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RUDOLF 


LAUBENTHA 


TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


AS HANS IN THE BARTERED BRIDI 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 


“No 


Encore” Rule Broken Owing To 
Audience’s Rising and Shouting 
Demand 


throughout his singing appeared 
music-drama mood. ... His encore, 
Farewell was a magnificent piece of 
lyric staging. ... The tenor’s tremendous voice 
ranged high, clear and resonant in a veritably colossal 
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that difficult Siegmund’s Love Song in 

His high notes rang out majes 
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Audience in Furore of Applause Over 


Laubenthal’s Song—Wagnerian Tenor 
Gets Ovation After Ovation 
at Concert 


If there were a record of such things it might be said 
of Rudolf Laubenthal’s singing at the Odeon last 

sht that it created a furore unparalleled in the his- 
t St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Never 
before by present recollection has an audience shown 
so nearly delirious a reaction as when this superb 
artist, having concluded the Meistersinger Preislied 
graciously condescended to sing Wagner's finest aria, 
the Love-Song from “Die Walkuere.” Even after 
the repetition the applause continued for fully five 
minutes and at one moment it seemed as though the 
visitor would have to sing that apostrophe to amorous 
Spring oncé more to eae that exultant throng. - 
St. Louis Globe-De 20, 1 
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MARCH 19 


Freiheit Mandolin Orchestra 


The Freiheit Mandolin Orchestra gave a concért under 
the direction of Jacob Schaefer at Town Hall on March 
19. This orchestra consists of sixty-five instrumentalists 
first and second mandolins, mandolas, mando-cellos, bass 
mandolins, and various sizes of concertinos which added 
a sort of wood-wind color to the ensemble effect. The 
program included works by Ippolitoff-lvanoff, Moussorgsky, 
Arensky, Schaefer, Ponchon, Granados, Haydn, Grieg, and 
Gretry. They were extremely well given, some of them 
being of quite professional excellence in spite of the fact that 
this is strictly an amateur organization. Mr. Schaefer is 
a remarkable conductor who knows exactly what he wants 
to accomplish and succeeds with remarkable facility, 
patience, and good humor in attaining his ends. His own 
compositions were amusing and well constructed. There 
was a large audience present and much hearty applause. 


MARCH 20 
New York Chamber Music Society 


At the Plaza Hotel, March 20, the New York Chamber 
Music Society gave its usual Sunday evening program, in- 
cluding, with Beethoven, Saint-Saens and Schumann, the 
new work by Ernest Bloch entitled Four Episodes, which 
won the $1,000.00 prize given by C. C. Birchard through 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. The judges who 
made the award were Albert Stoessel, Carl Engel, Howard 
Hanson, Frederick Jacobi and Emerson Whithorne. It is 
scored for piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon, two 
violins, viola, cello and bass. The music is somewhat less 
modern than that which Bloch has offered to the New York 
public in recent seasons at least so it seemed from a single 
hearing. The quarter tones, which one finds in the quintet 
and in the cello part of Sholomo, appeared to be absent in 
this new suite—but perhaps they were not, for quarter tones 
are hard to hear. At all events some of this music may be 
termed pleasing, and some of it is amusing; the last move- 
ment is certainly amusing. This last movement is called 
simply “Chinese,” and Chinese it is. Bloch, who is now 
living in San Francisco, has undoubtedly been walking along 
Grant Street, and among narrow streets in its immediate 
vicinity, where varnished sixteen-year-old oysters, edible 
snakes, and such like delicacies are displayed in the win- 
dows, and the crash, clang, whine and wheeze of some 
Chinese orchestra is heard celebrating a wedding, a theatri- 
cal performance or the inception of a new Tong war— all 
of which Bloch put into his noisy little fantasy called 
“Chinese.” This new suite confirms the impression al- 
ready held that Bloch is one of the most gifted of living 


composers. 
Studio Guild — 


At the Studio Guild Hour, on March 20, a program was 
given by Arthur Gordon Huson, escola Mary Merker, 
soprano, and Marjorie Wiggins, pianist. Mr. Huson was 
soloist for several years at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Newark before accepting the role of Schubert 
in Blossom Time. His program on this occasion included 
works not of Schubert, but of Verdi and some English and 
American writers. Miss Merker is at the present time 
soloist in two prominent New York churches, and selected 
for her program numbers German and French songs and two 
hy Americans—Griffes and Dunsmore. 

Marjorie Wi iggins, pianist, has been choir director and 
organist at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at New Rochelle. 
She is now studying with Henrietta Michelson and shows 
in her fine musicianship and the excellency of her technical 
equipment the results of the teaching of her eminent in- 
structor, 

Carolyn Bergheim 

Carolyn Bergheim gave a recital at the American Lab- 
oratory Theater on March 20, and was afterwards honored 
by a reception at the home of her teacher, Ignace Hilsberg, 
where many friends added their congratulations te the ap- 
plause and the handsome floral offerings that were tendered 
this gifted debutante as no more than a just recognition of 
her a. 

Miss Bergheim played a program consisting of three 
short groups of pieces selected mostly from the classics— 
Scarlatti, Beethoven, Brahms, Glyck, Weber—this mood 
being relieved by a Chopin ballade, two familiar composi- 
tions of Liszt and a pleasing fantasy by Godowsky entitled 
Alt-Wien—Old Vienna—not old, but new and very Godow- 
skian. One can only commend the excellent manner in which 
Miss Bergheim interpreted all of this music in its various 
manners and idioms. She is obviously a genuinely musical 
nature, and although one perceives that she has been ex- 
cellently taught one must also observe that she has sterling 
natural endowments. Among these one must mention first 
of all an unusually developed sense of rhythm and form 
which gives to her performance a solidity that is sure to win 
success and appreciation with any audience. Her phrasing is 
excellent, and the tonal color obtained by proper touch and 
use of the pedal, motivated by genuine “musicianship, gives 
the music a rich sonority, dynamic nuance and variety that 
deserves the highest commendation. Miss Bergheim is a 
genuine artist. 


MARCH 21 
Robert Goldsand 


“Hats off, gentlemen, a genius of the first rank!” printed 
nearly a hundred years ago by Robert Schumann, referring 
to Schubert, is certainly applicable to youthful Robert Gold- 
sand, pianist from Vicuae, who gave his debut recital in 
Town Hall, March 21. What if he does hum melodies as he 
plays them, uses hie. feet in staccato fashion (both on and 
off the pedals), etc., there are other geniuses who do worse 
things. In any case, he gets his effects and wins his audi- 
ence. Robust touch and vigor were in Beethoven’s Appas- 
sionata sonata, and a big technical feat was his playing of 
the Paganini-Brahms Variations. Such a pianissimo stac- 
cato! Vigorous applause brought from him as encore the 
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Schubert Ave Maria, played with beautiful teuch. As for 
the speed, clearness, use, and non-use of the pedal and the 
musical warmth in a Chopin group, this was heard and 
admired on all sides; the G flat Study, with greatest speed 
and clearness, followed. Eclogue, Valse Oublieé, and Tar- 
antella by Liszt closed the program with musical fire-works. 


Mannes School Concert 


Paul Stassevitch conducted the Senior Orchestra of the 
David Mannes Music School in a delightful program, eve- 
ning, March 21, leading the body of players in Bach’s Con 
certo Grosso for string orchestra and in Mozart’s G minor 
symphony. In the Mozart symphony the Senior Orchestra 
had the assistance of professional woodwind and_ brass 
players. Two young violinists, each about ten years of age, 
played Bach’s double concerto to the accompaniment of the 
string group. Other solos were for soprano and tenor. Mr. 
Stassevitch, who is on the artist violin faculty of the school, 
was heard earlier this season in the first of the artist re- 
citals, 

The second of the special student concerts at the Mannes 
School, of which the Senior Orchestra’s concert was the 
first, will be given by the younger students on the afternoon 
of April 20. 


MARCH 22 
The Malkin Trio 


Manfred Malkin, pianist of big technic and musical im- 
pulse; Jacques Malkin, violinist with beautiful singing tone, 
and Joseph Malkin, cellist with human-voice expressive 
bowing, heard at Aeolian Hall, March 22, showed what 
genuine artistic musical natures, combined with all-embrac- 
ing technic, can accomplish. The brothers began with 
Brahms’ B major trio, unique in that all four movements 
are either in B major or B minor; the singing phrases, in 
volved rhythms, the mysterious effects in the adagio, all this 
was very effective. The only other music was the truly in 
spired Tschaikowsky trio in A minor. all the pathos, sorrow, 
regret, tragedy, and funereal characteristics in the monu- 
mental work came out in the Malkins’ combined interpreta- 
tion. The attitude of the audience was that of true music 
lovers, and highly appreciative applause brought the _per- 
formers back several times. 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Rachmaninoff, Soloist 


Carnegie Hall held a packed throng of listeners for this 
evening’s concert by the visitors from the Quaker City. 

Aside from the customary New York interest in Stokow- 
ski and his accomplished players, there was another magnet 
of attraction in the presence of Sergei Rachmaninoff, who 
appeared as the soloist in his new piano concerto, (his 
fourth) in G minor, opus 40. An account of the composi- 
tion and its performance will be found in the Variations 
department of this issue of the MusicaL Courter. 

Rachmaninoff figured also as the creator of three short 
works for chorus and orchestra, The Duck and the Drake, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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[ WERRENRATH | 


Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, famous baritone, writes of the Chickering - - - 
“T hardly think you realize how much it means to me to be back in the 
Chickering family --- Once more I have a piano that is inexhaustibly 
rich in character, and vibrantly, sympathetically alive in tone.” 


Hands That Made Liszt's Chickering Make 
Your Chickering 








IME ---- and time alone - - - - can give to a piano-maker’s 
fingers sensitive precision, the magic of creation. The hands 
of men who made the Chickering for Liszt and the musical 
giants of his era - - - - those same historic hands still make 

the Chickering -- - your Chickering --- the choice of the world’s 
most sensitive artists of today. Q| Of all the pianos of our 
generation the Chickering alone bears this stamp of ancestral 
craftsmanship. The Chickering - - - and the Chickering only 
---is still made by historic master craftsmen whose service 
dates not merely 10 or 20 years--- but---30---35--- 
40---45 years---and even longer. No quest of modern 


factory efhciency has been allowed to diminish the 
uncanny understanding of those hands endowed with years of 
making the world’s greatest piano. Q| A fine piano obtains 
and preserves its character by reason of the craftsmen 
who build it and the tradition which binds them to- 
gether. Each generation of Chickering piano 
builders has seen to it that the Chickering 
of their day was the highest 
achievement of their art. 
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CLAUDIA 


ULI 


Beloved on Three Continents! 





Mar. 25. Sailing for La Scala, Milan, 
season 


Excerpts from the Press: 

Claudia Muzio, with her gloriously 
beautiful voice that lends itself with 
equal facility to heavy dramatic work 
or the most exquisite lyric singing, was 
heard in the roie of Violetta and sang 
with an opulence of vocal appeal that 
brought her the adulation of her audi- 
ence. Hers is a wonderful organ, flex- 
ible as a reed, capable of subjection to 
the most delicate pianissimo, and in the 
coloratura singing having that lovely 
floating tone that carries to every far- 
thest corner of the house.—Buffalo 


Courier-Express, Buffalo, he 


Last night’s performance was event- 
ful for it brought to Buffalo a new 
Violetta in the person of Claudia 
Muzio. Her appearance in the role 
was something to remember for all 
time. Her coloratura soprano voice 
had a rich, velvety quality even in the 
highest register—a clear sweetness al- 
most unbelievably pure and a carrying 
power that seemed strongest when soft- 
est.—-Buffalo Evening Times, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Stanley Deacon, baritone, was pre- 
ee in recital by the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, president, as the third artist in the series of 
musicale teas, of which Mrs. Joseph C. King is general chair- 
man and Mrs. Leonard Brown, vice-chairman, assisted by an 
able committee. Mr. Deacon has a voice of unusually ap- 
pealing quality, with reasonant high tones and fine breath 
control, to which is added the ability instantly to re-create 
the scene of the song. Leith Stevens was the accompanist 
and also contributed an excellent piano solo, with two en- 
cores. An encore was necessary after each of three of Mr. 
Deacon’s groups and at the close of the program two more 
were granted. 

John M. Steinfeldt’s Mass in G minor was sung by the 
full choir of St. Mary’s Church with the composer con- 
ducting and playing the organ. Recently the same com- 
poser’s Christmas Anthem, Hodie Christus Natus Est, dedi- 
cated to Rev. Theodore Laboure, O. M. L., was also sung. 

The regular semi-weekly organ recitals of Hugh McAmis, 
municipal organist, are drawing large crowds. All the num- 
bers are played with musicianly registration and fine technic. 
After each program large crowds continue to gather around 
the console to have its mysteries explained. 

Dudley — ten-year-old pianist, was presented in 
recital recently by his teacher, Mrs. L. Heye. He is most 
talented for one of his years. 

The junior department of the Tuesday Musical Club, Lida 
V. Grosch, chairman, recently presented an interesting pro- 
gram of Spanish music following the business session. 
Alfred Summer, past-president of the department (now in 
Dallas) and a former piano pupil of Mrs. Eugene Staffel, 
was made an honorary member in recognition of his winning 
a piano scholarship in Dallas where he will study with 
Julius A. Jahn. 

Herbert Reed was elected director of a new choral organ- 
ization, formed by members of the Woman’s Club, to be 
known as the Woman’s Club Chorus. 

The combined orchestras of the two high schools, Otto 
Zoeller, conductor, recently played an engagement at the 
Palace Theater, giving excellent numbers, following the reg- 
ular overture by the fine orchestra of the theater, Don 
Felice, conductor. 

A musical travelogue, written by Russell Hughes, and ar- 
ranged by Catherine Clarke, was presented at a recent meet- 
ing of the San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams 
eck, president. Miss Clarke dressed as a gob, seated at the 
piano, gave the clever numbers, the following representing 
the various countries visited by the gob: Virginia Majewski, 
violinist; Mazie Dietrick and Margaret Rather, dancers; 
Mary Kroe ger, Betty Longaker Wilson and Bess Harrington, 
sopranos ; Juanita Baskin, reader, and Gertrude Miller, cellist. 

Recent musical activities of Mary Stuart Edwards have 
included groups of songs for the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, when she was obliged to give three encores after her 
group; for the Pen Women’s luncheon, and a program for 
the Lions’ Club, of Alice, Tex. Mrs. Eugene Staffel was 
the capable accompanist for all appearances. 

Helen Oliphant Bates was in charge of an interesting pro- 
gram on the subject, Music of the Northlands, following 
the regular business meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president. Participants were: Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel, Fern Hirsch _ Olga Heye, pianists; Mrs. 
Eugene Hays, soprano; Mrs. T. H. Flannery, contralto, and 
Mrs. James Graham who nd a pianologue in Swedish cos- 
tume. 

Mrs. Eugene Staffel was in charge of a program for the 
Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Herzberg, president. The 
subject was Wagner Romances. The participants were Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel, Effie Decuir, Pauline Stippich and Fern 
Hirsch in piano quartet; Virginia Majewski, violinist, Ger- 
trude Miller, cellist, and Grace Miller, pianist, in trio num- 
bers: Mrs. Charles Treuter, soprano; Warren Hull, bari- 
tone: Ernest Thomas, violinist; Mrs. Guy Simpson, con- 
tralto:; Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; Olga Seiser and Ruth 
Herbst McDonald in piano duo, and Mattie i: Rees, Mrs. 
Charles Treuter, Mrs. James Chalkley, Mrs. H. Flannery, 
Mrs. Paul Rochs, Mrs. Eugene Hays, Mrs. Edgar Schmuck 
and Mrs. Guy Simpson in vocal ensemble. Walter Dunham 
and Mrs. Eugene Staffel were the accompanists. 

The junior department of the San Antonio Musical Club, 
Mrs. Alois Braun, chairman, presented a delightful program 
with Jeanette Fiegenbaum in charge. 

The music section of the San Antonio Branch of the 
American Association of University Women, Emma Gutzeit, 
president, entertained with the annual musicale, with Mrs. 
Guy Simpson and Mrs. Paul Rochs in charge. Participants 
were Tuesday Musical Club Trio (Virginia Majewski, viol- 
inist: Gertrude Miller, cellist and Grace Miller, pianist) ; 
Charles Stone, tenor; Betty Longaker Wilson, soprano; Mrs. 
Guy Simpson, contralto; Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano, and 
Catherine Clarke in a pianologue. 

Walter Dunham, official organist of the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, assisted by Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, and Charles 
Stone, tenor, in selections from famous operas, presented the 
regular monthly organ recital. Mr. Dunham played with his 
customary fine musicianship. 

Dr. Herbert E. Peckham was presented in a lecture by the 
San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, presi- 
dent, on the subject, The Psychology of Music Interpreta- 
tion and Execution, and the Relation between Sound Percep- 
tions and Physical and Mental Health. 

Mrs. Leonard Brown, first vice-president of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, entertained with an elaborate luncheon in honor 
of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, founder and life president of the or- 
ganization. A delightful program was given by Mary Mar- 
garet Brown, harpist (daughter of the hostess) ; Mrs. Fred 
Jones, soprano, and Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Edward Sachs; and Maria Ascarra. 

Charlotte ome violinist, accompanied by Wilhelmina 
Mosel, and Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel, gave enjoyable groups when Post D of the 
Travelers’ Protective Association honored Edward Sachs for 
thirty-five years of service as their secretary. 

The Chaminade Choral Society, David Griffin, director 
(auxiliary of the Tuesday Musical Club, presented the an- 
nual public program, with admission by invitation, assisted 
by the Tuesday Musical Trio; Mrs. R. Newman, soprano, 
and Virginia Majewski, violinist. Incidental solo was given 
by Mrs. H. F. Scholl in the choral numbers. The choral 
program was rendered with good tonal balance and inter- 
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pretation under the capable direction of Mr. Griffin. Mrs. 
G. P. Gill was the capable accompanist. 

Ora Laas Witte was guest soloist recently with St. Mark’s 
Choir, Oscar J. Fox, organist and choirmaster. 

Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano, was presented in recital 
by the San Antonio All-Star Artist Series (Nat M. Washer, 
president; Morris Stern, vice-president; Edith M. Resch, 
secretary, treasurer and manager; and A. M. Oberfelder, 
booking manager), as the sixth attraction in the series. An 
unusually large audience greeted Miss Ponselle with pro- 
longed applause as she stepped from the wings, for her beau- 
tiful voice and splendid art are well known here. The pro- 
gram showed her great range, beautiful high tones and rich 
quality of voice to fine advantage. Many recalls and encores 
were given. The assisting artist and accompanist was Stuart 
Ross. His solos greatly enhanced the beauty of the program. 
Encores were also necessary after his numbers. 

Stuart Ross was a guest at the Kiwanis luncheon and con- 
tributed three delightful piano solos and an alternation record 
of the Etude de Concert (MacDowell), played by the Ampico 
in the Knabe. He was presented by I. Bledsoe, president of 
the San Antonio Music Company. 

Rosa Ponselle was given a private organ recital by Hugh 
McAmis, municipal organist, at three o'clock, the day of his 
regular recital. So delighted was Miss Ponselle that she 
remained for the public recital. 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, was presented in recital by the 
Mildred Gates Auditorium Series, as the third attraction in 
the series. It is difficult to find words to describe adequately 
the art of this man. Each composer seemed to live and 
breathe under his touch. The program was one of the finest 
ever presented here. Of decided interest was Casella’s son- 
atina with its dissonances and strange rhythms. Technic is 
forgotten when listening to his playing, so much a part of 
him does the composition become. His appearance in San 
Antonio will long be remembered as one of the outstanding 
concerts of many seasons. It is hoped one may again have 
the privilege of hearing this giant of the keyboard. S. W. 


Gray-Lhevinne Heard in Canton, Ohio 


On February 4, the popular American violinist gave both 
an afternoon and evening recital at Canton, Ohio, and was 
heard by almost two thousand people, under the local 
auspices of Leslie D. Hanson. Gray-Lhevinne made a 
genuine sensation. The Canton Daily News of February 
5, in an article signed by Helen Welsheimer, said: “Life, 
all its sorrows and joys and tenderness, seemed to sing in 
the art of Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, world famous violinist, 
who held her audience captivated with the witchery of her 
bow at the two concerts Friday afternoon and evening. 
With charming intimacy of personality combined with com- 
plete mastery of her Cremona, she made the exceedingly 
difficult numbers that she played seem simple to understand, 
showing exquisite delicacy of lighter phrasing, majesty, 
brilliant technic, and a deep knowledge of musical values. 
With tones pure as threads as of spun gold, she surpassed 
as an interpreter of emotions, she herself being vibrant, 
sensuous, and harmonically a part of her instrument. One 
of -the most unique and charming features of the programs 
was her method of picturing the music before she played it, 
telling the story, and then carrying one into a magic realm 
while it unfolded. She threw a glamor of fascinating, in- 
formed anecdotes and dramatic stories of compositions over 
everything; her hold on the imagination is one of her 
most charming attributes.” 

The Evening Repository, Canton, Ohio, February 5, had 
this to say “Gray-Lhevinne gave a brilliant and novel 
concert Friday evening under the auspices of L. D. Hanson. 
Her work in the concerto was astonishing; this concerto 
demands a very facile technic which Mme. Gray-Lhevinne 
has to an unusual degree, performed with an authority and 
finish that gave added luster to each movement. There 
seeme to be nothing Mime. Gray-Lhevinne cannot do with 
her violin and do easily. It would be impossible to over- 
emphasize the poetic performance of her next three num- 
bers. In an impetuous, vivid Habanera, Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne showed oe an interpreter of musical, 
emotional power. Mme. Gray-Lhevinne’s tone is a revela- 
tion for its unbelievable purity and velvety quality. The 
artist played with imagination and eloquence.’ 


American Institute Piano Pupils’ Recital 
Seven very promising young pianists collaborated in a 


recital of piano pieces at the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York, March 4, all of them being pupils 
of Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the institution. Ina Alida 
Pihlman played a group of interesting works, of which 
Sinding’s Allegro Energico and Song Without Words, was 
given with spirit and expression. Elinor Everitt performed 
the long and complicated contrapuntal Toccata in D (Bach) 
with clearness and sincerity, and Doris Parvin was ap- 
plauded for her excellent playing of a Brahms capriccio. 
Variety of touch and expression were salient qualities in 
Helen G. Williams’ performance of works by MacDowell, 
Gluck and Schumann; it was very musical playing. 
Theodolinda Castellini showed good staccato touch, and 
strong fingers in a Mendelssohn scherzo and Chopin study, 
while Dorothy Manley’s interpretation of the complex 
Brahms sonata excerpt, as well as Rachmaninoff’s prelude 
in G sharp minor, deserves special praise. Florence Hub- 
bart, perhaps .the youngest of the seven pianists, plays 
scales with pearly touch, interlocking octaves with necessary 
skill, and has good taste, all of which came to the 
fore in Liszt’s E flat Paganini study. Needless to say, 
all had memorized their music, and the good style and 
clean-cut phrasing characteristic of Chittenden pupils’ 
playing was noted by the applausive audience 
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“THE FINEST TENOR HEARD IN MANY A DAY” 


Toronto Globe. 





“Eloquent” 
“Distinguished” 


“Ingratiating” 


“Dramatic” 


“Effective” 





“Outstanding” 
“Commanding” 
“Intelligent” 
“Remarkable” 


“Poetic” 








TUDOR DAVIES 





“Tudor Davies Earns Honors in Title Role of Opera Done in 
English” 


“By all the odds the important feature of the evening was the poetic 
and poignant Lohengrin of Tudor Davies. It was a characterization 
that combined a moving mood of mysticism in acting with singing of 
breadth and beauty. Many details were brought out with a signifi- 
cance which showed how intimately Mr. Davies has understood and 
projected the part.”—The Philadelphia Inquirer, March 25, 1927. 


“Mr. Davies made a good appearance as the Knight, acting accept- 
ably, and singing with authority.”—Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
March 25 1927. 





As Lohengrin with Civic Opera Company in Philadelphia 


“Honors of the evening for intelligible singing went to Tudor 
Davies, who sang every word of the Lohengrin music as clearly and 
intelligently as the most captious could demand. It was an experi- 
ence to hear such beautiful utterance and a lesson to our singers.” 


The Philadelphia Record, March 25, 1927. 


“Mr. Davies made his Philadelphia debut with the company and 
showed a beautiful voice, remarkable enunciation, a good stage pres- 
ence and fair dramatic ability. His Song to the Swan of the first act, 
the love music of the third and the entire closing scene were very 
finely done.” —-Evening Public Ledger, Philadelphia, March 25, 1927. 











ORPHEUS CLUB, CINCINNATI, 
FEBRUARY 17th 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER: 

“Mr. Davies's presence is commanding. He gains 
the confidence of his audience before he has uttered a 
note. That he will become a favorite with American 
audiences seems to be a certainty. He has a rich 
voice of robust quality, firmly placed, and he takes 
the upper range easily. His interpretations are in- 
telligent and distinguished for refinement and vocal 


CHICAGO NEWS: 


“His singing of two 


CHICAGO EXAMINER: 


distinction. 





WELSH CHORAL SOCIETY, CHICAGO 
FEBRUARY 18th 


arias 
exemplary in the art of oratorio singing.” 


“Tudor Davies proved himself an artist of 
His voice is at once bright, warm and 
rich and he commands a legato of oily smoothness.” 


MENDELSSOHN CHOIR, TORONTO, 
FEBRUARY 25th 
TORONTO GLOBE: 
“Mr. Davies showed the finest tenor voice we have 
heard in many a long day, safely carrying off the 
honors.” 


by Handel was 


TORONTO TELEGRAM: 

“Tudor Davies was the outstanding member of the 
quartet, possessing a voice both lyric and robust, 
together with a style capable of the extremes of ex 
pressiveness, from tenderness to dramatic passion.” 








eloquence.” 





A Telegram From Power Symons. 


BY TUDOR DAVIES. 


SERVEDLY ENDORSE HIM AND PREDICT 





“TWENTY-FOUR HUNDRED PEOPLE STIRRED TO TREMENDOUS ENTHUSIASM 
GLORIOUS VOICE AND FERVOR. 


Cincinnati Orpheus Club: 


SEVEN ENCORES. 
AMERICAN SUCCESS.” 


I UNRE 
GREAT 








Echo from the Boston Beethoven Festival: 


“Tudor Davies was 
tenor part and was the 
singers.” Olga 


Post, March 23, 1927. 


Samaroff in New York E 


apparently at home in the 
most effective of the solo 
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“MADE A HIT” 


-New York Herald Tribune 


ABBY 


MORRISON 
RICKER 


OPERA SOLILOQUIES 


entertainment,— 


Charmed her audier with her singing and acting. An 
idea very interesting, she did delightfully these opera 
parts widely divergent . met with great enthusiasm 
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New York Herald Tribune. 
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y group of debutantes in Chinese coats 

7% Chinese scenes from L’Oracolo.— 
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in Boston one season with San 
The cynical might suggest her 
hould have its appeal for more 

traditional temperament.— 


Owing to urgent requests Miss 
Morrison is repeating her Opera Solil- 
oquy program at the Mayfair Theater, 
New York, on Tuesday, May 3, at 3.30 
o’clock. Reserved seats sold at the 
Theater or can be secured through 
Morrison Management. 

A few dates open this spring and next 
season for Opera Soliloquies, Straight 
Song Program, Oratorio or Grand Opera. 


Address: W. Wood Management 
217 East 72nd Street New York 
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(Continued from page 16) 

Oh, My Johnny, and Powder and Paint. They are folk 
songs, the second of them being of plaintive character, and 
the other two, whimsically humorous. The. orchestral set- 
ting brings out the mood of the texts strikingly and height- 
ens the coloring of the original tunes. They are not im- 
portant compositions, but they are attractive and arresting 
because of their suggestive new form. Kurt Schindler had 
trained the chorus of contraltos and bassos, about twenty in 
number, and they sang well. 

Stokowski, still conducting with his left hand, gave a 
rousing and highly luminous reading of Tschaikowsky’s 
orchestral fantasy, Romeo and Juliet, which closed the pro- 
gram. The Rachmaninoff concerto was the opening num- 
ber, rather an unusual arrangement at a symphony concert. 


MARCH 23 
Gold Medal Winners’ Contest 


A program of ensemble music was given at Carnegie 
Hall, March 23, by Gold Medal Winners, New York Music 
Week Association, which enlisted many participants. As 
usual when amateurs work together, there was delay 
(8:40 p. m.) in beginning the Junior string ensemble, twenty 
players (including two girls), which performed Mozart's 
serenade well under conductor Henry Burck. Junior and 
senior pianists played a Bach concerto for three pianos, with 
accompaniment of strings, conducted by Ernest Hutcheson ; 
they played with fluency and unity, and, in order of appear- 
ance, were Norman Plotkin, Samuel Selkovitz, Emile 
Koehler, Hannah Klein, Harriet Merber, and Ruth ‘Slev sky. 
Oscar Saenger obtained surprising volume, sharp attack 
and excellent choral effect from his comparatively limited 
group of mixed voices; their numbers included The Mount 
of Olives, Hallelujah chorus, Elegy, and The Heavens Arc 
Declaring, all by Beethoven. There was welcome climax 
in the music, with Messrs. Noble and Daley at the organ 
and piano, under the direct, clear beat of Mr. Saenger. 
The senior piano group—Blanche Salomon, Dora Miller, 
Dorothy Wagner and Victoria Danin—was heard in the 
Bach concerto for four pianos, with string ensemble con- 
ducted by Mr. Hutcheson; a string ensemble which followed 
had Max Bendix as conductor. Junior and_ seniors 
collaborated in a string quartet by Haydn, Dr. Damrosch, 
conductor, and the closing number was Saint-Saéns’ Danse 
Macabre, arranged for seven solo-pianos, also conducted by 
Mr. Hutcheson; the players were Victoria Danin, Hannah 
Klein, Harriet Merber, Dora Miller, Blanche Salomon, 
Ruth Slevsky and Dorothy Wagner. 

A glance at the names shows what nationality won most 
of the prizes, and should give Americans reason to consider 
why this is; it is not because of unmusical forefathers, or 
materialistic surroundings, that the native-born does not win 
music-prizes. When we are willing to work, and work, and 
wait for results, then we will become prize-winners ! 


Marie Montana 

Marie Montana, lyric soprano, appeared in her first New 
York Recital at Town Hall on March 23. Miss Montana 
had an interesting program to offer in which she fared most 
happily in the Italian and French songs. Miss Montana 
has a voice of great beauty and warmth. She has also 
dramatic instinct as decidedly portrayed in her aria from the 
Pearl Fishers, in which selection the recitative was an ex- 
cellent example of declamatory interpretation. The singer 
has also to her advantage a charming appearance and stage 
manner and throughout the evening she was warmly ap- 
plauded by a large and friendly audience. 


Doris Emerson 


Doris Emerson, lyric soprano, presented a program of 
much value at Aeolian Hall on March 23.. She is, first 
of all, a charming individual, a pleasure to look at, and with 
her unaffected and yet decided personality establishes her- 
self in the favor of an audience before she has even offered 
any of her artistic accomplishments. Coupled with this she 
has a voice of sweet, fresh quality of extensive range. 
Throughout this range it maintains a purity and sonority 
which makes for an even scale and a continuous flow of 
beautiful musical sound. In her study of singing Miss 
Emerson has attained an easy emission and a mastered 
breath control. It is this which accounts for her apparent 
lack of any sort of effort in her sostenuto and legato. Her 
attacks are impeccable and her technic is markedly flex- 
ible. 

In the selections which Miss Emerson chose to form her 
program on this occasion she was particularly happy in 
Haydn’s My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair, and a high 
pitched Bach air, See What His Love Will Do. This latter 
was an example of the range and sustaining power of the 
singer to which the audience was keenly appreciative. In 
her German group the Strauss Standchen and Marietta’s 
air from Korngold’s Die Todte Stadt, were indicative of 
the brightness of Miss Emerson’s moods and vocal equip- 
ment. Her French songs were sung with sensitiveness 
and a rather quaint charm. In the Liszt and Staub numbers 
of this group she skilfully portrayed a restrained exalta- 
tion which was achieved by one of her great assets, her 
cantilena. Her English group was no less effective; Mrs. 
Beach’s Moon Path was a charming, wistful bit. The 
singer enhances her singing to a great extent by her ability 
for diminuendos and crescendos which she uses with dis- 
crimination and good taste. She need never attempt at any 
sort of forcing for her voice is naturally very resonant. 
As a last encore the soprano added Juliette’s Waltz. . She 
was enthusiastically received during the entire evening. 
Walter Golde was her efficient accompanist. 


MARCH 24 


New York Symphony: John Charles Thomas, 
Soloist 


Marking his return to conduct the closing concerts of this 
season's list, of the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch was given a warm welcome at Carnegie Hall, 
March 24, the orchestra rising on his entrance. Franck’s 
D minor symphony was the opening and chief work of the 
matinee, a performance of commendable refinement making 
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it. Vaughan Williams’ fantasia for strings alone, on a 
Tallis theme (of A. D. MXVI), is monotonous music of 
schoolmaster type, whereas the closing Catalonia, Spanish 
rhapsody by Albeniz, is vital, rousing music, of utmost 
spontaneity, and was played with appropriate spirit. John 
Charles Thomas came, sang and conquered as usual with 
this heroic baritone, singing two arias; that from Herodiade 
(Massenet) showed his beautiful voice and French diction to 
per fection, while the Evening Star (Tannhauser) air 
brought into play his sympathy for the German broad 
style and romantic spirit, along with impeccable enunciation. 
He does all things well! 


Louis Caton 


Billed as “The Steel Mill Tenor” (characterizing his early 
employment), Louis Caton gave his second annual song 
recital at Town Hall, March 24, Mary Schultz, violinist, 
assisting, with Charles A. Baker at the piano. He demon- 
strated fine progress since heard a year ago, in Old English 
songs, German and American groups, etc., his voice being 
especially expressive in ballads. 


New York Philharmonic: Gieseking, Soloist 

On March 24, at Carnegie Hall, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, under Wilhelm Furtwaengler, gave a Beethoven 
program which aroused unusual interest. It began with 
the Beethoven Grand Fugue, in B flat major, op. 133, ably 
transcribed for string orchestra by Mr. Furtwaengler. This 
version of the Fugue, originally written for a few pieces, 
gained much in grandeur, depth of tone and in magnificence 
of contrapuntal climaxes. 

Walter Gieseking was soloist for the second number, the 
concerto in G major, for piano and orchestra, op. 58. There 
are few pianists who have as full an understanding of Bee- 
thoven and are as well able to interpret him as Mr. Giese- 
king. His rendition of the three movements of the concerto 
were a marvel of effective, though restrained, beauty, re- 
markable for its continuity, with subtle nuances and phras- 
ing. The pianist was applauded enthusiastically at the 
conclusion recalled to the stage repeatedly. 

As a concluding number, Mr. Furtwaengler gave the 
ever pleasing Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67, with 
delightful individuality of interpretation. The applause 
which greeted the conductor after this number was as 
spontaneous and hearty as that which acclaimed the soloist 
after the preceding number. 


MARCH 26 


Mount Saint Vincent Glee Club 


Under the direction of Nicola Montani a concert was 
given in Town Hall on March 26 by the glee club and 
orchestra of the College of Mount Saint Vincent. This glee 
club is an immense organization, and the girls were all 
dressed in cap and gown and made an extremely decorative 
picture on the stage. The singing was of a high order, 
as was also the performance of the orchestra. It was a 
fashionable affair, largely attended and vigorously ap- 
plauded. Interest was added by the participation of Con- 
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ALL DAY LONG 
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y 
Samuet Ricwarps Gaines 
Words by Daviw SteveNS 
In three keys, low, medium, and high... .$.60 
This, Mr. Gaines’ latest song, is destined to take its place among 
the most popular progfam numbers of the season 
I~ 
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MY SONG 


by 
H. Maurice Jacouet 
Words by Marcery Campseit 


two keys, low and high 
An ideal encore song, exquisitely finished. 


— ee 
THE ETERNAL GIFT 


Heten B. Fromer 
Words by Hersert Irvinc Harris 
In two keys, low and high $.50 
An uncommonly strong encore number which ‘has been effectively sung 
by Paul Althouse. 
— —>—_ 
Splendid Settings by 
SAMUEL R. LEWIS 
to Five Poems by 
JOHN MASEFIELD 
for medium voice. 
ROADWAYS 


A song to ar — who corm wash eal — = places 
of the sea ° $.50 
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BEAUTY 


A love son; of rare and moving tenderness. 
Fraser Gange ‘ ° ° ° ° . . . 


e+ 
A NIGHT AT DAGO TOM'S 


A roistering and joyous number of infectious jollity . $.60 
—_o—_ 
CAPE HORN GOSPEL 


This_ vigorous - has — sung aes — success b: 
Fraser Gange . . $.65 


" aaalliiiite 
CARGOES 
A sturdy song, imbued with the romance of old ships . $.60 


Sung _ by 
° $.50 





These songs are all quite out of the ordinary and will add distinction 
to any program Copies sent on approval. 
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BOSTON NEW YORK 


221 Columbus 113 West 57th 
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Send all Orders to Boston Office 
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stantino Yon, who played the organ accompaniment 
Schubert’s Omnipotence and Psalm 150 by Cesar Franck. 


N. Y. Philharmonic: Leo Schulz, Soloist 


The eleventh concert (next to last) in the series of students’ 
concerts presented by the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra drew a capacity house at Carnegie Hall as usual. Con- 
ductor Furtwaengler aroused storms of applause after his 
exquisite interpretations of each of the two programmed 
numbers—Strauss’ tone poem, Don Juan, op. 20, and Franck’s 
D minor symphony. Likewise in the accompaniment for 
Leo Schulz, the veteran cellist of the orchestra, who was 
the soloist, he and his men distinguished themselves. More 
beautiful playing than Furtwaengler and the Philharmonic 
men offered can hardly be imagined. 

Mr. Schulz received great applause upon his appearance 
and still more at the close of his group, the conductor and 
men joining in the ovation. His offering were the Kol 
Nidrei, op. 47, by Bruch; Rondo, op. 94, by Dvorak, and his 
own simple but very effective Berceuse. 


Erstinn-Peckham-Clancy-Grasse 


The annual Blind Men’s Improvement Club concert at 
Aeolian Hall, March 26, was very interesting, both as to 
audience and performers, for people thus afflicted meet and 
obtain enjoyment from the affair. An audience of good 
size listened to the concert with every manifestation of in- 
terest, beginning with Edwin Grasse (blind), who played 
his own transcription for organ of Liszt's Les Preludes, 
and later on was heard as violinist in his own charming 
works, Arioso, Joy and Polonaise in C; his organ mastery, 
his violin Playing and his compositions, all have artistic 
features. Gitla Erstinn, soprano, was roundly applauded 
for her tasteful singing of songs in French, German and 
English, her expressive personality and warm voice making 
appeal. Henry Clancy has a true tenor voice, and was 
especially enjoyed in his singing of Rachmaninoff’s Silence 
of Night, with ringing high tones. . Irene Peckham’s clean- 
cut technic has grown to be a medium for truly artistic 
pianism; she played Liszt’s tenth Hungarian rhapsodie with 
splendid brilliance and good taste, flashing scales and pas- 
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sage-work standing out. 
bot and Gladys Brady. 


Accompanists were Blanche Bar- 


Katherine Bacon 

Five of Beethoven’s best-known piano sonatas were played 
by Katherine Bacon at her Town Hall recital, March 26, 
(anniversary of the composer’s death), including the Wald- 
stein, played with poetic appreciation; the Les Adieux, full 
of graceful periods; the Funeral March sonata, the varia- 
tions especially having many unusual moments of expres- 
sion and fine nuance; the Moonlight, beautiful in poise 
and calm mastery, and the Appassionata, in which bravour, 
deeply poetic feeling, and manly vigor were factors. In 
all these Mme. Bacon showed that unaffected sincerity, true 
devotion to the composer’s intent, honesty and utter self- 
repression characteristic of her Beethoven playing. De- 
spite the unclement weather, there was a good sized audience 
which manifested unusual interest and great admiration 
for the splendid piano-playing, of lofty serenity, with such 
strong applause at the that she added the andante 
from the Pathetic sonata. 

This recital finishes this year’s performance of Beethoven 
sonatas by Mme. Bacon, which attracted increased interest 
with every recital; she played all of them, thirty-two in 
number, beside the extra recital of March 26, placing her- 
self in a niche all her own through this monumental at- 
tainment; it is believed that only one other pianist now 
living in New York has done this. 


close 


Benno Moiseiwitsch 


Moiseiwitsch gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on March 26, 
playing a program of decided interest in the unusual man- 
ner which has become familiar at this great artist’s per- 
formances. He infuses every work played (whether classic 
or modern) with a spirit of his own, a richness of poetic 
fancy that delights and thrills. To speak of technic in con- 
nection with such a player as this would be out of place. 
Technic, of course, he has to a supreme degree. Without 
it he could not do what he does. But one forgets it 
one forgets questions of traditional readings and other quite 
immaterial considerations in the hypnotic charm of this 


as 
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enchanting art. Let no reader imagine that these terms are 
exaggerated. They are not. Moiseiwitsch plays in a way 
that delights even the critic wearied with a winter of con- 
cert platitudes. He is not a player that any critic likes 
to hear in a number or two, and then betake himself to 
his office to pen his estimate of the player’s art. The 
critic likes, rather, to remain for the entire performance, 
and finds his critical faculty swept aside by the emotional 
intensity of the music. The program on this occasion in- 
cluded such names as Liszt, Rachmaninoff, Ibert, Stravin- 
sky, Debussy, Ravel, Bach and Chopin—surely a_ wide 
choice! Yet one is left wondering which of all these various 
styles Moiseiwitsch understands and interprets best? Bach 
he plays with complete understanding and so magnificently 
that one wishes that he would continue with Bach; yet when 
he turns to Chopin (in this case, the B minor sonata) 
calls him instantly a Chopin player par excellence. This 
much-criticised sonata he turns into a thing of form and 
of amazing beauty. One ceases to bother about whether 
its form is right, and whether it is well-knit. Phrase after 
phrase is uttered with such loveliness that one simply sits 
back and listens and enjoys, and lets technical considerations 
sink into forgetfulness. So, too, with other works on the 
program, modern and otherwise. Moiseiwitsch simply gives 
them as they should be given, as the composers would , 
them given. Is it surprising that such art should call 
forth the most enthusiastic applause ? 


MARCH 27 


Alexander Brailowsky 

Alexander Brailowsky, Russian pianist, gave a recital, 
March 27, at Carnegie Hall. He opened with Beethoven's 
thirty-two variations on a theme in C sharp minor, which 
he played with a due regard for classic form, yet with no 
sacrifice of the warmth that characterizes his interpreta- 
tions. He followed with Debussy’s suite, Pour le Piano, 
which gave him further opportunity to reveal his mastery 
of nuances. A group from Chopin brought out the finest 
qualities of Mr. Brailowsky’s admirable art, for he is essen 
tially a pianist of the romanticists. Beauty of tone, an un- 
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keen sense of rhythm, 
a ready response to the poetic element stamped _ his 
throughout. He brought his program to a close 
Liszt's dazzling arrangements of the Spinning Song 
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Hunt, this being followed by an impressive ren- 
dition of Beethoven’s septet, opus 20, for clarinet, bassoon, 
horn, violin, viola, cello and double bass. 

Mary ve was heard in a group of four numbers by 
Mozart, Grieg, Massenet and Fourdrain and displayed a 
clear, sweet soprano voice and charming stage presence. 
Hartington Van Hoesen, always well liked at these concerts, 
sang these numbers in his usual colorful style, scoring espe- 
cially with Bernard Hamblin’s I Am Fate. 

The most ambitious number on the program was the Bach 
concerto, No. 2, in C major, for three pianos, played by 
Clarence Adler, Edwin Hughes and Harold Morris, who 
performed their difficult task with a beauty of tone and per- 
fection of ensemble only possible to artists of this calibre. 
Alfred Troemel is to be commended as conductor—the pian- 
ists being accompanied by a string orchestra—for maintain- 
ing an excellent balance of the parts and a unity of inter- 
pretation. 

Esther Morris Washburn was accompanist for Miss Mer- 
ker and Minabel Hunt for Mr. Van Hoesen. 


by Earl R. 


League of Composers 


The League of Composers gave a performance of new 
music with ballet at Jolson’s Theater on the evening of 
March 27 before an audience which filled every seat and all 
the standing room up to the fire limit. The program, con 
sisted of a Sinfonietta for chamber orchestra by Mario 
Labroca, The Tragedy of the Cello by Alexandre Tansman, 
Visual Mysticism by Alexandre Scriabin, Voyage to the 
East by Richard Hammond, and The Rivals by Henry 
Eichheim 

The Sinfonietta is one of those works of the new Italian 
school which are written in deliberate imitation of the 
antique style. Whether it was also written in deliberate 
imitation of stupidity we do not know, but that certainly was 
the impression made on this one member of the audience. 

The Tragedy of the Cello is a ballet-bouffe; in other 
words, a terpischorean farce. It is pure nonsense from 
end to end and thoroughly delightful. The music is very 
modern and very clever and would hold the attention even 
if it were played without the dance, though the dance aids 
in its understanding. 

Visual Mysticism is a transcription of the three very well 
known preludes Désir, Enigme and Caresse Dansée, by 
Scriabin, orchestrated by Forrest Lamont, well known tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Company. The orchestration is beau- 
tiful and the music is in Scriabin’s best manner. 

The Voyage to the East by Richard Hammond is a set- 
ting of a poem by Amy Lowell. It was sung by Greta 
Torpadie. The music is of rather thin texture, very lightly 
orchestrated and one hesitates to offer critical comment 
upon it until it has a rehearing. It would seem that Jolson’s 
Theater was too large for it and that it would be better 
played in a small and intimate auditorium. 

Henry Eichheim is one of the best known of the 
and has made his reputation entirely on imitations of Chin- 
ese and Japanese music. Having traveled much in these 
countries, Mr. Eichheim knows the idiom and has aided in 
its transcription by bringing native instruments with him 
from the orient. “The story of his new ballet, The Rivals, 
is taken froma Chinese poem written in 600 A. D. It is 


moderns 
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a tragedy, but of course as done in imitation of the Chinese 
manner of acting it did not seem in the least tragic, on tne 
contrary it appeared rather humorous. The music is alto- 
gether fascinating, especially one passage where the orches- 
tration appears to consist of nothing but bells. Tullio 
Serafin conducted with his accustomed mastery. 


Chamber Symphony Orchestra: Max Rosen, 
Soloist 


The third and last of the subscription concerts of the 
Chamber Symphony Orchestra was given at Aeolian Hall 
on March 27, the chief offering being a new work by Morti- 
mer Wilson entitled Music and Calories. This consisted of 
ten interludes—Dewy Morning in a Garden Patch; Crawl- 
ing, Hopping, and Waddling Things; Pink Stockings, Chig- 
ger Bites and Feet; Citrus, Cereal and Swine; From Roses 
to Coffee; In a Vineyard; A Gravel Walk, a Picture Hat, 
and No Hurry; a Cold Bottle and a Bird; Grazing Kine on 
a Hillside West; and From Soup to Nuts. This variation 
from the entitlements of an earlier age in music, such as 
Contentment, Morning, Quietude, etc., seemed to carry 
further than the actual music itself. The music was alto- 
gether modern in spirit and orchestration and while the 
thread of interpretation was a bit thin, afforded a consider- 
able degree of entertainment and _ interest. 

Much more solid was the fine performance of Max Rosen, 
violinist, who appeared as soloist in the Beethoven concerto 
in D for violin and orchestra. Mr. Rosen’s merits are those 
the highest, in loveliness of tone, completeness of con- 
ception, digital fluency, and mastery of mood. The larghetto 
of this concerto was pure ecstasy 

The Chamber Symphony Orchestra and its talented con- 
ductor, Max Jacobs, more impressive at every hear- 
ing. The orchestra is a well trained and well balanced unit, 
while the spirit of its conductor suffices to carry it to aston 
ishing heights. The program, in addition to those numbers 
already mentioned, consisted of the Mozart overture, Impre- 
sario, Henry Joseph Rigel’s symphony in D major, and Bee- 
thoven’s Ritter ballet. 
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Anca Seidlova and Martha Thompson 


The Triangle Club in Greenwich Village was the 
March 27, of a joint two-piano recital, by Misses 
and Thompson. The former’s previous New York recital 
left a good impression, so the listener was able again to 
enjoy little-played works, such as Mozart’s D major sonata 
and Rachmaninoff’s Fantasie, 5; Brahms’ waltzes and 


Op. J; 
two Arensky excerpts completed the program. 


scene, 
Seidlova 


Metropolitan Museum Concert 


Dvorak’s New World Symphony had the central place on 
the _— March program given at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art by David Mannes and a symphony orchestra, March 
19. An audience of seven thousand gathered for the public 
concert in spite of a steady downpour of rain, and also 
heard Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance March, Weber’s 
Oberon Overture, a Bach air for strings, one of the Liszt 
rhapsodies, Wagner’s Death of Siegfried, and Tschaikow- 
sky’s 1812 Overture. 
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Scores Triumph in New York and Chicago 


CHICAGO RECITAL 
January 25, 1927 
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NEW YORK RECITAL 
February 12, 1927 
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“John McCormack is a thing quite apart in our days. 





LONDON 
TELEGRAPH, HAILS JOHN 


The authority and smoothness of style, the interpretation, 
the clarity of his diction, the flexibility of his voice, the beauty of his phrasing and amazing gifts for sensing 
the poet’s meaning of the song, no less than a musician, form a collection of talents which do not more 
than once or twice in the natural span of an onlooker’s life appear in one singer.” 


DAILY 
McCORMACK 








JOHN McCORMACK re- 
turned last Tuesday on the 
Majestic, following his re- 
cent triumphs in London 
and the provinces. He will 
start immediately on a 
short spring tour, giving 
his first concert at Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday evening, 
April 3, to be followed by 
appearances in Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, and 
several other cities in be- 
tween. On May 7 Mr. 
McCormack will leave this 
country to spend part of 
the summer in Ireland and 
the balance somewhere on 
the continent not yet de- 
cided upon. He is return- 
ing to America, October 1, 
for another long tour which 
will last until the first of 
May. During that time he will sing in the East, South, on 
the ~~ Coast and probably wind up the tour in Canada 
in the late spring of 1928. While this tour has not been 
definitely mapped out, his manager, D. F. McSweeny, has 
received applications from almost every city and state in the 
country. But unfortunately only a small proportion of these 
can be accepted. 

The Musicat Courter has published an account of the 
great triumphs attending his three concerts in London. It 
is interesting to add that seldom have the conservative 
English papers gone into such rhapsodies of praise over 
Mr. McCormack as a man and as an artist. The fact that 
the tenor insisted that the description of “World’s Greatest 
Tenor” be removed from his advertising made as big a suc- 
cess in London as it did here. It is consistent with his atti- 
tude from the beginning of his career, when in the early 
days certain people wanted to advertise McCormack as “The 
Irish Caruso,” “the Greatest Tenor of the English Speaking 
Race” and the like, all of which he vetoed immediately and 
declared: “I want to be advertised as John McCormack, 
tenor.” This statement brings to mind a little incident. 
Recently where someone remarked: “You are a tenor, Mr. 
McCormack, are you not?” he replied humorously: “Just 
a man with a high voice.” 

One of the English papers, in 


Arnold Genthe photo 
JOHN McCORMACK 


trying to express the 


triumphs of McCormack, said one would have to hark back 
to Sims Reeves and Patti to find an equal for the scenes 
enacted at Albert Hall on each occasion that he sang there. 
Incidently, Mr. McCormack made the record of filling 
Albert Hall three times within five weeks, which was unpre- 
cedented in London. Another paper declared that it was 
the greatest ovation given to any artist in Albert Hall in 
years. 

At Mr. McCormack’s last concert it took twenty police- 
men to get him from the stage door through the crowd to 
his waiting automobile. Part of the distance he was lifted 
on the shoulders of the crowd, and it is not improbable that 
a few of the policemen, who helped to lift him in the air 
were his own countrymen. Mr. McCormack’s triumphs 
were not confined to London alone, for he had equal success 
all es the provinces. His concert at St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Glasgow, held one of the largest audiences ever gath- 
ered together in the history of the city. 

Robin Legge in the London Daily Telegraph, in comment- 
ing upon the tenor’s conquest of London, said: “John 
McCormack is a thing quite apart in our days. The au- 
thority and smoothness of style, the interpretation, the clarity 
of his diction, the flexibility of his voice, the beauty of his 
phrasing, and amazing gifts for sensing the poet’s meaning 
of the song, no less than a musician, form a collection of 
talents which do not more than once or twice in the natural 
span of an onlooker’s life appear in one singer.’ 

The Daily Express commented: “Only a genuine artist 
will dare to contradict the assertion of press agents that he 
is ‘the World’s Greatest Tenor,’ and John McCormack 
made a much deeper impression by denying, when inter- 
viewed last week, that he was ‘The World’s Greatest 
Tenor,’ than he would have by asserting it. “One thing 
is certain” the article continues, “London has not heard 
anyone sing for a long time as John McCormack sang yes- 
terday, and if he is not, as he says, ‘The World’s Greatest 
Tenor’ (a denial to which many will take exception), I 
know of none who give me more undiluted pleasure.” 

Everywhere on his tour through the provinces—and he 
appeared in such cities as Glasgow, Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Bristol, Cardiff, etc-—he sang to absolute 
capacity audiences. In New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, John McCormack has held down the world’s rec- 
ord for attendance. But now even these cities will have to 
look out for London which has recently shown itself a 
greater McCormack stronghold than any other city, not ex- 
cepting Dublin itself where he started his career. 


In connection with Mr. McCormack's triumphs at Albert 
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Hall it is a peculiar coincidence that it was the same Albert 
Hall which was the scene of one of his earlier conquests. 
Here he first sang the famous ballad, | Hear You Calling 
Me, with Charles Marshall, composer, at the piano 
McCormack had been shown the song less than twenty-four 
hours before, and suggested certain changes which Mz arshall 
instantly accepted. In this, McCormack introduced for the 
first time in the English balladry, that beautiful pianissimo 
of bel canto, acquired by him in Italy, which has been 
the admiration as well as the despair of many singers 
throughout the world, and which has won him the distinc- 
tion of being called “The redeemer of Bel Canto.” 


Unusual Beethoven Nunibers on Huss Program 


The concerts given by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 
invariably have unique features to which music lovers look 
forward. On their program for the forthcoming concert 
in Steinway Hall on April 4, there will be presented the 
new Huss violin sonata, played by Ruth Kemper and the 
composer; three new songs by Huss (two of them with 
violin obligato), and several new piano numbers, among 
them the Joy of Autumn, just published by Carl Fischer. 

Two Beethoven groups include an almost unknown sonata, 
written by Beethoven when eleven years old for the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and also Beethoven's setting of Goethe’s 
Haidenroeslein. The manuscript of this consisted of several 
short disconnected melodic phrases placed irregularly on a 
page of an unfinished orchestral overture, given to the 
late H. E. Krehbiel by Thayer, the great Beethoven biogra- 
pher. Mr. Krehbiel entrusted to Mr. Huss the important 
and delicate task of piecing together the fragments to make 
an organic whole, and of supplying an adequate accompani- 
ment in the Beethoven style and spirit. 

Mr. Huss will again be represented on a program of im 
portance when his Ave Maria will occupy a prominent place 
in the spring concert of the Woodman Choral at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, and the Brooklyn Choral 
under Herbert Sammond is singing the Huss Night Dance, 
on April 5, at the same auditorium. These works have 
been used by prominent choruses all over the country, the 
Ave Maria having been used in England and 
Australia. 


also 


Soder-Hueck Hour on Radio 


Ada Soder-Hueck, who is giving a series of radio recitals 
over station WOR, presented several young artists on 
March 18 whose singing charmed the many listeners-in. 
Those participating were Ethyl Mendlowitz, mezzo soprano, 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., and Loretta Bilero, coloratura soprano, 
Giselle von Egloff was at the piano 


Frances Peralta for San Francisco Opera 
i 


France Peralta has been engaged to sing a number of 
roles next fall with the San Francisco Opera Company, 
which will include Falstaff, La Cena della Beffe and Caval- 
leria Rusticana. When the Metropolitan Opera Company 
goes on tour this spring, Miss Peralta will sing the lead in 


The King’s Henchman. 
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Philadelphia Society for Contemporary Music _ struction results in a well-knit whole, very satisfying. The 
. : first and last movements are energetic, vigorous, and com 
Gives Second Concert plex in the treatment of the brilliant piano part, brilliantly 
lhe Philadelphia Society for Contemporary Music, re- played by the composer himself. The second movement, 
cently organized under the auspices of the Philadelphia Aria, is of a quieter nature, as suggested by the title, and 
Music League, gave its second concert at the Academy of the thematic material, in an exotic minor, very appealing. 
Music Foyer on March 25 before, if that were possible, This work was written in 1923 during Mr, Freed’s sojourn 
an even larger audience than that which attended its first. in Germany. The style is not very advanced—he has writ- 
At both concerts the hall was crowded and the audience ten more modern things since—but it is doubtful he has 
gave every evidence of intelligent interest and enjoyment. written anything more likely to have a lasting success, for 
If there were any more sensation seekers present at either the simple reason that among viola suites this stands out 
concert, or uninterested visitors drawn by mere curiosity by its complete suitability to the character and color of th 
at least they did not make their presence manifest. Perhaps solo instrument. It is really viola music, not violin music 
a few of the uninitiated came to see what the Society for arranged for viola—and only viola players will understand 
Contemporary Music might represent and went away con- the full significance of this and how extremely rare this 
vinced not only of its utility but of the real vitality of the ideal condition is met with. T his beautiful viola part was 
whole movement with which it is associated. It might well exquisitely played by Henri Elkan. ; 
be sot for the music given at both concerts of the new Following this on the program were four Italian songs 
society was fairly representative of the modern (or con by Malipierro and Pizzetti, sung with much expression and 
temporary) manner and the renditions and interpretations lovely, luscious tone, by Mildred Faas, and much applauded 
f it as fine as could be offered anywhere, the executants In these Miss Faas was accompanied in an exemplary man 
wing either members of the Philadelphia Orchestra- which ner by Ellis Clark Hammann. She was again heard in the 
is badge enough!—or selected from among Philadelphia’s _ final number on the program, the Chansons Madecasses of 
musical leaders Maurice Ravel for voice, flute, cello and piano, where Mr. 
At the first concert of the Philadelphia Society the pro- Hammann was again the pianist and the other players were 
vram, as will be recalled by those who read the extended William Kincaid, flute, and Willem Van Den Burg, cellist 
report in the Musical Courter, consisted chiefly of music The interpretations of these strange Madagascon songs were 
arranged for a number of instruments—chamber orchestra vivid and highly emotional and made a fitting close to this 
as it has come to be called. There was one work by an excellent concert. 
American—Emerson Whithorne’s Saturday's Child. At the Preceding the Ravel songs were Five Impressions of a 
second concert the forms were smaller, only three instruments Holiday by Goossens, written in 1914, for flute, cello and 
being needed for any of them, and approximating more piano, the pianist being Clarence K. Bawden who with the 
nearly traditional chamber music style, and two of the pro other instrumentalists gave a brilliant rendition of these 
gram numbers were by Americans, both now residents of — youthful masterworks. The rendition of the piano part of 
Philadelphia, though neither of these works was written the last movement, At the Fair, is especially to be commended. 
during that residence This is music full of color, brilliant, difficult, delightful! 
The first of these, which opened the program, was The remaining number on the program was a Sonata for 
Isadore Freed’s Suite in A major for viola and piano.  pjano by George F. Boyle, composed in Baltimore in 1915. 
It is in three movements, the first two, Prelude and Aria, Jt js in three movements, an adante between two allegros, 
being played without pause ; the third, Epilogue, based upon the last martial character and having one of the finest 
the thematic material of the others. This plan of con- themes that ever got into a piano sonata. It is a rousing, 
emotional bit of writing and is developed into a finale that 
GEORGE % MADDEN delights the mind as well as the ears. While enjoying it 
™ for its beauty, one admires it for its fine workmanship and 
ULTRAIST IN TONE PLACING the fact that it is so well planned in cadencial measure to 
Seaiiten tenon ee ane, at large and potent moods that have gone before. It needs 
1425 Broadway, New York a big finale to close without anticlimax a work of so much 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 —_ Literature on request force in its earlier movements, and Mr. Boyle has found it 
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“AN INCOMPARABLE CELLIST” 


Cincinnati Enquirer, William Goldenburg, March 5, 1927 
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‘KINDLER’S PLAYING OF DvoRAK 
CONCERTO AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 

MAGNIFICENT IN TONE AND Im- 
PRESSIVE IN TECHNIQUE” 


Headline ir n nati ibune (Aura Smith) March 5, 1927 
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Many a renowned classicist has done it less well. The 
sonata was played with great virtuosity by the composer. 

The third concert of its first season is scheduled to be 
given by the Society for Contemporary Music on April 28. 
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Van GELDER Pupits Hearp 

Eleanor Fuchs, mezzo-soprano, sang an Italian aria and 
songs with power, color and conviction, and Mae Zenke, 
contralto, sang the Samson and Dalila aria with lovely voice 
and style at the March 4 recital given by their teacher, Marie 
Van Gelder. 

N. Y. ScHoot or Music AND Arts RECITAL 

Misses De Cew, Flora and Juliet Gross, Mohaupt, Pink- 
ham, Noonan, Griffen, Lysaght, Street, Kahn, Davies, Litt- 
man, Denhardt, and Messrs. Bianchi and Barragan were the 
participants in the March 3 concert at the New York School 
of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director. Heard 
for the first time were Miss Griffen, who sang I Know a Hill 
with a voice of much promise; Alice Denhardt, pianist, who 
played Godard’s Chromatic W altz with much spirit and effec- 
tiveness, and Ralph Barragan, pianist, who showed clean-cut 
technic and style in two Chopin waltzes. Alice Davies played 
excellent accompaniments, and a large audience was on hand. 

DicKINSON FripAy Music Hours 
PLANE-SONG FESTIVAL 

Members of the Plane-Song Society (the spelling is theirs) 
arranged a full Solemn Vespers, with intoning of the 
psalms, in St. James Chapel, Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, March 11. Dean Robins of the Cathedral is par- 
ticularly interested in an appropriate musical accompaniment 
to the Anglican service; he is the author of several writings 
on the subject. The choir of the Society, ten male voices, 
sang the choral parts, with Cannon Erikson, precentor. 

Marie Dimitry in OnI0 


Marie Dimity (one of the numerous artist-pupils of 
Joseph Regneas) journeyed to Chillicothe, Ohio, March 1, 
to give a recital, and a local paper mentions her exceptionally 
lovely appearance, inte resting program and splendid voice. 
Of her singing of the aria from Der Freischuetz, the paper 
said: “(She) sang superbly, with a most intelligent inter- 
pretation and knowledge.” Also commenting on the aria 
from Tannhauser it said: “a beautiful interpretation, the 
final note drowned in a thunder of applause.’ 

BrooKLyN Morninc CHoraL MUSICALE 


Artists for the March 8 musicale of the Brooklyn Morn- 
ing Choral, Herbert Stavely Sammond, conductor, Mrs. 
Clifford Starr Barnum, president; were Mesdames Leonie 
Bergener and Frank G. Odenheimer, sopranos; Marie 
Thomas, contralto; William J. Sherman, tenor, and Ernest 
A. Sommargren, violinist. These artists were heard in 
works principally by modern composers, the Choral, con- 
ducted by Mr. Sammond, singing works at the opening 
and close by Spross and H. O. Smith. Milo Picco, bari- 
tone, will be vocal soloist at the April 5 spring concert, 
Academy of Music; the luncheon will be held April 27, 
Hotel St. George. 

Van GELpER Pupits’ MUSICALES 

Marie Van Gelder’s March 4 pupils’ recital, at the Mason 
Piano Studios, presented Elenor Fuchs, mezzo-soprano, and 
Mae Zenke, alto, in numbers by classic and modern com- 
posers, including the Americans, Terry and Curran; an- 
other recital will be ascii — 1. 


Myra Reed a Gifted Pianist 


Myra Reed, a gifted young pianist who recently was 
well received in recital in New York is an American of 
French and English descent, born in Cincinnati, O., in 
1900. She received her virtuoso training under Marcian 
Thalberg, the great Russian-Swiss pedagogue, and Wilhelm 
Bachaus, eminent pianist. She began the study of piano at 
the age of six, and six years later gave her first recital, 
playing such masterpieces as the Beethoven sonata op. 109, 
four Chopin preludes, and the second rhapsody of Liszt. 
After this appearance she was hailed as a child prodigy, 
and from that time gradually became known as one of 
(America’s gifted pianists among the younger artists. In 
the last five years she has concertized extensively, having 
appeared as soloist with leading symphony orchestras, as 
well as in recital. This season marked Miss Reed’s first 
appearances in New York, and her two recent recitals in 
the metropolis gained for her splendid tributes and wide 
recognition. 


Rosemary Entertains 


Rosemary entertained at her New York apartment on 
March 25 in honor of Charles Watt. The gathering in- 
cluded many musicians and theatrical folk from various 
parts of this country and Canada, some of whom gave a 
most interesting and diversified program of vocal, piano 
and violin selections. Among those taking part were 
Beulah Duffy, a talented young pianist from Ottawa, Can- 
ada, who is studying with Ernest Hutcheson; Dan Harris, 
baritone; Josef Gingold, violinist; Maurice Tyler, tenor. 
Rhoda Mintz, dramatic soprano; Marguerite Roberts, lyric 
soprano; and Rosemary herself, who delighted her listeners 
with her beautiful coloratura soprano voice. The accom- 
panists were Berthe Van de Berg, celeste player of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Troy Sanders, accompanist and 
teacher of Chicago; Romano Romani and James Womble. 
Mr. Watt concluded the program with several amusing 
anecdotes and some interesting comments on music in gen- 
eral 


Pielke Sang Trovatore, Not Traviata 


In last week’s issue of the Musicat Courter there ap- 
peared an article about the success of Erna Alma Pielke, 
artist-pupil of Samuel Margolies, at the Bremen Staadts 
Oper, in which there was an error in one of the operas 
she had sung. Miss Pielke, after her most favorable debut 
in Trovatore, and not Traviata as stated, chose Amneris 
in Aida for her second appearance, in which she had equal 
success. 
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In Salzburg, Pressburg, 
Budapest and Other 


Musical Centers 


SALZBURG 


A Frenchman said: “It doesn’t matter what one does on the stage, provided that one 
does it with fine spirit.’ This French spirit—piquant, finical and subtle—ahimates 
GANNA WALSKA. Her Tosca is not a heavily outlined heroine, but under the magic 
spell of the music, proceeds from the artist as an inspiration vibrating and ethereal, 
nuanced to the most delicate fibres. This Tosca is a candid child, who irstinctively clings 
to the love which shines in her sphere, and who turns into a heroine under the gloomy 
laws of the psychic world. It is an apparition (a little rococo) of the period of the 
Directoire. She moves about frail and slim, and unconsciously sinks into the tragedy which 
metamorphoses her into a complete and perfect woman. The music follows her, depicts her, 
and accentuating the outlines, gives more relief to the shadows, and more brightness 
to the lights. In réality, this Tosca is the symbol of the eminence of this artist. What 
a contrast when Cavaradossi stands at the side of MME. GANNA WALSKA! Like 
the wind whispering in the leaves of the poplar, after it has blown the foliage of the 
oak. She excels in the lyric filigree and bases her acting on the rare and characteristic 
atmosphere of the music. A storm of frantic applause from a packed house, thanked the 
artist enthusiastically.—Salzburger Volksblatt, November 25, 1926. 


Tosca is one of those masterpieces which even after many years loses nothing of its 
fascinating charm, especially when the title role is given to valued artistic powers 
like those of GANNA WALSKA, who wins universal admiration through the passion 
of her acting, and the beautiful realization which she spiritualizes so intensely. She moved 
her audience to enthusiastic and well-deserved applause.—Volksruf, Salzburg, November 
27, 1926. 


The public of Salzburg, already appreciative of MME. WALSKA as Bitterfly, 
welcomed even more warmly, the Tosca of this artist. Great was our admiration 
for the marvellous training of her voice, and for this power of passion which she 
infuses into her acting, and which gives to her roles such a warm personality. . . . She 
met with overwhelming success and received the delirious applause of a packed house.— 
Salzburger Chronik, November 25, 1926. 


In Toscaa MME. GANNA WALSKA was even better than fn Madame Butterfly. 
She suits marvellously in the character, and the Latin passion of this role, and during 
the final scene of the second act, she gave us moments of most déep and pathetic emotion. 

Much enthusiasm—and with reason—was exhibited on the part of the audience, 
Pg aaa the artist with long continued applause.—Salzburger Wacht, November 
25, 26. 


LINZ 


_ The Opera House was packed as never before—Madame GANNA WALSKA was 
singing the role of Tosca! She certainly possesses a personality of very particular charm, 
and her costumes are marvellous. From the vocal standpoint, she doesn’t express passion 
in a too exuberant way. Her dramatic expression captivates, and the high notes are 
free from harshness. The beautiful vocal technic which she has acquired, permitted her 
to give to her Tosca the outline of a gracious miniature; and in the acting, she cannot 
be equalled.—Linzer Tageblatt, December 2, 1926. 
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PRESSBURG 


Mime. GANNA WALSKA, who sang Tosca, is no stranger to Pressburg; indeed, she 
has already sung here twice in Mme. Butterfly. The beauty of the histrionic performance, 
and the very refined taste of this charming singer, always captivates. In this new role, 
the prodigious improvement made by the artist since the last time we heard her is 
quite amazing. Now she sings lightly, without any strain on her voice, which rises 
easily to the high altitudes, where it expands, marvellously pure. The artist did not 
composé her role vocally as to brilliancy of tone only. In the middle register her voice 
yossessés a strong charm, and it is wonderfully well-trained musically. Mme. GANNA 
NALSKA’S appearance on the stage created a real sensation, not only through the 
splendor of the historic costumes she wore, but also on account of the irresistible charm 
of her sylph-like figure, and her graceful gestures, full of nobleness. The audience was 
éfitranced with the artist who gave to her acting, nuances of great beauty.——-Pressburger 
Zeitung, December 5, 1926. 


This unusual vocalist and artist is absolutely unlike other great singers. Her voice 
possesses a charm which captivates. Her Tosca is not an ordinary achievement; her 
séductiveness and her gestures designate her as the very heroine of Sardou’s drama 
The public admired her Tosca extremely.—Magyar Usag, December 5, 1926. 


The title role of Tosca fell to Madame GANNA WALSKA. Two years ago she 
appeared here as Madame Butterfly, and we then saw a woman of marvellous beauty, 
and admired the splendid costumes, and wondered at the fine artistic gifts of Mme. 
GANNA WALSKA. Now she came back as Tosca, again with splendid costumes, and 
with acting distinguished and noble, but this time with a voice magnificently improved. 
... Yes, her voice was a delight to the musical ear, which was amply satisfied. At certain 
moments, especially in the higher register, the voice had a magnificent outpouring, very 
warm and voluptuous. This is the reward which awaits an artist like this woman, when 
she pursues her aim with iron will and inexhaustible ardor!—Grenzbote, December 9, 1926. 


Tosca was sung by Madame GANNA WALSKA, a Pole by birth. The elements of 
voice which she possesses are quite uncommon ones. They are immensely improved 
especially in the higher register—in the three years since her last performance here. 
By hér acting, her splendid historic costumes, she knows how to fascinate.—Lidove Novinu, 


December 6, 1926. 
VIENNA 


. . . Madame GANNA WALSKA proved once more that she is a very brilliant artist, 
who sings with a rare taste—Neues Wiener Tagblatt, December 28, 1926 


BUDAPEST 


Mme. GANNA WALSKA appeared as Tosca, before the public of Budapest. The 
artist, who is gifted with the dignity of a fine stage presence, is predominant on the 
stage. Her voice, wonderfully mastered, is of a very pleasing quality, and she fits so 
perfectly into the role that it seems to have been created for her. The audience applauded 
the artist warmly.—Nemzeti Ujsab, December 24, 1926. 


Mme. GANNA WALSKA sang the role of Tosca. Her voice has power in fortissimo, 
the middle register is very agreeable, her acting is full of temperament, and her stage 
presence particularly good. The artist aroused the house to clamorous applause 
Budapesti Hirlap, December 24, 1926. 
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MARION TALLEY 


ONE YEARS RECORD 
CACHIEVEMENT 


February 17, 1926, Miss Talley made her 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


New York City. 





On February 17, 1927, Miss Talley had sung for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company thirty-four 
(34) performances in the following operas: 
“Rigoletto”, “Lucia di Lammermoor”, “Rossignol”, 


“Tales of Hoffman”, ‘‘Magic Flute”. 





During the same period she had also sung sixty 
(60) concerts throughout the United States. 


Season 1927-1928 
CNow Booking 


MANAGEMENT: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Steinway Piano Victor Records 
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It is reported that a road company is to take The 
King’s Henchman on tour. There have been similar 
announcements in the past of American operas being 
taken on tour but nothing ever came of the promises. 

— 

An arresting item, if true, comes from Mexico 
City. It is to the effect that all jazz music will 
be stilled during the week of March 26. The pro- 
moter of this scheme is quoted as saying: “If Mexico 
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can suppress jazz even for a week in the name of 
Seethoven it will show that this country is more ad- 
vanced and cultured in music than any other in the 
world.” Sure! 


a an 

Patience, patience, musical friends. Just a few 

years more, and there will be no further cause for 

arguing about the modernistic compositions of this 

moment, for most of them will have vanished as com- 
pletely as the dodo or the lost tribes of the Bible. 


———@) —— 


Roger Kahn, so the dailies say, purposes to provide 
the Statler Hotels with jazz, for a million dollars a 
year. For a nineteen year old boy, that is remark- 
able. Roger evidently has some of the financial 
genius of his distinguished parental progenitor, Otto. 


Tristan and Isolde returned to our musical midst 
here last week, and was found to be as eloquent and 
exciting as ever. Most of the music of that man 
Wagner is wearing out the patience of those who 
are waiting for age to wither it, and custom to stale 
its infinite variety. 

-————¢ 

Better Beethoven Week passed off successfully 
hereabouts, and everyone was cheered when Gover- 
nor Smith sent out a message, proclaiming the 
official belief that Beethoven is all right and beneficial 
for every man, woman, and child, in the sovereign 
State of New York. 

ceeds 

The New York World says that many of us give 
Longfellow a wide berth because of the dreadful 
lessons we had to learn about him in school. Let us 
hope that no future generations ever will give Beetho- 
ven a wide berth because of the dreadful lessons they 
had to learn about him at the conservatories. 


Clement Giglio, in contributing to the Times a 
letter of congratulation to Deems Taylor, says, 
“Modernity in opera will do much to popularize bet- 
ter music among all classes of society and I am sure 
permit at the same time the retention of the highest 
musical standards.” Just what does that mean? 


la ena 

New young artists made a pleasing showing last 
week at the Metropolitan Opera House, in Aida. 
There was Joseph MacPherson as the King, and Ezio 
Pinza as Ramfis. It is good to see these young people 
having their chance. Some of them may turn out to 
be as accomplished as Lawrence Tibbett when he got 
his chance. 

~ = He 

Fritz Busch made an extraordinarily fine impres- 
sion during his short stay here as guest conductor of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. His master- 
ful musicianship, baton finish, and amazing rhythmic 
energy gave his audiences a series of true artistic 
experiences. Mr. Busch, on his return, will find a 
warm welcome awaiting him. 


Toscanini is coming to America again next season 
as conductor of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. This year his stay here was marred by ill- 
ness. As soon as his renewed and extended engage- 
ment for 1927-28 was announced, the illness passed 
to several European conductors who had been hoping 
for a guesting invitation from the Philharmonic. 

panortatl tieniia 

It is interesting to observe that the Beethoven 
memorial concerts have been extended to the radio. 
Many stations throughout the country gave special 
programs in honor of the occasion. It is quite im- 
possible to imagine what Beethoven would think if he 
were suddenly confronted with this amazing innova- 
tion—he, who during his lifetime had almost to beg 
for performances of his works! 


In a recent New York Times magazine section, 
there was some interesting Beethoven material. The 
front page was devoted to a large sized portrait of 
Beethoven and there also was another large picture, 
a reproduction of a painting by Dietze, in connection 
with an article entitled “Time Fails to Age Titanic 
Beethoven.” The article was so well written that the 
name of its author should have been announced. 
Was it Old Bill Chase, assistant music critic of the 
Times? 

O— 

In connection with Rosing’s invasion of Broadway 
with the Rochester Opera Company, it is amusing 
to think back on this brilliant and greatly endowed 
Russian’s reception when he-first came to America. 
His appearance in New York was greeted by the 
press with only scant praise. -He thereupon went to 
Boston and a noted Boston reviewer with vision and 
understanding took the New York critics to task in 
a column length article, for their “lack of percep- 
tion.” Whatever adverse criticism Rosing may have 
received seems to have done him no harm, for the 
public accepted him, and now his artistic importance 
Is recognized generally. 
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MORE ABOUT TUNES 


A friend has called us gently to task for writ- 
ing from time to time about tunes as if tunes 
were the only worth while things in music. 
There seems to be a general understanding of 
the word “tune” as meaning something popular ; 
and there seems to be a general understanding 
of the word “popular” as meaning something 
cheap. 

There is a certain slight distinction between 
the meaning of the word “tune” and the word 
“melody.” The word melody is so often used 
merely in contra-distinction to harmony that it 
is not altogether a satisfactory designation for 
what is meant and should be meant by tune. A 
mere succession of notes may be, and often is, 
called melody, whereas in the common mind a 
tune is a tune and the word quite clearly suggests 
an extended succession of notes of a certain defi- 
nite form easily understood and easily remem- 
bered. 

Tunes may exist of course in all grades of 
music from the lowest to the highest. A tune 
by Bach, Beethoven, Schubert or Tschaikowsky 
is no less a tune than one by Irving Berlin. It is 
perhaps regrettable that the word melody cannot 
always be used, but the fact is that its meaning 
has been so broadened that it has ceased to be 
sufficiently exact to satisfy. 


As to the importance of tune, one need only 
to go back through the history of music to dis- 
cover that it is one thing at least that is abso- 
lutely essential. No music that has not a tune 
has lived. Even in the contrapuntal composi- 
tions of Bach, the ones that have for their basis 
a good tune are the ones that have lived. One 
need only think back to the themes of the 
most played Fugues and Inventions to realize 
that it is the tune that has made these live while 
others have been forgotten. 

These tunes, like those which have been used 
in nearly all symphonic music and in the dra- 
matic music of Wagner and others, are often 
very short. The fact is that in the very early 
days all tunes were very short. The tune of 
Sumer is Icumen In is just eight beats in length, 
after which there is an extended development. 
The tune of, say, for instance, Bach’s seventh 
Two-Part Invention is of the same length—eight 
beats, and it will be found that the tune of a 
great many of Bach’s Fugues and other compo- 
sitions are equally short. 

But—and this is the point—they are tunes! 
Their pungent, forceful, distinct character is 
quite unmistakable. They constitute « distinct 
and unforgetable subject for musicai discussion 
and this fact marks the immense difference be- 
tween music that is likely to be interesting and 
music that is likely to be dull. It distinguishes 
in almost every instance music that lives down 
through the generations and music that dies a 
natural and inevitable death. 

In these modern days our composers appear 
to be striving to invent new harmonies, and 
their chief difficulty seems to be that they cannot 
with these new harmonies write tunes. The 
modern composer seems to be faced by the di- 
rect question: shall I write tunes and sacrifice 
my harmonies, or shall I write harmonies and 
sacrifice my tunes; and the man who first com- 
bines a really good tune with the complexities 
of modern harmony will undoubtedly pass down 
to posterity as the father of a new idiom. 

It has been alleged that there is no room for 
further developments in tunes, and that there- 
fore any further development in music must 
take other directions. Such a statement as that 
must be the result of careless thinking. The de- 
velopment of tune is today, as it always has been, 
the basis of all music, and therefore if tune can- 
not be further developed, music cannot be fur- 
ther developed. 

When modernists discover this we will begin 
to have real modernism. 





Musical debuts continue throughout the winter and 
into the spring. Young people, attempting to ex- 
ploit the voice and every sort of instrument, make 
appearance after appearance before audiences of in- 
vited and often bored guests and a few critics. 
Where they all come from is hard to tell and where 
they all go to is still more difficult to imagine. It also 
is rather difficult to conjecture what some of them 
expect to gain from such an appearance and who ad- 
vises them to take the air before they know how to 


fly. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


It seems to us that a million or more times each 
season, we are asked flatteringly : “How do you think 
of all those things you put in your Variations ?” 

Finally, along comes a Viennese commentator, who 
takes this view: “I cannot understand how the 
Musicav Courter can permit you to print so much 
unimportant and superficial rubbish. That kind of 
humor may be all right in America, but here in Europe 
we expect a representative musical paper to have 
more dignity and a more constructive serious outlook 
on artistic matters. And, for the love of Justice 
and Truth, please stop your constant gibing at 
Mahler, Bruckner, and Parsifal. Millions of persons 
in the musical world admire the three most pro- 
foundly.” 

It is not the Musicat Courter which sponsors the 
comments in Variations. They are fathered individ- 
ually by the perverse person who signs them. 

In the regular editorial and other columns of this 
paper (if our irate correspondent reads them) may 
be found much unhumorous, dignisied, constructive, 
and serious discussion of artistic matters. We are 
certain of this, because. we write some of it ourself. 

Hundreds of years ago, when we first started this 
department of Variations, we announced that it was 
intended to be a sort of musical playground, a scherzo 
in the symphony of scholarship represented by the 
balance of the Musica Courrier. After that warn- 
ing, if anyone became a consistent reader of Varia- 
tions, the blame was not upon our head. 

RRR 

We never have found reason to change the nature 
of this part of the paper. Its writing has afforded 
us much fun. And we are not so sure that we have 
failed altogether to be constructive. Perhaps the 
pricking of shams and hypocrisy, and the exposure of 
much of the bunk and hokum attached to the prac- 
tise and exploitation of music, might be looked upon 
in some quarters as not entirely unconstructive, even 
though we admit that no such high ethical purpose 
pushed our pen. 

We cannot believe that millions of persons are 
profound admirers of Bruckner and Mahler; but 
in the case of Parsifal, we fall into doubt. Most 
persons are awed into admiration of anything that is 
cloaked in religious atmosphere. 

There are Bruckner and Mahler partisans, and 
even enthusiasts, on the editorial staff of the Musr- 
cAL Courier. One of our enthusiasts is Cesar 
Saerchinger, now reporting brilliantly to this paper 
from various points of Europe. One of our parti- 
sans is at this moment engaged in the task of writing 
an exhaustive laudatory study of all the compositions 
by Mahler and Bruckner. His essays will appear 
shortly in these pages. 

Three publishers have at periods asked us to com- 
pile excerpts from Variations into a book. We al- 
ways refused—commercial soul that we are—on the 
ground that there would not be enough buyers to 
make such a volume profitable. 

At this moment, however, we are minded to try 
the experiment, and we herewith in radio fashion 
ask the readers of our department for the courtesy of 
their opinion. If enough replies are received from 
possible purchasers, we shall call up a publisher ex- 
citedly and tell him to go ahead on the work of en- 
riching the world’s great literature, by the issuance 
of a tome of our musical tomfoolery. 

Answer “ves,” or ‘“‘no,” to Leonard Liebling, care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Also, suggestions as to the title of such a book, 
would be received thankfully. 

RRs 

The New York debut of Robert Goldsand, the 
seventeen year old pianist, has brought about a great 
deal of argument as to his abilities. 

One group of listeners declares him to be the last 
word in talent and achievements, and another band 
grants him certain gifts but insists that he is emo- 
tionally and intellectually immature. Between those 
two extremes lies the truth. Goldsand’s sympathetic 
tone and its varied nuancing, and the astounding 
manner in which he dashes off rapid double notes 
and other complicated fleet passages, proclaim him 
possessor of notable pianistic qualities. On the 
other hand, the youth’s failure to build up a logical 
and linked interpretation of such mighty master- 
pieces as Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata and the 
3rahms-Paganini Variations, his dynamic exagger- 
ations, and his evident anxiety to bring to attention 
many obviously calculated “effects,” stamp him as 
unripe in musical art, and in the requirements of the 
highest type of public performance. 

An unprejudiced hearer seeking a balanced esti- 


mate, would be tempted to say that Goldsand, in his 
present state of development, is more in love with 
the piano and his own playing, than with the musical 
and spiritual message for which both should serve 
as a medium in proclaiming the great pages of the 
masters. 
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However, why chide Goldsand for missing some- 
thing which in the nature of things, he cannot be ex- 
pected to feel and know? Youth must be served, and 
adolescent years always have found most of the later 
ranking pianists disporting themselves over the key- 
board in the fullest joy of their powers of execu- 
tion. 

As striplings, Liszt, Chopin, Rubinstein, and even 
Mendelssohn and Brahms, were looked upon chiefly 
as ambassadors of brilliant virtuosity, or if you like, 
as princes of technical speed and endurance. It 
was not until their mature periods, that they became 
kings of interpretation. 

Finished reproductive musical art would not have 
its rare significance, if it were the possession of 
every young boy and girl with supple wrists, agile 
fingers, flexible and muscled forearms, and mnemon- 
ic and imitative faculties sufficient to give palimp- 
sestic versions of performances copied from authentic 
interpreters. 

Rosenthal once told us: “Pianists destined to shine, 
possess on the whole as complete a mechanical tech- 
nic at fifteen years of age, as they ever could hope to 
attain subsequently.” What wonder then, that players 
in their teens, adore their own skill and try to make 
their audiences adore it? 

Goldsand, with all his faults of immaturity, never- 
theless is an interesting and promising piano talent, 
one which arouses the hope that with ripening years, 
his mind shall grasp, and his heart feel, the greater 
musical revelation so far denied him. 

eRe 

Another surprise was the new, fourth Rachman- 
inoff piano concerto, played here by the composer 
recently with the Philadelphia Orchestra. There is 
much to admire in the expert facture of the work, 
and even more in the fine facility with which Rach- 
maninoff performed it, but the inner content of his 
pages leaves one unwarmed, unconvinced, and down- 
right disappointed. The rich melodic vein, the ver- 
satility in development, and the emotional glow of 
the earlier Rachmaninoff concerto, are striking ab- 
sent in the present opus. His ideas lack in vividness 
and value. The slow movement has an utterly triv- 
ial theme. The finale is a collection of rhythmical 
and technical figurations, with no central musical 
thought of weight. However, the orchestration 
throughout reveals adroitness, color, brilliancy, re- 
fined musicianship. 

The pianism of Rachmaninoff never shone to bet- 
ter advantage than at the concert in question. His 
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is a clarified interpretative art, and he is serenely 
master of the technics of his instrument 
nRR 

One sits in seat F 20, at the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Concert in Carnegie Hall, and hears the lady in FE 24, 
say, “The last movement of the Rachmaninoff con- 
certo sounds like that song, ‘Oh, Me, Oh My’”; 
and hears the lady in G 20, remark: “Isn’t the cello 
like the human voice?” Then one naturally wonders 
what the rest of the audience is like. 

ene 

Herbert F. Peyser, of the Telegram, tells us that 
it was Carl Bergmann (early conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society) and not Theodore 
Thomas, who said of his Wagner concert perform- 
ances: “So the public doesn’t like Wagner? Well, 
I'll play him until they do.” We have inquired a 
bit, and found several persons who think with us, 
that the dictum came from Thomas. Will any musi- 
cal old timers with a good memory kindly help out on 
this bitter and epoch making controversy, by sending 
data on the subject, either to Mr. Peyser, or to the 
present writer ? 

nere*e 

The Berlin Barbers’ Convention has predicted that 
within five years there will not be a woman on the 
face of the earth without bobbed hair. How about 
Isolde, Lucia, Marguerite, and Melisande? 

eRe 

Now, American composers of grand opera, answer 
this question altogether: “Why do you feel under- 
standing sympathy, when you read the Morning Tele- 
graph item of March 18: 

“After waiting fifty years forty citizens in the Canton of 
Argovie, Switzerland, have inherited one penny each. 
That’s a long time to wait for a lollypop.” 

eRe 

Professor Haldane, of London, says that in ten 
million years from now the earth will be uninhabit- 
able. Sooner than that, if some of the modernistic 
composers go any further in their innovations. 

eRe” 

A new continent is supposed to exist near the 
North Pole. When given the information, John 
Philip Sousa remarked : 

“That’s the only place where I haven’t appeared 
with my band.” 

ene 

Maybe the blue-nosed reformers wil! effect a rul- 
ing that concerts given by child prodigies, come 
under the head of juvenile delinquency. 

RR ese 

Some of the typical signs of Spring are lacking at 
the moment of going to press, as the usual eleventh 
hour performances of Petrushka and Coq d’Or have 
not been announced. at the Metropolitan. To many 
assiduous winter attendants at the more severe tonal 
functions, the late-season productions of those two 
sparkling works always have represented an after- 
math of finely frolicsome musical delights. Any 
hope, Generalissimo Gatti-Casazza? 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





GUNN PUTS AWAY HIS WEAPONS 

This article by Glenn Dillard Gunn is quoted from 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, and is timely as 
well as to the point: 


Emerson Whithorne’s Poem for piano and orchestra, 
played by Walter Gieseking and the Chicago Symphony 
for the first time a week ago Friday, was most discourag- 
ingly received by the critics—this critic included—which, 
on sober second thought, seems both unfair and unpatriotic. 

Every one admitted that Whithorne possesses the scholar- 
ship, the technic and the command of the modern idiom 
which entitle an American composer to a hearing. He did 
not get that hearing even with the eloquent Gieseking to 
plead his cause, because we deliberately closed our mature 
ears to his message while we applauded Mr. Gieseking’s as- 
tonishingly perfect and tasteful performance of the Schu- 
mann A minor concerto, a work once regarded as quite as 
revolutionary as Whithorne’s Poem. 

In the meantime the younger generation was vastly en- 
thusiastic, and they deserve to be heard from. One sym- 
pathetic, alert and patriotic youngster heard, in its clash of 
simultaneous keys and its rhythms evolved, from jazz, the 
voice of America. Mr. Gieseking himself was of the same 
opinion, though he admitted that, as a German, he was not 
entitled to say what constituted music characteristically 
American. 

These elements, however, express some of our spiritual 
characteristics: our nervous energy, perhaps, which is typi- 
cal of New York, Chicago, the Central East the Middle 
West and the West, but not of New England or the South; 
our love of rhythmical counterpoint, which is a technical 
definition of jazz—remember it; Paul Whiteman professes 
to be unable to give one. 

But in employing the modern polytonal idiom—that is, 
in plain English, by writing simultaneously in several keys 
—Mr. Whithorne hopelessly confused the amateur whose 
little knowledge of the technic of the art is always a danger- 
ous thing for progress. He thereby excluded them. 

At the same time the technically efficient musician was 
made deaf to this message by the same means. For he lost 
himself in technical analysis, becoming too preoccupied to 
listen with his ears and his heart. 

So 1 hope that Mr. Whithorne’s piece will be done again. 


I hope that other examples of his music will be heard. We 
in Chicago are particularly fortunate in the matter of na 
tive music. For an American conducts our Symphony. 
Though foreign born, Mr. Stock was the first conductor 
to present an entire program of American music, and only 
the decidedly unfavorable reaction of his public prevented 
him from continuing this practice. 

There has not been an entire program of American music 
presented in Chicago since 1916. But there has been a 
great deal of native music composed in the past eleven 
years, and if we could hear a lot of it at once—say three 
programs a season—we might discover that therd@ is such 
a thing as American musical idiom outside the limited field 
of jazz. 

Stock must do it, if it is to be done. One of his foreign 
born colleagues, also directing the destinies of an Ameri- 
can orchestra, said recently: 

“Of course I am interested in American music; but | 
haven't time to look through all the scores that are sent me. 
There should be a committee of prominent musicians to ex- 
amine all such manuscripts and select those that are worth 
considering. As it is, I must use the summer to make 
my programs for the following year. And besides I must 
have a few months of vacation.” 

The public condones his attitude. The public does not 
care whether the spirit of America is ever expressed in 
the tonal art. It goes to concerts for entertainment and 
the more foreign the entertainment the more it is impressed 
The dissonances and the polytonality of Schoerberg are 
more kindly received than those of Whithorne. 

3ut the public likes jazz. That is why serious Ameri 
can composers have tried—like John Alden Carpenter—to 
lift this poverty-stricken idiom into artistic importance 
There is something pathetic in the American composer's 
devotion to jazz. 

This musical jargon of the thoughtless, which has in it 
not one element of nobility, which can only tickle the risi 
bilities or touch the superficial phases of sentiment, will 
never become high art until it has been liberated from the 
four-measure phrase of the conventional dance pattern and 
until its harmonic scheme has notably expanded. 

Whithorne did both these things, and he kept the ¢hythmic 
counterpoint of jazz. As for his superimposition jof poly- 
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The Metropolitan has no time to bother with such 
things. In the first place the Metropolitan Com- 
pany could not possibly prevent any other company 
from renting a theater and giving an opera here. In 
the second place, other companies frequently do come 
to New York and give seasons of opera. The San 
Carlo Company comes regularly every year and there 
have been other companies, notably the Russian com- 
pany which was at the Amsterdam Theater several 
years ago, and which, by the way, gave Pique Dame 
in spite of the Metropolitan, which is supposed to be 
able to forbid the Washington company from giving 
that opera here! 

Philadelphia has four opera companies of its own 
in addition to seasons of the Metropolitan, Chicago, 
and San Carlo companies. Rochester, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, and other cities have been helped by the 
invasion of out-of-town opera companies. Atlanta 
probably is the music center of the South because of 
the annual visit of the Metropolitan company. The 
Pacific coast has several companies of its own in spite 
of regular visits of the Chicago and San Carlo com- 
panies. The fact is that the only way to awaken 
America’s love for opera is to give it plenty of opera, 
and local companies will everywhere thrive as a result 
of the stimulus of performances given by visitors. 

~ 
MUSICAL COURIER EDITOR HONORED 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC TEACHERS LEAGUE, INC. 
Hore. Majestic 
2 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Gustave L. Becker, President; Nathan Ulanov, Ist Vice-President; 
Ferdinand Greenwald, 2nd Vice-President; George J. Berman, 
Secretary; Chas. Levenson, Treasurer 
Leonard Liebling, Esq., January 31st, 

c/o Musical Courier, 

437 Fifth Avenue, 
Dear Sir: 

1 have the pleasure 
Associated Music Teachers’ 


given by its members in 
tribute and support in helping 
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New York City. 
to inform you that at a recent meeting of the 

League, a rising vote of thanks was 

acknowledgment for your address, kind 

to make our Concert Mass Meeting 
at Town Hall on December 22 last, a decided success. Permit me 
to say that your remarks have been most helpful and constructive in 
their trend. It was just such a speech that we needed, and I am cer 
tain that it filled the audience with enthusiasm and inspiration to help 
us carry on with our work. 

I also have the pleasure to inform you that you were unanimously 
elected an honorary member for life, in appreciation for your service 
for the cause of music teachers, as well as your artistic and successful 
activities in the field of music, 

Cordially yours, 
Georce J. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Berman, Secretary 


(Continued from page 5) 
to write a real tune supported by unaltered harmonies. The 
dances as arranged by Rosina Galli, are full of color and 
motion and are exceedingly attractive. The comedy is well 
expressed, and it was obvious on this occasion that the 
audience thoroughly enjoyed this bright and joyous little 
work. The conductor was, as before, Tullio Serafin. 

La Giara was followed by The Tales of Hoffmann, which 
seems to hold the public in spite of its terrible libretto and 
second rate melodic idiom. It was effectively given under 
the direction of Louis Hasselmans. The leading characters 
were Marion Talley, an extraordinarily doll-like Olympia; 
Mary Lewis, a beautiful Giulietta; Queena Mario, whose 
lovely voice was well suited to the Antonia music (and some 
of this Antonia music is the best in the opera) ; Kathleen 
Howard, who was the tall and handsome Nicklausse ; Cham- 
lee, whose rich tenor and fine appearance added interest to 
the role of Hoffman; Didur, effective as Coppelius, and no 
less effective were De Luca, Rothier, Ananian, Cehanovsky, 
Wolfe, D'Angelo. 3ada took four roles, Altglass was 
Nathaniel, Gustafson sang the brief musical passage of, 
Hermann very effectively and added to the interest of the 
whole performance by his suitability to the appearance and 
character of the role. The role of Luther was taken by 
Millo Picco. It was altogether a highly effective perform- 
with a first-rate 


ance cast. 


La Boneme, Marcu 23 


The usual crowded house acclaimed La Boheme when it 
was given a very fine rendition at this time at the Metro- 
politan. The opera is loved no matter where it is given, how 
and who sings it, but on this night it was a particularly 
beautiful Boheme in that it had Maria Mueller as Mimi and 
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Gigli as the poet lover. These two sterling artists were 
seconded by Didur, Scotti and Rothier as the poet’s asso- 
ciates and Nanette Guilford as Musetta. The cast seemed 
to be more than usually a happy combination, Miss Mueller 
lending a warmth to her Mimi and Gigli indeed proving an 
irresistible wooer. Miss Guilford again assured her audience 
of the excellence of her artistry in her brilliant delineation 
of the coquette. Belezza, conducting, gave the score a mov- 
ing and rich reading. 
Der ROSENKAVALIER, MARCH 24 

The second performance this season of Rosenkavalier was 
given at the Metropolitan to a packed house which loudly 
demonstrated its appreciation of the excellently rendered 
performance. All the minute details of humor, whether 
subtle or obvious, were carefully brought out so that during 
the entire evening salvos of applause were given to Florence 
Easton as the Princess, Michael Bohnen as Baron Ochs, 
Maria Mueller as Octavian, Queena Mario as Sophie, 
Schutzendorf as Von Faninal and the rest of the large cast, 
all in the real spirit of this fascinating Strauss work. 
Bodanzky -conducted, adding materially to the zest and 
verve of the entire performance. 

Borts GopuNorr, Marcu 25 

After a long absence due to his tour in The Barber of 
Seville, Chaliapin returned to the Metropolitan in one of 
the greatest of his operatic roles, Boris. A crowded house 
received him enthusiastically, which fact ought to prove to 
Mr. Chaliapin that when he appears in works and _ sur- 
roundings which are worthy of his great art New York 
is at his feet. Mr. Chaliapin’s conception of Boris is a 
stupendous one, and his ability to convey to the audience 
his inn®r feelings and imaginings is a power which is given 
only rarely to humans. Other than his artistry, Mr. Chalia- 
pin was in fine voice, and in spite of the fact that the rest 
of the cast was singing in Italian he was able to impart 
a softness and warmth to his own language—in fact it 
made the part stand out in bold relief The chorus (which 
part Moussorgsky has made an important feature of the 
opera) did remarkable singing covering itself with glory. 
Those circling around Mr. Chaliapin were Louise Hunter 
as the appealing Teodoro, Ellen Dalossy as Xenia, Ezio 
Pinza as Brother Pimenn, Tokatyan as Dimitri, Marion 
Telva as Marina and Kathleen Howard as the Nurse. The 
rest of the cast also served valiantly, but there is no ques- 
tion that when Mr. Chaliapin ventures forth in this role, 
all other lights are lesser ones. Mr. Bellezza conducted 
the work for the first time, it being also the first time this 
season that the opera has been put on. He infused the 
part with vitality and spirit, bringing out all the melodious 
warmth which the score holds. 

La TraviATA Marcu 26 (MATINEE) 

La Traviata was conducted for the final time this season 
by Serafin with a familiar cast, including Bori, Gigli, and 
De Luca in the three principal roles, and with the minor ones 
in the hands of Egener, Anthony, Bada, Reschiglian, Picco 
and Ananian. Miss Bori was in particularly good voice 
and lent all her charm and beauty of voice to a role counted 
among her best. Gigli rose to dramatic heights especially 
in the final scene, and the scene between de Luca and 
Bori was one of the best moments of the opera. The audi- 
ence was large and generous in its applause for the singers. 

Tosca, Marcu 26 

The versatile Florence Easton stepped into a new role, 
Floria, in Puccini’s opera Tosca, and scored a distinctive 
success. The music is well suited to her voice and it was 
indeed a pleasure to hear the lovely melodies really sung and 
not butchered because of the dramatic propensities of the 
opera. She scored an ovation after the second act aria and 
received much applause during the curtain calls. She acted 
well and looked attractive. It was simply another case of 
Easton adding another successful role to her lengthy reper- 
tory. Good singing also was heard from Tokatyan, the 
Cavaradossi, and Scotti, the matchless Scarpia, completed 
the trio of major singers. Serafin gave the score an excel- 
lent reading. 


LaForge-Berimen Honor Schumann-Heink 

Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen gave a reception 
in honor of the Golden Jubilee of Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios on West Sixty- 
eighth Street on the afternoon of March 27. Practically 
everybody of musical importance in New York was there, 
the names of the notabilities being far too numerous to 
mention. Mme. Schumann-Heink was congratulated by 
everybody as she certainly well deserves to be, and Mr. La 
Forge and Mr. Bertimen must also be congratulated on the 
honor of entertaining the world’s most famous contralto. 
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Music at the Movies 
Capitol Theater, New York 
To Tre Musicat Courter: 

With the gigantic strides being made in the development 
of radio, it is inevitable that sooner or later the musical 
press must take cognizance of this great medium as a force 
for disseminating music to the great stretches of the country 
to which the symphonic and operatic music of the metropo 
litan centers are otherwise unavailable. In this connection, 
it may be interesting to record the part played in this great 
pioneer work by this organization. 

Back in November, 1922, with the cooperation of and 
facilities provided by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, the Capitol Theater participated in an ex- 
periment which was to prove a milestone in the broadcasting 
of symphonic music. For the first time in the history of 
radio, the music of a symphonic orchestra was broadcast 
direct from a theater. 

It is significant to note that the composition played on this 
notable occasion by the Capitol Grand Orchestra, was 
Richard Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben.” The program, cover- 
ing (on the WEAF original network), important points 
along the Atlantic seaboard, brought in enthusiastic re- 
sponses. In fact, so gratifying were the results, that the 
broadcasting of the musical programs direct from the stage 
of this theater became a regular weekly feature, subsequent- 


ly supplemented by a studio concert in which all the artists 
engaged at the Capitol participated. 

Since then the work has progressed with happy results. 
A resume of the composers whose important works have 
been broadcast to a weekly audience of approximately five 
millions includes Wagner, Gounod, Tschaikowsky, Liszt, 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Beethoven, Mozart, Verdi, Rossini, and 
Massenet. Compositions which at one time would have been 
considered too classical for general broadcasting have be- 
come more or less familiar program numbers; and_ those 
compositions which had been familiar to theater audiences 
have been entirely discarded as too hackneyed. 

New steps are being taken continually in the gradual 
musical education of these millions. Recently we introduced 
a series of classic Lieder, songs of the great masters who 
excelled in this form of vocal music. Each week we in- 
clude in our radio programs, a group of songs from a list 
comprising Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, Grieg, 
giving a brief exposition of each master’s individual style, 
illustrated by a typical group. 

There are other salient features of this important work, 
such as the humane side of bringing the inspiration of music 
and the warmth of human contact to isolated shut-ins. But 
you are undoubtedly interested only in the musical activities 
of the radio, and begging your indulgence for bringing the 
above facts to your attention, I shall, for the present be 
content to remain. 

Cordially yours, 
Epwarp Bowes, 
Managing Director, 
Capitol Theater. 
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TERESA GLUCK, ALICE GARRIGUE 
MOTT ARTIST, SOON TO 
RETURN TO AMERICA 


Young American Soprano Highly Praised in Opera in Italy 


Teresa Gluck, American soprano, has rapidly made an ex- 
cellent, sepytation for herself in Italy, where she is appear- 
ing in opera and concert. Public and critics are enthusiastic 
over her voice, musicianship, technic, deep feeling, intelli- 
gence, and histrionic ability. A recent letter from the opera 
conductor, Leopoldo Mugnone, states: “I am always en- 
thusiastic about her great talent, and the exceptional artistic 
qualities she possesses entitle her to a splendid career.” By 
cable from Florence, Italy, Alice Garrigue Mott, hears that 
Teresa Gluck sang the role of Madam Butterfly with 
marked success. In commenting on this appearance, one 
of the Italian newspaper critics declared that “She had all 
the necessary qualities to triumph in every way and sur- 
rounded herself with glorious praise. She went before the 
public without a rehearsal and distinguished herself as a 
singer of especial intelligence and magnificent vocal means !” 

The reliable musicianship of Miss Gluck, her beautiful 
fresh and colorful voice and her art of singing have aston- 
ished prominent musicians and managers of Italy. A pro- 
fessional matter obliged Miss Gluck to go to Milan, and 
while there the following telegram was sent from Florence 
to the music publishing firm of Ricordi:. “Lacking the ad- 
dress of Teresa Gluck I ask you to telephone her, begging 
her in my name to accept tomorrow the offer to sing Pagli- 
acci at the Commemoration of Leoncavallo. Mugnone 
knows about it. Greetings. Thanks. (Signed) Gianini, 
Director.” 

Through the invaluable endorsement of Leopoldo Mug- 
none, Miss Gluck is fulfilling operatic and concert engage- 
ments, and this gifted American artist is having opportu- 
nities that sag to some singers once in a lifetime, to others 
never. Alice Garrigue Mott has therefore with full confi- 
dence placed the guidance of Miss Gluck during her stay in 
Italy in the hands of Maestro Mugnone, who will keep her 
repertoire (learned in America) at a high standard while 
he adds new operatic roles to her list. Maestro Mugnone 
writes that he has arranged a series of appearances for Miss 
Gluck this spring so that she might have an opportunity 
to sing the leading roles in several operas. 

In honor of the actress, Paola Borboni, a reunion of 
friends and artists was held in Florence. Maestro Mugnone 
honored Miss Gluck by presenting her to the distinguished 
assembly, and much applause was tendered him for his con- 
tribution to the delightful entertainment by introducing this 
artist, who was greatly admired for the beauty of her voice 
and her artistic abilities. 

Americans have a sense of pride when one of their own 
people triumphs in foreign lands especially when the educa- 
tion has been received in the United States, by being en- 
trusted with leading roles at the very beginning of a career. 
This achievement Teresa Gluck has already scored, and that, 
as stated above, even without a rehearsal. Her musician- 
ship is bringing her splendid success and a demand for her 
talent. Mme. Mott, Miss Gluck’s teacher, states that of all 
the artists she has taught who have met with artistic success 
with the Metropolitan, Chicago Civic and European Opera 
companies, not one has been more devoted to the correct 
study of all the detailed requisites necessary for a triumph 
as prima donna than Teresa Gluck. That she might rise 
to the highest in her art, and bring happiness to the world, 
Miss Gluck untiringly reaped all she could from every lesson 
and spent much time each week during the Metropolitan 
operatic seasons gaining valuable points from some of the 
greatest singers and orchestral conductors of the present 
day. 

Mime. Mott states that the date of Miss Gluck’s return to 
America soon will be decided. 


Geraldine Samson in Costume Recital 


A delightful program for children and grown-ups was 
given on March 25 at the studios of Oscar Saenger by 
Geraldine Samson, soprano who has studied with Mr. 
Saenger for several seasons. The artist is talented and 
clever; her interpretative ability is unlimited, not merely 
from the standpoint of adaptability but also from the fact 
that Miss Samson has done obvious extensive study and 
research so that she is able to color her many and various 
impersonations with.a background of understanding and 
knowledge. She has a vivid and ingratiating personality, 
taking, as it were, her audience into her confidence. She 
tells them things by her charming anecdotes besides her 
clear and lucid chanteuse-diseuse ability, which she handles 
with judgment and discrimination. Her program was 
formed of four groups: the first was called In the Nursery, 
which consisted of four child selections sung in child’s 
costume; the second portrayed a little boy in sailor suit At 
The Zoo, the animals being clearly depicted to the great 
delight of the juveniles present; Cradle Songs of Many 
Lands, in which she showed her audience how Indian, 
Italian, Hindoo and Negro mothers put their babies to 
sleep; and finally, Traveling, and here the artist went so 
far as Spain, Ireland, Japan and China in her delinea- 
tions, these scenes being vividly colored with their individu- 
al hues, leaving little to be desired in the way of portrayal. 

Miss Samson was assisted by Harry Katzman, violinist, 
who rendered five selections with musicianly taste. 


—__ 


Annie Louise David a Versatile Artist 

- Annie Louise David, well known harpist, is also a com- 
poser. At a recent concert given at the Waldorf-Astoria 
under the auspices of the First Church of Divine Science, 
on Washington's Birthday, Miss David appeared in this 
double role. She first played a harp solo entitled Lake 
Louise, written especially for her by Kostelanetz. This is 
the first of a series of sketches for harp which will soon 
be available for the public, and which Miss David’ thinks 
are by far the loveliest compositions for harp that have been 
written for some time and that they will be a welcome 
addition to the repertory of harpists throughout the country. 
She then joined Katherine Egglestone Holmes in three fead- 
ing selections, the words by Mrs. Holmes for which Miss 
David has made musical settings. These are entitled: Moon- 
light Melody, The Wilful Little Breeze and They Could Not 
Tell. 

On February 20 Miss David was engaged to give a recital 
with Godfrey Ludlow over WJZ in a combination of harp 
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and solo numbers. ‘ They had played a Mozart concerto and 
Miss David’s solos were just announced when a storm 
broke and caused trouble on the radio, making further play- 
ing impossible. Thus the program was repeated on March 
13. On March 15 Miss David played at a concert for the 
Arts and Sciences at Eva Le Galienne’s Theater, after 
which the harpist was scheduled to go to Florida for a series 
of concerts with Benar Barzelay, violinist. 
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March 31——Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Margaret 
Northrup, song, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Singers Club of New 
York, evening, Aeolian Hall; Music School Settlements Concert, 
evening, Town Hall 

April 1—Phiharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Symphony 
Society of New York, evening, Carnegie Hall; First Festival of 
German Students in America, afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 

April 2—Rachmaninoff, piano, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Philharmonic 
Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Pierre Pelletier, song, after- 
noon, Town Hall. 

April 3—Reinald Werrenrath, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
McCormack, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
chestra, afternoon, Metropolitan Opera House; 
of New York, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; 
Grona, dance, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

April 4—Johannes Fonss, song, evening, Town Hall. 

April 5—Columbia University Chorus, evening, Town Hall. 

April 6—Janet Mabon, song, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

April 7—Symphony Society of New York, afternoon, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, . evening, Carnegie Hall; Eleanor 
Rogers and Henri Marcoux, song, afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 

April 8—Symphony Society of New York, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Gladys St. John and John Uppman, song, evening, Aeolian pee. 

April 9—Boston Sym yhony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Ha 
Cecile de Horvath, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Herel 
Samuel, piano, afternoon, Town ‘Hall; Johannes Fonss, song, 
evening, Town Hall. 

April 10—Rosa Raisa and Rimini, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
George Antheil, evening, Carnegie Hall; Young Men’s Symphony 
Orchestra, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Symphony Society of New 
York, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium. 

April 12—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, 
Good, song, evening, Chickering Hall. 


John 
Philharmonic’ Or- 
Symphony Society 
Baron Eugen von 


Carnegie Hall; 


Carnegie Hall; Irma 


Beethoven in Music and Motion Picture 

The John Wanamaker firm, contributing’ toward the Bee- 
thoven Centensiial Anniversary, on March 21, gave the 
Viennese motion picture, Beethov en, its first American pres- 
entation. Various episodes ‘and historical events in the life 
of Beethoven were presented through this medium, the ac- 
companying music (arranged from Beethoven works) 
played on the organ and piano by Frank S. Adams and J. 
Thurston Noé. The Vertchamp String Quartet, messages 
from Jeritza and Kreisler, piano solos by Anton Rovinsky, 
and literary features, provided a very enjoyable as well as 
instructive hour; the picture was given daily during the 
week, 


Samuel Drawing by MacKinney 


In the issue of February 10, there appeared a portrait 
drawing of Harold Samuel reproduced from the London 
Daily Telegraph. The artist responsible for the picture is 
H. W. Mac Kinney, the Daily Telegraph staff artist and an 
able contributor to the Daily Telegraph “Musicians” Gal- 
lery. 


Paul Bernard to Give New York Recital 
Paul Bernard, violinist, will give a New York recital 
at Town Hall on April 7. His program will include works 
by Bach-Nachez, Conus, Tschaikowsky, Novacek, Brahms, 
Mozart-Kreisler, Godowsky-Press, Chopin-Wilhelmj, and 
Sarasate. 








NEWS FLASHES 








Jazzless Fort Worth 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Honoring Beethoven’s an- 
niversary, students of the Texas Woman’s College, 
Fort Worth, pledge themselves to jazzless week 
beginning March 27, challenging all Texas colleges 
to join them. Movement sponsored by Carl. Venth 
Music Club and senior class, latter postponing an- 
nual popular program. Beethoven programs 


feature of week. 
; (Signed) J. M. CRISP, 
Director Publicity, Texas Woman’s College. 








Syracuse Has Beethoven Centennial 
Festival 


(By telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Syracuse, N. Y.—An audience of over three 
thousand crowded the Archibold Gymnasium of the 
Syracuse University to hear the final concert by the 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra in the Beethoven 
Centennial Festival, Vladimir Shavitch conducting. 
Both the eighth and ninth symphonies were per 
formed and brought this series to a triumphant 
close on the actual day of the Centennial. Sha- 
vitch’s dynamic personality inspired both orchestra 
and chorus to an exalted performance of the choral 
symphony. The soloists, Jeannette Vreeland, 
Nevada Van der Veer, Judson House and Fred 
Patton, acquitted themselves nobly. (Signed) 


DEAN HAROLD L. BUTLER. 











Mrs. Carl Alves Dead 


Oratorio, concert and church singer, also conducting the 
Alves Vocal studio with her husband for many years (the 
late Carl Alves), Mrs. Alves died on March 22 in New 
York. She took part in the inauguration of Carnegie Hall 
in 1891, sang many consecutive seasons at the Worcester 
Festivals, and was for fourteen years contralto soloist at 
the West Presbyterian Church, located where the present 
Aeolian Hall stands. Following a short residence in 
Leipsic, she returned to New York in 1914. Her death is 
mourned by her son, C. Waldemar Atves; her daughter, 
Elsa Alves Hunter, and many devoted friends and pupils. 


Ann Arbor to Hear Hanson’s Heroic Elegy 


A signal honor has been conferred upon the thirty-fourth 
annual Ann Arbor May Festival, to be held May 18-21, in 
that it has been chosen by the Beethoven Centennial Com- 
mittee, of which George Eastman is chairman and Freder- 
ick N. Sard is executive director, for the first performance 
of Howard Hanson’s Heroic Elegy, which was especially 
composed as am anniversary tribute. Ear! V. Moore is 
musical director of the Ann Arbor Festival 
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AUDITORIUM 

Cuicaco.—As reported telegraphically in last week’s issue 
of the Musicat Courter, Luella Melius replaced Claudia 
Muzio at the eleventh hour at the benefit concert of the 
IHinois Club of Catholic Women at the Auditorium, March 
20. Mme. Melius has been heard in Chicago often, but 
never to such splendid advantage, and by stating that her 
was remarkable, and that her encores were as 
numerous and as well sung as the numbers announced, will 
suffice to prove the popularity of this great artist in our 
midst—popularity that is duplicated everywhere she has sung 
this season. Her forty-five dates this year in important com- 
munities indicate not only her merits as a singer, but also 
her incontestable box-office value. Mme. Melius will soon 
go to Europe, but Chicago and many other communities 
will have numerous opportunities to hear her again in the 
near future 


LueLtta MELIUS AT 


success 


Carsoni SoLtoist WitH Woman's SYMPHONY 


That the Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago is 
steadily gaining recognition is proven by the increase in pa- 
tronage at every concert. There is not a more worthy or- 
ganization deserving the support of music-lover as well as 
philanthropist, for the persistent efforts of the women who 
make up this orchestra to continue with practically no finan- 
cial backing shows of what material it is comprised. For its 
fifth concert the Woman’s Symphony offered a most ambi- 
tious program-—the Tschaikowsky E minor symphony, 
Weber’s Oberon overture and numbers by Ries and Sibe- 
lius, besides supplying the accompaniments for the soloist, 
Marion Carboni, in arias from Verdi and Leoncavallo 
operas. Throughout the evening the orchestra set forth 
admirable work and earned the enthusiastic approval of all 
present. 

In the Eri Tu from the Masked Ball, Mario Carboni 
proved that he has the wherewithal to deliver opera arias 
correctly. His voice is voluminous, of wide range, and his 
guidance of it reflects the musician. He scored heavily 
with the listeners, applause was so insistent that Car- 
boni had to add extra numbers. 


whose 


Povia FrijsH 
It has been several seasons since Mme. Povla Frijsh has 
been heard in Chicago, and, remembered as a most dignified 
artist, she was warmly greeted by a large audience when 
she returned for a recital at Kimball Hall, March 16. Mme. 
Frijsh’s renditions are characterized by her artistic intel- 
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ligence, interpretive skill and individuality. Thus the Gluck 
Ariette, the Rameau Menuet, Schubert’s Rastlose Liebe, 
Faure’s Au Cimetiere, Hahn’s Mandoline, Ravel’s Le Paon 
and De Falla’s Seguidille were artistically set forth and de- 
lighted the listeners, who insisted upon more. The above 
comprised Mme. Frijsh’s first two groups, all that could be 
heard. 
ANoTHER Durno Purr. Wins Honors 

Dorothy Wright, pupil of Jeannette Durno, won the 
Michigan state award in the biennial students contest on 
March 2 at Ann Arbor and will now proceed to the Great 
Lakes District contest at Detroit on March 30 

Bercey Returns To CHICAGO 

After spending a fortnight throughout the State of Miss- 
issippi, Theodore S. Bergey has just returned to his studio 
in Lyon & Healy Building. Mr. Bergey took this short 
vacation following a thrilling experience he had recently with 
yeggmen, who looted the safe of Lyon & Healy and who 
held up Mr. Bergey as well as other occupants of the build- 
ing. Mr. Bergey had sufficiently recovered from his ex- 
perience to give a recital in Biloxi (Miss.), where he spent 
most of his vacation. 

Cuicaco Musica, CoLttece News Items 

One department of the musical activities at the Chicago 
Musical College that is doing splendid work and creating a 
great deal of interest among friends and “fans” in and out 
of the College, is the movie organ classes under the direc- 
tion of Charles H. Demorest. 

Pupils in Mr. Demorest’s classes have actual experience 
in playing for the “silent Drama,” as demonstrations are 
held every two weeks in his studio. Every phase of playing 
for pictures is covered by Mr. Demorest in his demonstra- 
tions. Pupils not only have experience in playing the lighter 
comedies, but also the bigger and more dramatic pictures. 
Having “played pictures” for many years himself, Mr. 
Demorest is thoroughly conversant with the motion picture 
game and is therefore qualified to turn out only the best of 
motion picture organists. 

large crowd attended the demonstration on February 
28 when “One Way Street” was shown. March 15, a nine 
reel feature was shown, Clothes Make the Pirates, the fol- 
lowing pupils participating: Wilma Totten, Elizabeth Ket- 
cham, Arlene Graybill, Bernice Perlis, Thelma Hunziker, 
James Abrams, Lima Cummings and Cornelia Bagley. 

Jessie Karns, student of Mme. Arimondi, was prima donna 
at the premiere performance of Ninon, an operetta by T. 
Darlington DeCoster, played at Williamsport (Pa.), the 
home town of the composer. Her press notices were lavish 
in their praise. 

—— Siegel, student of Lester Luther, appeared before 
the Ed-So-Phil Women’s Club at the Blackstone Hotel, giv- 
ing a group of readings. Lola Lutzy, pupil of Mme. Cole- 
Audet, appeared at the same event, rendering a group of 
piano selections. Both were enthusiastically received. Mar- 
garet Fried, pupil of Sametini, was violin soloist at the 
Bismarck Hotel, March 13. 

On March 8, the following pupils broadcasted from Sta- 
tion WWAE: Margaret Fried, violin solo, pupil of Same- 
tini; Christella Deputy, piano solo, pupil of Cole-Audet, and 
Clifford Bair, vocal solo, pupil of Herbert Witherspoon. 

Swirt AND CoMPANY CHORUS 

Florence Austral was to have appeared as soloist at the 
Swift & Company Male Chorus’ annual spring concert at 
Orchestra Hall, March 17, but was indisposed and replaced 
at the last minute by Irene Pavloska. The chorus again 
proved itself a capable body, giving a fine account of itself 
in a miscellaneous program under the direction of D. A. 
Clippinger. 

Henior Levy Cius 

The Heniot Levy Club held its regular meeting in Kim- 
ball Hall, March 6. The president, Ethel Flentye, recently 
won the state piano contest of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, George A. Leach, guest-artist on the program, 
is one of the cast in The Vagabond King and winner in the 
state voice contest of the National Federation. Those giv- 
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ing the program on this occasion were Virginia Cohn, 
Evelyn Heessel, Barbara Woods, George A. Leach, Irma 
Hosier, Ruth Wilson, Ruth Stamm, Elaine Burgess, Miss 
Harrison and Lois Rogers. 
ArTHUR Burton Pupit IN RECITAL 
Arthur Burton is a teacher of successful singers. Many 
who have received training at the hands of this prominent 
Chicago voice teacher are making names for themselves in 
the professional world. On March 10, another artist-student 
from his studio, Dora Lyon, soprano, made her first public 
bow. In her rendition of a well arranged program Miss 
Lyon revealed a well trained voice with good possibilities, 
imagination and charm of manner. She was well liked by 
her listeners, if applause is any criterion. 
TREVISAN Returns From Opera 
Vittorio Trevisan, one of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany’s most valuable members, has returned from the tour 
with the company and reopened his voice studio. This has 
been an unusually successful opera season for this buffo 
artist, who has been engaged for the summer season with the 
Ravinia Opera Company. 
ANoTHER Howarp WELLS 


Te JUR 


Pupit Wins Contest 
Howard Wells has receivel a telegram from his pupil, 
Norma Ragnlie that she was the winner in the piano section 
of the North Dakota State contest held on March 10, in 
connection with the national contest of the Federation of 
Music Clubs. Miss Ragnlie will represent North Dakota 
at the Northern Lights District contest in Minneapolis on 
March 26. 
Reuter Loses AND Wins Date 
The recent heavy floods on the Pacific Coast succeeded in 
marooning the whole Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
half way down the coast from Los Angeles to San Diego, 
and Rudolph Reuter, engaged as soloist at the San Diego 
concert, was marooned with them for three days. The 
concert had to be canceled, but Mr. Reuter, soloist several 
days later in the Los Angeles series of the orchestra, scored 
such a complete success that he was immediately engaged 
for another appearance with the orchestra on March 2. 
His success with the orchestra in Pasadena was likewise 
great. The critics of Los Angeles were unanimous in their 
praise. 
RECITAL 
Eusebio Concialdi, a resident baritone and voice instructor, 
gave his annual song recital at the Studebaker Theater, on 
March 20, before one of the largest and most demonstrative 
audiences encountered in that theater during the present 
season. Concialdi, a master in program making, presented 
each selection in a manner entirely to his credit and to the 
enjoyment of his listeners. Today Concialdi is at the zenith 
of his career, and by-his delivery, his voice, his clear enuncia- 
tion, reminds one of De Gorgoza. No greater tribute can 
be paid Mr. Concialdi than this comparison. Isaac Van 
Grove presided at the piano giving valuable support. 
MESSIAH AT OrCHESTRA HALL 
main feature of the 
by the Chicago Lutheran 
Hall, March 20, under the 


Eusepio CoNCIALDI IN 


The presentation of the Messiah 
Teachers’ Chorus, at Orchestra 
direction of George L. Tenney, 
was the rendition of the solos given to the contralto, 
Frederica Gerhardt Downing, and to the basso, Herbert 
Gould. Gould is justly regarded one of the leading bassos 
in the country. His singing was masterly, his enunciation 
impeccable, and his success emphatic. Mrs. Downing, who 
is ever in demand, lived up to her reputation as a Handel 
interpreter by singing her various solos with authority. The 
other soloists were Orpha Kendall Holstman, soprano, and 
Walter Boydston, tenor. 
LEON SAMPAIX AT 

A visit to the Playhouse disclosed a 
Sampaix, a pianist of high attainment, 
manner he played his program. Mr. Sampaix is a welcome 
addition to the list of recitalists who have visited us this 
season and his debut here presaged many other appearances 
in the future. 

GorDoN STRING QuArtTET CLoses BEETHOVEN SERIES 

The Gordon String Quartet’s Beethoven series at the 
Simpson Theater, Field Museum, came to a happy close on 
March 20. The Quartet has inaugurated a series of six 
free concerts at the Simpson Theater, which began March 
27. Musicians who claim to be so very busy that they have 
little time to enjoy themselves by attending recitals, opera 
performances or concerts and who only read tabloid news- 
papers, are advised to look at the record of the concert- 
master of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and notice the 
number of appearances Jacques Gordon has had this season. 

SyMPHONY’s TUESDAY CONCERT 

The Tuesday series of symphony concerts has been a 
huge success since its inception a year ago, due to the 
programs given by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Conductor Stock and also to the soloists secured by the 
management. Elly Ney, one of the most efficient of Bee- 
thoven’s interpreters, was the soloist of the day, playing 
the Emperor Concerto with great nobility, virility and 
bigness of tone. She made a palpable hit and her interpreta- 
tion of the concerto won her many new friends in this com- 
munity, while her admirers had opportunity to express their 
pleasure buoyantly by recalling her many times at the close 
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Rochester American Opera Company 
Coming to New York 
(By telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Rochester American 
Opera Company of fifty singers and carrying an 
orchestra of twenty-eight will leave here Friday 
night for a week’s engagement at the Guild Thea- 
ter, New York, beginning April 4. The company 
is under the direction of Vladimir Rosing, also its 
producer, and the performances will be conducted 
by Eugene Goossens and Emanuel Balaban. The 
New York repertory will include two Mozart op- 
eras, The Abduction from the Seraglio, which will 
have its first New York performance in English, 
and The Marriage of Figaro, and Puccini’s Madam 
Butterfly. The company, which sings all perform- 
ances in English, has been developing for four 
years at Rochester under the sponsorship of George 
Eastman but after its New York engagement be- 
comes an independent organization with Mr. Ros- 
ing in charge. The Eastman School of Music will 
continue to train singers for opera and to make 
productions for local presentation. 


(Signed) A. P. K. 











of the last movement. The program also included the Krenek 
Concerto Grosso, which Mr. Stock once again had to in- 
form the audience was good music and music of the twen- 
tieth century. Stock naturally knows a great deal about 
symphony music, but that he insists that the Krenek Con- 
certo Grosso must be heard with twentieth century ears sur- 
prises the young students of music, who classify this sort of 
cacophonous music as satanic, and as such, should not be 
heard at Orchestra Hall but in Hades. The Planets by 
Holst impressed more as music of this century and deserves 
to be retained in the regular repertory of our orchestra. 
Gorpon-ReEvuTER Joint RECITAL 

When two such favorites as Jacques Gordon and Rudolph 
Reuter join forces a sold-out house is to be expected. 
Kimball Hall was filled on March 22 for the program given 
by these two distinguished musicians. It comprised the 
sonata in A by David Stanley Smith, (heard for the first 
time here) and Brahms sonata in A major. For his solo 
numbers Gordon played several new compositions, including 
his own Elegie, and Capita Fracassa by Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco. He also rendered the Prelude from the Bach- 
Siloti Cantata No. 35, Prelude in C major by Samuel Gard- 
ner (which had to be repeated), and the Nocturne by Karol 
Szymanoski. Mr. Reuter’s solo numbers were three inter- 
mezzos by Brahms and the same composer’s Rhapsodie No. 
4. Gordon and Reuter have long ago made names for 
themselves not only as soloists but also as ensemble players, 
and their unity of thought made their performance of the 
novelty by Smith a matter for rejoicing. The novelty has 
its good and bad points. David Stanley Smith has written 
a composition which is beautiful when the idiom is that of 
the nineteenth century, but ugly when he embodies the 
idiosyncrasies of the socalled “modern” composer. Mr. 
Reuter, fresh from his triumphs in recital on the coast, 
played his solos with his usual great artistry. As to Jacques 
Gordon, whatever he plays is done so well ‘that again super- 
latives are in order to express our humble opinion concern- 
ing the mastery of his playing. 

CoLuMBIA SCHOOL CHORUS 


The Columbia School, its chorus and the conductor of that 
body of superbly trained women, Louise St. John Wester- 
velt, count a host of friends and admirers in this city. This 
again was demonstrated at the annual concert of the chorus 
at Kimball Hall, March 23. There were practically no 
vacant seats when Miss Westervelt lifted her baton and the 
young women sang Deems Taylor’s arrangement of T. L. 
da Vittoria’s Ave Maria. This was followed by John 
Sebastian Bach’s Suscepit Israel from Magnificat in D. 
Recently hearing a composition by a modern, Herman 
Devries said: “Bach is the composer of the future and he 
will be played and sung when the music of these four-flush- 
ers of today has long been shelved.” Listening to the Sus- 
cepit Israel, we could not but endorse what our elder had 
told us and the manner in which the choristers sang the 
number made it doubly enjoyable. The Columbia School 
Chorus closed its first group with a beautiful rendition of 
Franz Schubert’s The Lord is My Shepherd. Miss Wester- 
velt’s fine training was reflected in the manner in which the 
young women sang, and under her forceful baton the chorus 
responded to her every demand. Three soloists were listed 
but were not heard by this reporter. 

OrCHESTRA CONTINUES BEETHOVEN MEMORIAL 


There can be no doubt as to the big part Chicago is taking 
in the observance of the Beethoven centennial and the chief 
celebrant is the Chicago Symphony Orchestra with Stock, 
conductor. The great reverence that our orchestra and its 
conductor have for the master Beethoven is truly revealed 
in the inspired readings they set forth whenever his compo- 
sitions are listed, and for that reason our orchestra and its 
conductor have long ago established a reputation as Beetho- 
ven interpreters par excellence. The programs of March 
25 and 26 included two symphonies (the seventh and 
eighth), the overture to Egmont and the Overture and 
Grand Fugue. Every member of the orchestra entered into 
the program with sincere reverence and, inspired by the 
grandeur of the music it rendered, gave noble, impressive 
readings, each standing out as gems of rare brilliance. It 
was truly a memorable concert which will live long in the 
memory of all present. 

Cuicaco Musica CoLitece RECITAL 

Elvera Cedargreen, pupil of Florence Hinkle, appeared 
in joint recital with Armand Roth, violinist, at Kimball 
Hall, March 20. Miss Cedargreen gave a fine account of 
herself in a well arranged program and proved a favorite 
with the audience. Miss Cedargreen also appeared March 
27, at the High School, Joliet (Ill.), in the regular Sunday 
afternoon series. She broadcasts regularly from WMAQ 
and WQJ. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Rissland Resigns from New York Symphony 
Rudolf Rissland, who for thirty-four years has been 
associated with the New York Symphony Orchestra as 
violinist and personnel manager, has resigned his position 
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to enjoy a period of well-earned leisure. Mr. Rissland 
boasts of the longest record of continuous association with 
the orchestra of anyone except Walter Damrosch himself. 
Damrosch, in speaking of his personnel manager’s resigna- 
tion, said: “We are losing a man who has proved his loyalty 
and devotion by many years of service. The affection 
which he has inspired in me cannot be measured in words.” 

Mr. Rissland came to this country in 1884. His first 
orchestral post was with Theodore Thomas’ orchestra. He 
was associated with that organization from 1891 to 1893, 
when he joined the Damrosch forces. 


NEF. Mi: G Winners: Anneunead 


The following winners of the tenth Biennial Prize Com- 
petition for American Composers offered in connection with 
the National Federation of Music Clubs have been an- 
nounced: Class 1—a symphony or symphonic poem, $1,000, 
offered by W. A. Clark, Los Angeles, Cal., decision not yet 
made; Class 2—Carolyn Beebe C *hamber Music Society prize 
$1,000, offered by C. C. Birchard, awarded; Four Episodes, 
composed by Ernest Bloch (Judges, Albert Stoessel, Carl 
Engel, Frederick Jacobi, Howard Hanson, Emerson Whith- 
orne); Class 3—A three-part chorus for women’s voices, 
$500, offered by Theodore Presser Co., awarded, Slumber 
Song of the Madonna, composed by May A. Strong, Evans- 
ton, Ill (Judges, Howard Thatcher, Chas. N. Boyd, Mary 
Willing Megley) ; Class 4—Trio, offered by Kansas City 
Musical Club, $200, awarded, Trio, composed by Gustave 
Strube, Baltimore (Judges, Harold Randolph, David Stan- 
ley Smith, Albert Stoessel) ; Class 5—Viploncello solo, 
offered by the St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
awarded, Cello Sonata, composed by Louis Victor Saar, 
Chicago (Judges, Alfred Wallinstein, Karl Kirksmith, 
Emmeran Stoeber) ; Class 6—Song, offered by Mrs. J. R. 
Custer of Chicago, $100, awarded, Swans, composed by 
Edith Losdell Reed, Evanston, Ill. (Judges, Mme. Gerster 
Reiner, Mme. Charles Cahier, Werner Josten). All of 
these compositions will be performed at the Biennial in 
Chicago during the week of April 18. 


Katherine Palmer, Helen Berlin and Louise 
Talma Win 


The contest for the $1,000 cash prize, to be awarded a 
professional operatic woman singer, was won by Katherine 
Palmer, at the New York State contest at Town Hall, New 
York, March 24, with Mignon Spence (Von Klenner pupil) 
second. Miss Palmer, on March 28, contested against New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania regional winners, and winning this, 
will now go to Chicago, to enter the national biennial con- 
test, on April 18. She studies with Meta Schumann, who 
played accompaniments of most artistic nature for her 
pupil. The winner among the violinists was Helen Berlin 
(Mestechkin pupil), and among the pianists, Louise Talma, 
who studies with Eleanor G. Ferguson. 


Rosé Quavent for America 


ViENNA.—According to present plans, the celebrated Rosé 
Quartet of Vienna, the most noted of European string 
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quartets, is to visit America after all, in the spring of 
1928. Negotiations are under way and proceeding satis- 
factorily, and it is hoped to make a definite announcement 
shortly. A few days ago Arnold Rosé celebrated: the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his marriage to Justine Rosé, 
née Mahler, sister of Gustav Mahler. Pr. 
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(¢ ‘ cieceas Decl page 8) 
first appearance in Cincinnati. His time now, however, 
taken up with his large classes in piano that he has given up 
his beloved violin. The three Gorno brothers were born 
in Cremona, Italy, the home of the Stradivarius violins, and 
have been identified with music since their child 
hood. D. 
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These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Allen, Pianist 

Melba Alter, Mezzo-Soprano 

Anna Case, the Popular American Soprano 

Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 

Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 

Giuseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Paul de Marky, Pianist 

Rafaelo Diaz, American Tenor 

Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Beniamino Gigli, the World's Greatest Tenor 

Curtiss Grove, Lieder Singer 

Hallie Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 

Rosa Low, American Soprano 

Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operatic Recitalist 

Mary ge 4 Coloratura Soprano 

Queena Mario, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cellist 

Benno Rabinoff, Young Russian American Violinist 

Rosa Raisa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Co. 

Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co. 

Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 

Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 

Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Alberto Salvi, World's Greatest Harpist 

Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic Soprano 

Jessie Slatis, Soprano 

Irma Swift, Coloratura €oprano 

Donald Thayer, American Baritone 

Anne Tyson, Contralto 

John Charlies Thomas, America's Own Baritone 

Mischa Weisbord, A New Violin Sensation 

The Delightful 
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Three Marmein Sisters — Novelty 


ancers 
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The Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales 
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ANS BARTH 


“A Great American Pianist”’ 


AMPICO recordings VICTOR records CHICKERING piano 


WEAF broadcasting 


New York Sun— 


WJZ Victor Hour 


(with Mary Garden) 


“His art is characterized by delightfully crisp and clear finger work, by excellently 


applied tone color and much variety and by incisive rhythm. 


He brought to the perform- 


ance of the works on his list a fine perception of their qualities and style and an intelligent 


Wm. 


view of their contents. J. Henderson. 


Excl. Dir. WALTER ANDERSON Inc. 


5 Columbus Circle 


New York, N. Y. 
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Apr. 7, Syracuse, N. ¥ June 19, Dover, N. J May 17, Toronto, Can. Apr. 4, Lincoln, Neb. jorie Neilson, Beatrice Perron and Faith Donovan pre- 
Apr. 8, Auburn, N. Y. May 24, Chicago, III. Apr. 6, Denver, Colo. sented selections from Fernandez-Arbos, Winternitz, Nevin 


June 26. Allentown, N. J y : . 

ey oy eg tg ERSTINN, GITLA’ ty ae aoe. i ee and Sibelius. Songs in costume after Hermann Lohr were 

CHERNIAVSKY TRIO ee te lontclair, A Mch, 31, San Francisco, Cal Apr. 15; San Francisco, Cal. sung by Ruth Collins. Other soloists were Hazel Dunlap, 
Mar. 31, Douglas. Ariz. an Apr. 4, Portland, i Apr. i7, Pasadena, Cal: Ruth Fretz, Hazel Halle le ack: : 
a ig oy Fae FLONZALEY QUARTET Apr. 6, Bozerman, Mont. Pie | pe DS Se. Oe. ee 
Apr. 7, Redondo, Cal Mar. 31, Liverpool Apr. 8, Minot, N. D. Apr. 25, Portland, Ore. “sealona. 


a 8, Long Beach, Cal Apr. 5, Paris, France_ Apr. 12, Faribault, Minn. Apr. 25, Aberdeen, Wash. Ros— ZULALIAN ScorES IN SYMPHONY , 
aoe 11, Santa Paula, Cal Apr. 7, Milhausen, Germany Apr. 18, Chicago, Til. Apr. 27, Tacoma, Wash. , ‘ Ss . APHONY HA 
Apr. 12, Los Angeles, Cal Apr. 8, Strassburg, Germany Apr. 20, Detroit, Mich. Apr. 30, Salt Lake City, Utah Rose Zulalian, Armenian-American contralto, pupil of 


or. 18 ndford, Cal. GIESEKING, WALTER Apr. 24, Middletown, Conn. May 4, Hot Springs, Ark. ince y vee © scital } R ; ey 
ras 6, St tae Mo Apr. 1-2, Philadelphia, Pa hot. 25, Greenfield, Mass. May 5, Gramma, Miss. Meena "Thee tiie some savages Fine Rog «pe 
group of airs that comprised Purcell’s When I am Laid in 
Earth, the Alleluia of Mozart, and the aria, Q. mio Fer- 
nando, from Donizetti’s La Favorita. In her singing of 
these pieces she displayed a beautiful legato and a sense of 
style that reflected credit on her musical schooling. She fol- 
lowed with a group of four songs out of Schubert in which 
she showed acquaintance with the traditions of lieder singing 
and a marked ability to grasp and impart the emotional 
significance of text and music. Mme. Zulalian next 
proffered a group of Armenian folk songs arranged by 
Gomidas and Kalfaian, which brought manifest joy to her 
countrymen in the audience, and with reason, for she sang 
them with a spontaneity of musical speech that was very 
convincing indeed. <A final group listed three pieces. by 
the gifted and lamented Griffes and Silberta’s effective 
Aylia, the Dancer of Kashmir. All in all, Mme. Zulalian 
Form 1201 renewed and strengthened the excellent impression that 


= _ her opulent voice, vocal skill, musical feeling, and inter- 
Crass oF Szavice ‘i fa no pretative imagination had previously made in this city. 
This is a full-rate J sue | DayLetrer FLONZALEYS IN LAst CONCERT 


Telegram or Cable- wrre_| Night Message The Flonzaley Quartet gave its third and last concert of 


gram unless its char- Night Lercer the Boston series on March 10, in Jordan Hall. Their 
acter is indicated by % 1co_| Deferred far-famed individual and collective abilities, musical. under- 
a symbol in the check YX | Cable Letter standing and feeling were pleasureably disclosed in Brahms’ 

, ; Beil Leder quartet in A minor, op. 51, No. 2; Daniel Gregory Mason’s 


or in the address. 
wit | Week End Letter 
minrcabaies coc: f workmanlike variations on a theme by John Powell, and 
Phe bling time as sbown in tbe date line on full-rate telograme and day letters, and the time of receipt at destination as shown oo all messages, ia STANDARD TIME. Mozart’s Quartet in D major (K. 575). The audience, as 
Received at usual, was very enthusiastic. 
DorotHy Grorce IN DEMAND 
Dorothy George, soprano, from the studio of Arthur 
E22CC 6C 73 NL 7 EXTRA Wilson, sang at the dinner given recently to Mrs. Stillman 
itn ; Kelly, national president of the Federation of Music Clubs, 
; BROOKLYN NY MAR 18 1927 and was immediately engaged for a recital to be given in 
KATHERINE PALMER Providence during music week for the Rhode Island Federa- 
3. 


tion-of Mus Clubs. 
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Conal O’ C Quirke’s Pupils Active 
Madeleine King, coloratura soprano, pupil of Mr. O’ C 
ATT Quirke, is being featured as soloist at the Rialto Theater, 
New York, during the run of the popular picture, Metro- 
] polis. Mignon Suturious, dramatic mezzo, who has been 
; : : ; ; ate age heard in recital recently, will appear with the Philadelphia 
Catharine A, Bamman, 50 West Forty Sixth Street, New York City Grand Opera Association at the Academy of Music in its 
forthcoming presentation of Verdi’s Otello. Frances Pat- 
OG =_— ton, contralto, is engaged as soloist for the leading pitcure 
ae LEAN Searcy rermeurrrereereerreerxcorrer < — house in Altoona, Pa. i Mildred Gillis, another brilliant colora- 
tura soprano, from North Carolina, has been re-engaged by 
the British Overseas Society for its entertainment this month. 
Eleanor Buckley, lyric soprano, had a very successful ap- 
pearance with the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra at the 
recent concert of this organization. 
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March 31, 1927 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Provivence, R. I—The last of the series of five con- 
certs given here by the Boston Symphony Orchestra took 
place at the Albee Theater, every seat being occupied. The 
opening number was the third Brandenberg concerto by 
Bach, followed by Wagner’s Prelude and Love and Death 
from Tristan and Isolde, the symphony being Brahms’ No. 
2 in D minor. The soloist was Harriet van Emden, who 
sang the Mozart aria Non temer, amato bene, with ‘violin 
obbligato played by Richard Burgin, and the Debussy aria 
from L’Enfant Prodigue; also the air from Rimsky- Korsa- 
koff’s Snow Maiden. She possesses a voice of notable 
quality and wide range and she rendered her numbers with 
artistic taste and intelligence. Mr. Koussevitzky conducted 
with his usual fine ability and he and his men were given 
frequent and hearty applause. 

The first of three concerts arranged by the R. I. Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs presented Maurice Dumesnil in a 
piano recital in Memorial Hall. M. Dumesnil brought with 
him the famous piano played by Chopin and also performed 
several Chopin numbers on the fine old instrument. The 
morning following the concert M. Dumesnil gave a master 
class to which teachers and students were attracted. In 
the afternoon he gave a children’s recital which was in- 
structive as well as interesting for he gave brief remarks 
before each number played. 

The Festival Chorus gave a concert in the Majestic 
Theater, every seat being taken. The soloist was Margaret 
Matzenauer, who rendered two groups of solos with her 
usual charm and art. John B. Arches directed the well 
balanced chorus which sang with spirit and refinement. 

Plans have been made by past presidents of the Rhode Isl- 
and Federation of Music Clubs to form an organization to be 
known as the Music Presidents’ Fraternity of Rhode Island. 
At a special meeting, Virginia Boyd Anderson, state chair- 
man of the Past Presidents’ Assembly of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and Mrs. William Arms Fish- 
er, of Boston, national chairman of the Assembly, also 
Mrs. Caesar Misch, state president of Rhode Island, and 
Mrs. George ‘Hill McLean, a charter member of the assem- 
bly, gave addresses. The membership of the fraternity 
consists of Carrie Lee Smith, Mrs. George Hall, Mrs. 
Caesar Misch, Dr. Louis Chapman and Virginia Boyd 
Anderson of the Rhode Island Federation of Music Clubs; 
Mrs. Hervey Hinkley, Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs and 
Mrs. George C. Arnold of the Chopin Club; Mrs. James 
E. Connell, Mrs. Gilbert Carpenter, Mrs. Dexter T. Knight 
of the Chaminade Club; Lillian P. Boyle, Mrs. Mary Win- 
sor Needham, Bertha E. Becker of the Schubert Club; 
Mrs. Mark N. Bennett, Helen Bissell Pettis, Mrs. John R. 
Hess, Clara L. Hess and Mrs. Frederick R. Hoard of the 
MacDowell Club; Mrs. Arthur Newell of the Music 
Lovers’ Club; Mary McCormack, S. Minerva Hill, Walter 
H. Butterfield, Anna Louise McInerney and Elsie Bruce 
of the Rhode Island Supervisors of Public School Music 
Association. 

The Providence Symphony Society, Roswell H. Fair- 
mans, director, assisted by William De Roin, tenor, gave 
the second of its educational series in the Elks Auditorium. 
Before the concert began, James Pendergast, Jr., gave a 
brief talk on Mozart’s life and works and explained the 
structure of the D minor symphony, the orchestra playing 
the main theme of each movement. The orchestra played 
effectively, Mr. Fairman conducting with authority and 
musical understanding. William De Roin was enthusiastic- 
ally applauded for his excellent rendering of Verdi’s Celeste 
Aida and a group of songs, including Burleigh’s Go Down 
Moses, which he sang with rare charm. Besides the Mozart 
symphony in G minor, the orchestra played Tschaikowsky’s 
suite, Cosse Noisette, Massenet’s The Last Slumber of the 
Virgin, Zaverthal’s Al Fresco, Langey’s Evening Breeze, 
Godard’s Adagio Pathetique. 

The St. Olaf Choir, F Melius Christiansen, director, 
gave a delightful concert in Elks Auditorium. ‘The sixty 
voices sang with tonal balance and perfect intonation, pre- 
senting an interesting program beginning with Bach and 
ending with Horatio Parker. 


Adelina Masino gave a violin recital in Churchill House 
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MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


Available for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - - *© * «*« * METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 
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INSTRUCTOR OF 
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of Improved Music Study 


DUNNING SYSTEM ° rr serinners 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows : — 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, July 14, 1927 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wellston MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 


which was well attended. Miss Masino played with great ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. New York Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. Teachers North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 
. | : St. Louis—M ’ ° 
beauty of tone and refinement and was heartily applauded. City, 16 East 11th St. Stuyvesant 1640. pate jenn r- og July; AUG: wes. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 


1927 Classes. Apr.—Chicago, 
Ft. Worth, Texas, June 1st; 


She is most fortunate in possessing an old violin made by ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. k i., 
po 4 9) nd 136 Ganducky 10834 Prospect Ave.; June—Dallas, 


San Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer 


Januarius Gagliano in 1770. Raimondo Macino was an 
able accompanist. 

Mildred Taber and Oscar Lozzi appeared in a concert 
of music for two pianos in Memorial Hall before a large 
audience. Both are well known here as pianists of high 
attainments and their efforts were received with hearty 
applause. Se poe. 


Marie Morrisey Thoroughly American 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, with Morton Howard at the 
piano, gave a program at the La Salle Hotel Chicago, on 
February 22 for Kaskaskia Chapter, D. A. R., of which 
Miss Morrisey is a member. It was particularly fitting 
that she be chosen as soloist on this date because her family 
tree is so thoroughly American. Her ancestors crossed the 
continent in covered wagons, an uncle having lost his life 
while helping to build the first transcontinental railroad, 
and another ancestor having been the first mayor of San 
Francisco. Miss Morrisey was born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
but was educated in Brooklyn and later lived in New York 
until she moved to Chicago six years ago. Miss Morrisey’s 
lovely home on East Delaware Place is a perfect example 
of the successful combining of a career and domesticity, and 
her daily sessions at the Woman’s Athletic Club, of which 
she is an enthusiastic member, show another phase of her 
varied activities. 





Antonio, Texas, July 10th. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, corner 
Central Ave. and First St., Winter 
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CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Falls, idaho. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 
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classes, Cincinnati, Ohio; June 6th, 
Chicago, Ill. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 
Bowie Street, Bivins Place, Amarillo, 
Texas; June 10, Amarillo; July 15, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dallas, Tex., June. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. Jan. 15, 1927. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON 


Tex., College of Music and Arts, 
Tex., 4409 Gaston Ave. 


ROBIN OGDEN, Box 644, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Feb. 1, March 15. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes held 
Dallas and Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
Nov. of each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 &. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1ith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 





Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


New York Studios 
109 West 57th Street 


Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 


Rosel Benda Active 


Rosel Benda, soprano, has been scoring her usual suc- 
cess at all of her recent appearances, two of which were 
at Hunter College, February 23 and 25, when she took 
part in and organized a benefit performance for Phi Sigma 
Camma of that college, which event took place at Guild 
Hall. Not alone was it an artistic success, but a financial 
one as well. On March 3, she appeared again at Guild 
Hall, and once more the large audience had the pleasure 
of hearing her lovely singing. Miss Benda is to be com- 
mended for her excellent judgment in selecting her 
programs, which comprise varied and unhackneyed num- 
bers, and not only give her an opportunity to show her 
ability, but also are interesting and charming in themselves. 


Steinway Hall 





Telephone: Marble 1573 


Opera Director, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 
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GEORGES 


BAKLANOFF 


Foremost Russian 
Baritone 


Ten Years Leading Baritone with 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 


First Transcontinental 


Concert Tour 


September, 1927—May, 1928 


“Overshadowing all else was Georges 
Baklanoff.” 


Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post. 


“There is not a moment on the stage 
when he is not dramatically signifi- 
cant.” 


Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


‘The presence of Baklanoff lends 
artistic ‘tone’ to any performance.” 
HermanDevyies, Chicago American. 


“This Russian baritone’s personality 
is one of the most alluring that has 
ever crept into the theatre.” 

Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal. 
‘No matter what it is he sings he 
vives it an individual twist.” 


Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post. 


MARTIN ROSS 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
KIMBALL HALL -- CHICAGO 
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Mary Bennett, contralto, member of The Holland 
Vocal Trio, wins her share of applause to the credit of this 
unique combination of voices. Various papers, now and 
then, refer to her voice and personality as contributing 
much to it. Her recent activities include “ae ORT 
at the Union Theological Seminary, Vocal Teachers’ Guild, 
Musical Club at Scarsdale, N. Y,, and Pleiades Club at 
the Brevoort Hotel, New York. 

Horace Britt, cellist, who has been playing in the 
Elman Quartet, finished up the season with the London 
Quartet in place of the regular player who was ill. Mr. 
Britt is leaving for Europe in the near future and will 
appear as soloist at the Casals Barcelona symphony con- 
certs. 

Mary Craig, soprano, is constantly busy, recent and 
contemporary engz agements being as follows: January 23, 
Newburgh, N. Y.; 30and February 1, New York City. 10, 
Philadelphia; 27, Englewood, N. J.; March 20, Ridgewood, 
N. J.; 18, New York, and 28, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Richard Crooks ‘a great "American Tenor” 
heading in a recent issue of the Evansville, Ind., Courier 
after Mr. Crooks appeared in that city in recital. A para 
graph from the criticism read: “With a voice of lyric 
beauty and extraordinary range, the like of which has not 
often been heard on an Evansville concert platform, Richard 
Crooks sang before a huge audience that all but filled the 
Coliseum. Probably no American tenor of today compares 
with him.” Mr. Crooks, after many appearances as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra conducted by Gabrilo- 
witsch, will give a recital in that city next season under the 
well known local management of James Devoe. 

Edna Bishop Daniei continues to conduct her vocal 
theory classes on Thursday evenings at her Washington, 
D. C., studios. Following one of the recent lessons her 
pupils engaged in an impromptu recital until ten o'clock, each 
singing for the class for mutual pleasure and constructive 
criticism. Vocal improvement was noted. 

Angel Agnes Donchian’s singing has Ey infinite 
pleasure to many people of New York and New England, 
for this soprano sings with warm musical impulse united 
with high intelligence. She has thirty-three oratorios and 
sacred cantatas in her repertory, and is available in them at 
a moment's notice, being also disengaged Sundays. 

Luilo Gasparino, head of the vocal department, Wild 
ermann Institute (Steinway Hall, and St. George, S. I.), 
was guest soloist at St. Mary of the Assumption Church, 
Port Richmond, where Mary Shanahan is organist. Signor 
(;asparino, dramatic tenor, of Naples, Italy, sang the trio 
from Verdi's Attilla with Ruth Connors, soprano, and Fred 
Reynolds, basso. Signor Gasparino’s classes at the Institute 
are increasing rapidly, and will appear at the graduation 
exercises of the Institute at Town Hall on June 11. 

Dusolina Giannini, on her first tour of California, will 
appear in San Francisco, Berkeley, Claremont, Los Angeles, 
Redlands and San Diego. On Easter Sunday she will make 
her second consecutive appearance at the Lindsborg festival 
She will wind up her tour with a recital in Emporia, Kans., 
on April 28. 

Harold Gleason’s organ recital at Wellesley College 
last month received many favorable comments. The Welles- 
ley College News said in part: “His performance of Franck’s 
Piece Heroique was articulate and sure; he put meaning 
into all that he played It had grace, smo thness, 
precision, and was lifted with exhaltation, serene pov.er and 
triumphant ecstasy... . Karg-Elert and Schuman ex- 
cerpts cafled forth a murmur of gratified approvai. His 
beautiful technic and feeling interpretations brought true 
enjoyment.” 

Isidor Gorn, pianist, was recently given a surprise 
party by his friends on the occasion of his twenty-first birth- 
day, at his home, 1744 Eastburn avenue, Bronx. Among the 
well known guests were the Marmein Sisters, dancers; 
Bernard Ocko, violinist; Dorothy Tree, formerly of Cherry 
Lane Players. During the month of ‘February, Mr. Gorn 
gave his second New York recital of the season at Aeolian 
Hall, and once more won the praise of the New York press. 

Alton Jones, pianist, and Philip Morrell, violinist, will 
give a jot recital at Steinway Hall on April 5. The pro 
gram will include three sonatas by Mozart, Brahms and 
Cesar Franck. Both artists are well known to New York 
audiences through their numerous recitals; Mr. Jones was 
heard at Aeolian Hall on December 5. 

Marjorie Meyer, soprano, gave a recital in Guild Hall, 
Steinway Building, New York, on March 13, the program 
being broadcasted by WOR. 

Emily Stokes Hagar was soloist recently with the Con- 
cordia Chorus of Wilkes-Barre, appearing at the Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia. “She was in excellent voice,” 
said one of the dailies, “and sang two groups of songs ex- 
ceedingly well. Her chief numbers were Mozart’s Alleluia, 
Lacalle, Ampola, The Wren, of Benedict, and When Blos- 
soms Come, by Grey. Mrs. Hagar was obliged to respond 
with encores after each appearance. The closing number of 
the program was the Italian Street Song from Victor Her- 
hert’s Naughty Marietta, sung by Mrs. Hagar with the 
chorus.” 

Ernest Hutcheson, who opened his present season at 
the Worcester Festival, will conclude his engagements at 
the Ann Arbor Festival on May 21. His plans for the sum- 
mer include his annual master-class at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
and a few weeks’ rest spent at his summer home at Sand 
Mass. In the early fall, before his concert activities 
in America begin Mr. Hutcheson contemplates a visit to 
England where he will be heard in concert. His New York 
recital for next season has been planned for early Novem- 
ber in Carnegie Hall 

Wilfried Klamroth, 


prano (his pupil) gave 


read the 


wich, 


baritone, and Louise Osborn, so- 
pleasure by a joint recital to an 
invited company at the former’s new studio, March 21, Mrs. 
Klamroth playing accompaniments. Miss Osborn has one 
of the most beautiful voices ever heard in the Klamroth 
studios, along with an ease in singing and style of most un- 
usual nature; she sang songs by Debussy and other French 
composers with much charm, and impeccable accent. Mr. 
Klamroth, well known as instructor of leading singers, is 
again singing, and gave huge enjoyment in his interpretation 


of Schumann songs; his fine baritone organ, easy presence 


March 31, 192 


and highly expressive voice, with perfect German articulation 
of course, was notable, and applauded with zest. 

Sergei Klibansky, who was invited to hold classes in 
3oston, was in that city on March 19. Attendance at these 
classes has grown to such an extent that Mr. Klibansky was 
urged to visit Boston regularly, and will hold classes every 
second week, beginning Saturday, April 2, at Steinert Hall 
Building. Mr. Klibansky was also invited to give lessons 
in Philadelphia, and began there on March 26. 

Rudolf Laubenthal has been engaged for the second 
time this season with the New York Symphony Orchestra to 
appear at their closing concerts, April 1 and 7, when an 
entire Wagner program will be given by Walter Damrosch 
conducting. 

Doris Niles, dancer, and Gil Valeriano, tenor, with an 
assisting company of dancers and an orchestral ensemble of 
eight, will be available next season in a special program de 
voted to the songs and dances of Spain and Spanish- speak- 
ing countries. Among the first engagements booked for 
next fall is an appearance for the State Teachers’ Convention 
of Wisconsin, taking place in Milwaukee on the night of 
tera 3. Miss Niles made her Boston debut on 
March 2 

Fred cians was the baritone of the notable quartet of 
artists engaged to sing the Beethoven Ninth Symphony with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitzky in that 
city on March 29. The performance came during a very 
busy two weeks for the artist, who sang in Hartford, Conn., 
on March 18; New York, over WEAF, March 21; Phila 
delphia, with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Association, 
March 24 (the King in Lohengrin), and in Syracuse, March 
26, in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the Syracuse Sym 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Patton has been engaged by the New 
York Symphony Society to sing the part of Hagen under 
the baton of Walter Damrosch in the third act of Die Got- 
terdammerung in concert form on April 1 and 7. 

B. Felton Sargent is becoming a popular radio artist 
over WDBO Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Mr. Sar- 
gent has sung over one hundred songs from this station. 

Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan soprano, was booked 
for ten concert dates between March 27 and April 15 under 
the auspices of various Swedish musical organizations in the 
New England States. Directly after her appearance at the 
Harrisburg, Pa., May Music Festival Miss Sundelius goes 
to Hanover, Pa., where she sings on May 13 in a benefit 
performance for the Lutheran Theological Seminary of 
Gettysburg, Pa. Another important engagement is at the 
Cincinnati biennial festival the first week of May. Of re- 
cent appearances the Springfield, Mass., Daily Recorder 
saliently commented: “Miss Sundelius added to the high 
favor in which she has long been held by Springfield con- 
cert goers.” 

Nevada Van der Veer included among her recent en- 
nergy appearances in Philadelphia, March 24; Syracuse, 
March 26, and Boston, March 29. She will sing in Chicago 
on April 22 and 23. 

Marcia Van Dresser, who for a number of years past 
sojourned abroad, has been spending the winter in Palm 
Beach, Fla., and has appeared successfully in concert there. 
While in Europe she sang with the important orchestras in 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow and with the 
London Symphony wider Sir Henry Wood, Sir Landon 
Ronald, Besly and others. She toured each year with the 
Morrel Celebrity Company and gave a number of recitals in 
London, often three a season, and sang frequently under the 
baton of Eugene Goossens. Miss Van Dresser also is suc- 
cessful as teacher, three of her pupils having made debuts 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
401 Knabe Building, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“(Signed) Ernst DouNanyi.” 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of 
any sort, which will be gladly furnished witb- 
out charge by correspondence or in personal 
interviews. 


Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 
Telephone 19-345 
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in concert last season. The soprano will be in New York 
for three weeks before returning to England on April 23 

Claude Warford’s Summer School in Paris has become 
a regular feature in his musical plans; this year it begins 
June 15, ending September 15. As usual Felix Leroux, chet 
de Chant, and Maurice Bonnevie, specialist in French dic- 
tion, will assist him. Willard Sektberg, coach and accom- 
panist, formerly with the Hinshaw Opera Company, will 
take a limited number of students in the art of accompany- 
ing. Some of Mr. Warford’s pupils are prominent as opera, 
concert and church singers. 
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Answers to letters received in 
as promptly as possible. 
limitation of space 
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this department are published 
The large number of inquiries and the 
are responsible for any delay. The letters are 


THE Key 

T. S.—That is an unfortunate defect in your singing, if 
you cannot keep on the key, a defect that you should en- 
deavor to correct, or you can never become a_ successful 
public singer. You should pay special attention to the mat 
ter. Sometimes it is from carelessness or inattention, but 
nothing is more unpleasant for listeners than to have the 
singer and the instruments in discord. Listen to yourself, 
train your ear to detect the smallest variation from pitch! 
There is some way for you to correct your fault. It was 
said recently of a singer that she was never on the key 
from beginning to end of the aria, and then it was re 
marked, “the music was so difficult no one could tell whether 
she was or not. That was not true, for it was detected. 
As you are about to commence your career, be sure that you 
have rid yourself of this fault before seeking the good will 
of an audience. 


KEEPING ON 


DANCING AND SINGING 

P. R. C—Dancing should not affect the voice of a singer, 
unless indulged in to excess. Exercise is necessary for the 
health, and mild dancing may be one of the best ways for 
singers keeping themselves in good physical condition. ‘Any 
exercise that is carried to such an excess that the body is 
exhausted, is not beneficial either to singers or any one else 

Acoustics 

J. K.—The science of acoustics seems to be one of the 
most difficult to understand. Not always does a room in- 
tended for music prove suitable when completed; it is a 
chance as to how it will turn out. All sorts of expedients 
are resorted to in an endeavor to overcome the difficulty— 
not always successful expedients for there appears to be 
no explanation of the eccentricities of the “properties and 
relations of sounds,” as the musical dictionary has it. In 
many opera houses, halls and other buildings where acoustics 
are on the whole satisfactory, it often happens that certain 
parts of the rooms are excellent for hearing, while other 
sections leave much to be desired. But it is a question that 
receives great attention from the architect and builder. It 
is of course of primary importance that a hall to be used 
principally for music must be acoustically perfect. 

SonGs 

E. W. S.—You are right in saying that songs cannot be 
judged by their titles. An attractive name is often given 
to a composition quite out of line with the sentiment of 
the song. To change an old saying slightly, “If the title 
had a fever, the verses never would catch it.” During the 
holidays the firm of G. Schirmer sent out a catalogue of 
songs that seemed to meet your special condition. Each song 
had a_ short description of the words, or rather the senti- 
ment of them; also of the music—a very helpful aid to 
singers. It is so disappointing to have a song with a nice 
title turn out to be the wrong thing. Possibly the salesmen 
of the music shops are more intelligent than those of the 
1850s when an order was sent from Honolulu to the then 
leading music publisher of New York for some good songs. 
What trashy, sentimental songs were received in return! 
Not one was singable and all of them were thrown away, 
a greatly disappointed young person falling back upon local 
supplies, which meant that if anyone had a good song it 
could be copied by an expert. But not all singers were will 
ing to have others making free with their special pets. 


Mannes Draws Crowds at Museum 


A. second audience this month of 9,000 heard the Metro 
politan Museum of Art concert under David Mannes when 
the program of March 12 was given. Mr. Mannes had 
chosen Tschaikowsky's Pathetique Symphony for the central 
number on the second March program, and had placed five 
other numbers on the program. These were Saint-Saens’ 
March from The Algerian Suite, the Gluck Iphigenia in 
Aulis overture, Liszt’s Les Preludes, a movement from 
Haydn's C major quartet, and the Strauss waltz, Tales from 
the Vienna Wocd. The third concert of the series took plac. 
March 19, with the New World Symphony as.the important 
— of the evening. 

Falling on the anniversary of Beethoven's death, this cen- 
tennial year, the final March program ended. with Bee- 
thoven’s fifth symphony, a movement from one of the string 
quartets, and the Coriolanus overture. The first program of 
this year, in January, paid tribute to the composer by the 
inclusion of the seventh symphony. For the final program, 
the arrangement of the list was re-adjusted so that the Bee- 
thoven works would be the last music heard by this year’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art audience. 


Ralph Leopold on Tour 

Continued success has greeted Ralph Leopold, pianist and 
composer, on his present western tour. At each engage- 
ment Mr. Leopold, who is regarded as one of America’s 
leading exponents of the Wagnerian opera dramas, has been 
asked to play some of his own transcriptions. Rece ntly at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn., Mr. Leopold was enthu- 
siastically applauded by a large and ogg. | audience and 
was forced to give a number of encores. > program in- 
cluded numbers by Bach-Tausig, Chopin, Schytte, Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff, Arensky, Sauer and the waltz by Tschai- 
kowsky-Grainger. 
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DENVER, COLO. 


The Denver String Quartet reached a 
high point of achievement in its Chamber Music Party 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George Cranmer, when 
they played the Beethoven quartet in D major, op. 18, 
and the Schubert quartet in D major. The latter work, 
in particular, was given an ideal performance in point of 
oyous abandon and flawless ensemble. The personnel of 
the organization is: a4 Trustman Ginsburg, Walter 
C. N. Nielsen, Wayne Hedges and Frank John. 

The Musicians’ Soc leie gave a special luncheon on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday at the Adams Hotel, with Charles South 
presiding. The guest of honor was Mrs. Frederica H. 
W adley, who has just returned from a year of study and 
travel in Europe, and who spoke entertainingly and in- 
formatively on General Music Conditions in Europe. 

A concert of intriguing interest, as well as genuine value, 
was offered the Denver public when A. M. Oberfelder com- 
bined two stellar attractions—Mary Lewis, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Reinald Werrenrath, 
Miss Lewis proved delightful. Her lyric so- 
prano, of sufficient volume to fill the immense Municipal 
Auditorium, is fresh, sympathetic and of beautiful quality. 
She an exacting program for this first Denver ap- 
pearance She invested each offering with distinct at- 
mosphere, whether purely classical or dramatic, and called 
forth unstinted applause to which she graciously responded 
wes. Mr. Werrenrath has long been 
a great favorite in Denver as elsewhere, his sterling 
musiciz and virile style commending him to all types 
His singing is an excellent example of 
ane and polished art, plus character. He also was generous 
matter of encores and the audience reveled in their 
record favorites, On the Road to Mandalay, Danny 
Deever, Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes, etc. 

The Auditorium Theater was the scene of an equally 
ssful concert when Tito Schipa, who won a host of 
admirers here last season, assisted by Jose Echaniz, pianist, 
gave a delightful song recital under Robert Slack’s man- 
wement. Mr. Schipa imparts undeniable charm to his 
songs, especially the Italian and Spanish ones, his beautiful, 
flowing cantabile and the lovely, floating high tones rousing 
the audience to enthusiasm. Mr. Echaniz afforded much 
more than a merely sympathetic accompaniment. Playing 
entirely from memory, his pliancy to the tenor’s moods 
was proverbial. In his numbers he was effective, 
playing with fire and dexterity. 

The Blanche Dingley-Mathews Piano 
sented Edith Kingsley-Rinquest, pianist 
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the omnipresent Chopin. Instead, it presented the Grieg 
Ballade, written in the form of a theme with variations; 
a modern group consisting of The White Peacock (Griffes), 
Ragamuffin (Ireland), La Terasse du Clair de Lune (De- 
bussy), Seguidilla (Albeniz). The second half of the 
program consisted of the Tschaikowsky concerto in B 
flat minor, in which Mrs. Rinquest had the admirable 
assistance of Blanche Dingley-Mathews at the second 
piano, and a Chamber Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Horace Tureman. Mrs. Rinquest proved her- 
self a pianist of genuine attainment. There is a note- 
worthy clarity about all she does, tonally, technically and 
interpretatively. She has a definite picture in her own 
mind, apparently, of what she wishes to portray and is 
never at a loss in choosing the desired idiom. In addition 
to a polished technic, she possesses a well-developed tone 
of infinite variety and excellent style. 

Edith Kingsley-Rinquest, pianist, assisted by Blanche 
Dingley-Mathews and E. Baxter Rinquest, baritone, gave 
a recital in Colorado Springs under the auspices of the 
Colorado Springs Musical Club. An enthusiastic audience 
greeted the Denver artists. 

Riccarda Forrest, violinist, announces a series of three 
recitals to be given this spring at the smart new Hotel 
Cosmopolitan. Miss Forrest will be assisted by Barbara 
Loomis, pianist. Among the interesting items on the pro- 
grams are numerous novelties, a manuscript group and the 
beautiful Sonata for violin and piano by Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska. 

John Jameson, a student at Manual High School, has 
been chosen to go to the Southwestern Musical Education 
Convention which convenes at Tulsa, Okla. Young 
Jameson is known in Denver as a boy soprano and is 
a pupil of E. Baxter Rinquest. Although only eighteen 
years old, he is tenor in one of the leading church quartets 
and is singing at Twenty-third Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, where he has held a solo position for two years. 
He is the first student ever sent from Denver to such a 
convention, a5 


John Prindle Scott in Washington 


The Sunday Star of Washington, D. C., notes the activ- 
ities of John Prindle Scott in that city, mentioning two pro- 
grams of his compositions presented in the Wheeler home 
by local singers. Helen Howison, soprano, and Charlotte 
Harriman, contralto, gave a joint recital of his songs at the 
Congressional Country Club, March 13. “I have plunged 
into a very brisk and unexpected musical whirl,” writes Mr. 
Scott, “Attending musicals at three clubs, addressing two 
of them.” March 22 he was guest at the Chaminade Club, 
where the chorus of ladies sang his Old Road. He notes 
that the closing session of Congress ended with an old time 
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Community Sing on the floor of the House; Mr. Scott con- 
ducts a similar Sing at McDonough, Chenango County, 
N. Y., every summer. 


La Forge-Berumen Studios 


A concert was given at the Rye Methodist Church, Rye, 
N. Y., on February 17 under the direction of Frank La 
Forge. and Ernesto Berimen. Gretchen Altpeter, soprano, 
opened the program, and her beautiful voice and charming 
manner immediately won the hearts of her listeners. Erin 
Ballard, pianist, followed with a miscellaneous group which 
included La Forge’s Valse de Concert. She played with 
verve and brilliancy as well as remarkable technic. Flora 
3ell, coloratura soprano, next sang Ah! fors a lui from 
La Traviata. Miss Bell has a voice of fine quality, clear 
and even throughout the registers, and her technic is well 
developed. Even in the difficult runs and trills each 
tone was clear and most accurate as to pitch. The next 
group was by Elizabeth Andres, contralto, accompanied by 
George Vause. Miss Andres has a voice of beauty which 
she keeps always under excellent control and uses with in- 
telligence. Mr. Vause, who at present is accompanist and 
assisting artist with Mme. Matzenauer, played impeccable 
accompaniments. Manlio Ovidio, baritone, next made his 
appearance and revealed a voice of fine quality, deep and 
rich in timbre. Mr. Ovidio sang with feeling and ex- 
hibited interpretative ability above the average. Frances 
Fattmann, «-~rano, rendered Pace, pace from La Forza del 
Destino in fine style. Her voice is also one of good quality, 
and her splendid singing plainly showed the results of ex- 
cellent training and intelligent study. Myrtle Alcorn 
accompanied her in a sympathetic and supporting style. 
Miss Bell, Miss Altpeter and Miss Ballard each rendered 
a second group and the duet, La ci darem la mano from 
Don Giovanni, sung by Miss Altpeter and Mr. Ovidio, then 
concluded the program. Their splendid ense mble and de- 
lightful vocal work in this number served as a fitting con- 
clusion to the program. 

Elizabeth Andres, contralto, assisted by 
pianist, gave a successful recital at Sharon, Pa., on 
ruary 22. 

Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, was heard in recital at 
Jordan Hall, Boston, on February 24. Mr. Vause was her 
accompanist. Miss Hunsicker was enthusiastically received 
both by her audience and the press. According to the 
Boston Globe, “Miss Hunsicker has a voice of exceptional 
smoothness and clarity and of ample volume.” 

A group of artist pupils from the La Forge-Berumen 
Studios gave an interesting concert at the Bowery Mission 
on February 22. Eleanor Edson, contralto, was heard first 
and revealed a powerful and deep voice of rich quality 
and she sang with taste. Avis Janvrin, soprano, rendered 
two groups in a charming and artistic manner and gave 
evidence of a delightfully sweet voice of wide range. 
Norma Bleakley, soprano, sang a group of English songs. 
Mrs. Bleakley has a voice of appealing quality and she 
sings with intelligence and understanding. Marguerite 
Dickinson, who was next heard, has a voice of great sweet- 
ness and flexibility. Miss Dickinson sings without ap- 
parent effort and her voice is very resonant. A fine voice 
intelligently and artistically used was Elna Leach’s. Her 
singing of the Morro from the Masked Ball by Verdi was 
particularly good. Elizabeth Huebscher has a dramatic 
soprano voice of beauty and it was heard to good advantage 
in Voi lo sepete from Cavalleria Rusticana. The singers 
were fortunate in having the support of such fine ac- 
companists as Evelyn Smith, Bessie Morgan and Rose 
StuhIman. 


Mabel M. Parker Presents Pupil 

Ruth G. Fowler, an English girl, recently gave an in- 
teresting and varied program with charm and simplicity at 
the Philadelphia studio of her teacher, Mabel M. Parker. 
The opening group included songs by Marjory Kennedy- 
Fraser. The first one, called Potato Liftin’, was sung with 
fine understanding of its quaint humor, and in the second, 
The Isaly Love Lilt, the rhythmic feeling was well brought 
out. The third number—and the loveliest of the group—was 
Diedre’s Farewell to Scotland. Before singing this, Miss 
Fowler gave a mood-picture of the beautiful story, and in 
her interpretation she was keenly alive to its emotional 
beauty, the voice showing warmth and tenderness. The 
second group included In Brittany, Farrar; the well known 
Lullaby by Cyril Scott; The Wounded Birch, Gretchanin- 
off, followed by two songs (manuscript) by Guenda Nunn, 
an English pianist. These numbers all were well received, 
which was most gratifying as they are distinctly of the 
modern school. The singer entered into the spirit of Come 
to Me in My Dreams and Late Summer showing clearly her 
appreciation of the subtleties of these compositions. 

After a short intermission came three Nursery Rhymes 
by Herbert Hughes, Yamada and Bainbridge Crist. The 
last group consisted of folk songs, three from Herbert 
Hughes Irish collection. Down by the Sally Gardens made 
such an appeal that Miss Fowler very graciously repeated 
it. I Know Where I’m Goin’, which always proves irresisti- 
ble, was followed by two English songs, My Boy Billy by 
Vaughan Williams and Dashing Away With a Smoothing 
Iron by Cecil Sharpe. The program closed with an Irish 
Fragment, B for Barney, a Belfast street song. 

Undoubtedly Miss Fowler proved her ability in this line 
of work. Her low tones are rich and sympathetic and flow 
freely, in the medium range at times a lack of resonance 
Was apparent, but with further study this can be readily 
overcome. The upper range is full and of agreeable timbre. 
Her diction is excellent. 


George Vause, 
Feb-- 


Ilse Niemack Initiated in Mu Phi Epsilon 


Ilse Niemack, talented young violinist, was initiated into 
the Mu Phi Epsilon on March 7, the initiation taking place 
at the New York home of the president of the Tau Alpha 
Chapter. 

March 1 Miss Niemack played in Noroton, Conn., and 
March 3 she gave a program before the Southland Club 
in New York. March 26 the violinist will appear as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and created a decidedly favorable im- 
pression, the audience recalling her many times and_ the 
critics speaking very highly of the fine art displayed by 
her. A more detailed report of this concert will appear 
in the MusicaL Courter for April 7. Miss Niemack has to 
her credit numerous press tributes from both foreign and 
American critics, having appeared successfully in concert 
and recital on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Pennsylvania State College captured 
first honors in the first annual Pennsylvania Intercollegiate 
Glee Club contest staged in Carnegie Music Hall, and won 
for the first year the cup offered as an incentive to the com- 
petition by the Pittsburgh Press. The cup is to become 
the property of the organization winning it three years in 
succession. Six state glee clubs were in the singing— 
Bucknell University, University of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Washington and Jefferson College, 
Juniata College and the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Pittsburgh’s own glee club, the Carnegie Tech group, won 
second place. Judges for the contest were Will Earhart, 
chairman, supervisor of music in Pittsburgh schools; Ernest 
Lunt, conductor of the Mendelssohn choir, and Burt Mc- 
Murtrie, music critic of the Pittsburgh Press. Charles N. 
Boyd acted as master of ceremonies. 

Julia Gilbansky-Kasanoff, pianist, and Ralph Lewanda, 
violinist, were heard in a sonata recital in the music room 
of the Edgeworth Club, Sewickley. 

The Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh met in the faculty 
dining room of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Rev. 
Julius Levine, cantor, and the quartet of Tree of Life 
Synagogue sang after the business meeting. 

The dramatic students of the Wickersham School of 
Music presented two one-act plays in the Carnegie Music 
Hall, Northside. The plays were under the personal super- 
vision of Janet Waldorf, who was assisted by Gertrude Cun- 
ningham, danseuse; Mrs. Flannery Jones, soprano; Pierre 
DeBacker, violinist ; Donald Lucas, pianist, and Helen 
Ubinger, pianist. The cast and violin ensemble included 
the following: Helen Gagen, Rosemary Curran, Margaret 
Mulligan, Katherine Mullen, Kathern Jackman, Mary 
Keating, Kitty Stanley, Kitty Smith, Katherine Ernest, 
Marcella Leech, Mary Reynolds, Emma O’Donnell, Agnes 
Ernest, Eiliene Sefton, Misses Jones, Milton Hays, Char- 
lotte Suliot, Ida Artuso, George Majestic, Thomas Barker, 
Lucille Puhl, John Grove, Arthur Ludovici, Sara Morgan, 
Martha Vlahoski, James Purvis, Lucy Halverstadt, Robert 
Stanley, Charles Forrester, Doris Schaffer, Charlotte Mil- 
ler and Vincent Lindholm. 

Included on the program for Dr. Heinroth’s organ recital 
in Carnegie Music Hall, was Haydn’s Clock Movement. 
The familiar Meditation from Thais was also on the 
program. 

Dr. Casper Koch, city organist, was heard in the cus- 
tomary free organ recital in Carnegie Hall, Northside. He 
was assisted by Marguerite Lang, soprano, and Ellen Wil- 
cox, contralto. The piano accompaniment was played by 
James Philip Johnston. 

The last of the 1926-27 Major Artists’ series concerts, 
sponsored by the Young Men and Women’s Hebrew Asso 
ciation, was given by Hans Kindler, cellist, in the Morris 
Kaufmann Memorial Auditorium. 

The pupils of Frances Thomas Edwards, vocal instruc- 
tor, were heard in the auditorium of the Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement in recital. August H. Fisher was at the piano. 

The orchestra of the North Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church was heard in a special program recently. The 
orchestra of forty-five pieces is under the direction of 
Charles N. Boyd. 

A junior recital was given by the pupils of the Wilkins- 
burg branch of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute at the 
South Avenue M. E. Church, Wilkinsburg. The following 
pupils took part: Florence Ray, Dorothy McDowell, Anita 
Bastible, Naomi Platt, Elizabeth Kintzing, Howard Dyche, 
Betty Yingling, Gretchen Adams, Jimmy Dick, Elizabeth 
Clark, Lois Haseltine, Alida Spinning, Robert Henderson, 
Helen Hood, Lela Francis Miller, Helen Ruth Yates, 
Enen Harper, Jane McWhirter, Jack Herman, Anna Black, 
Virginia James, Eleanor Hodgdon, Kenneth Maxwell and 
Emily Shoemaker. 

A recital was given by the senior students of the Wilkins- 
burg branch of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute in the re- 
cital room. The following pupils took part: Jack Siebert, 
Ruth Kennedy, Martha Ann Henderson, Dorothy Lewis, 
Helen Foertsch, Isabel Ralston, Frances Morrow, Kenneth 
Harrity, Helen Fawcett, Sara Reish, William H. Oettinger, 
Jr., Elaine Foraker, Ruth Beerhower, Marian Gerrish, 
Louise Bradley and Richard Jones. 

Pittsburgh Musical Institute Chorus gave a perform- 
ance of Flotow’s opera Martha, in concert which attracted 
a large audience. 

The students of the Butler branch of Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute gave a recital in the Community Hall, Butler. 
The following students participated: Eleanor Irvine, Ruth 
Crowthers, Elizabeth Manny, Katerine Mitchell, Sara 
Beitlar, Hanna Lardin, Dorothy Anderson. The pupils 
were assisted by John A. Holland, pianist, and John 
Schimpf, violinist. 

One of the most interesting events of the musical season 
was the recital given by M. Dumesnil at Carnegie Music 
Hall. M. Dumesnil used the historic and highly prized 
Chopin piano. 

David Cohen, a Washington High School student, gave 
a violin recital in the George Washington Hotel. The 
entertaimment was sponsored by the Quota Club. 

Elizabeth Andres, Sharon contralto, accompanied by 
George Vause, was presented by the Sharon Music Club. 

The Monday Musical Club of Scottdale gave a Valentine 
program at the Y. M. C. A., Scottdale. 

The Glee Club of Seton Hill, Greensburg, 
pleasant entertainment in the school. 

A joint concert was given by the Monday Musical Club 
of Franklin and Tuesday Musical Club of Oil City in the 
latter city. 

The second concert of the present season given by the 
Orpheus Male Chorus of Erie was held in the Masonic 
Temple. The chorus, consisting of fifty-six voices, was 
directed my Charles Le Sueur. 

A recital was given by a group of piano pupils of Ruth 
Clepper of Sharon at the DeForest Music House, Sharon. 

B. McM. 
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Two Great Artists to Unite in Concert 


One of the interesting events of the next musical season 
in New York promises to be the joint appearance of two 
artists—both considered superior exponents of their instru- 
ments—Myra Hess, pianist, and Yelly d’Aranyi, violinist. 
People who have heard their joint concerts in London are 
full of praise for this splendid ensemble, which was one of 
the outstanding musical events in London concert halls this 
season. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Providence, R. I.—As the Masonic Temple (the audi 
torium in which the Boston Symphony Orchestra expected to 
give its concerts here during the season 1927-1928) will not lx 
completed until 1928, an announcement was made by the 
Voluntary Symphony Council Committee that five concerts 
would be given again next season at the Albee Theater, 
provided a guarantee fund of $6,000 could be raised to sup 
port the orchestra in event of financial loss. Pledge cards 
were distributed in the programs at the last concert held in 
the Albee Theater. The committee announced that $1,000 
has been provided by Mrs. George St. J. Sheffield and it is 
expected that the fund will be over subscribed. 

The Microphonic Club, a new musical club recently formed 
here, Arthur Hyde conductor, gave its first concert in Elks 
Auditorium, February 17. Mrs. Caesar Misch, president of 
the Federation of Music Clubs in Rhode Island, introduced 
the club to the large audience that listened with rapt attention 
to Verdi’s La Traviata in concert form. The soloists were 
splendid in their respective parts, the honors of the perform- 
ance falling on Annie Mason Francis and Hazel Hix Hvde. 
both of whom sang with clear musical understanding and 
excellent interpretation. The other parts were well given, 
Jean Valiquette, tenor, who sang Alfredo, and Joseph Smith, 
as Germont, being worthy of special mention. A small but 
well drilled orchestra assisted and Arthur Hyde was an able 
director. j G. F. H 

Selma, Ala.—-Mrs. William Harper presented pupils in 
an evening of music at her home studio. Only students were 
admitted. Mrs. John Rogers, Frances Bates, Helen Gold 
smith, Sara Barton, Harold Townsend, and others sang 
most creditably. 
which met in the 
was arranged by 
with Myrtle Eaves, 


The program for the Etude Music Club, 
Frances Thomas School Auditorium, 
Emmette White and oe Kelly, 
leader for the chapter. 

Mrs. J. E. Morris presented Zula Mae Moore and Marilyn 
Morris in a piano recital. They were assisted by Elizabeth 

Moore, violin pupil of Louise Sparrenberger, in a program 
which included three numbers at the opening of the program 


bs Mae Moore, followed by two violin numbers by Elizabeth 
Moore 


The Junior Music Study Club met recently and enjoyed 
an interesting program. 


Manuel and Williamson, duo harpsichordist and pianist, 
gave a unique and beautiful concert under the auspices ci 
Selma Civic Music Association. A large audience attested 
to the popularity of these artists, and the evening was one of 
intellectual enjoyment as well as educational of the earlier 
period of the piano family. 


Mrs. W. H. Striplin held the usual monthly meeting of 
the Critic Club, an organization of busy studio pupils, when 
results were very apparent in the delivery of arias and songs 
in costume and action. A course in stage deportment has 
been in through the season of study. The piano 
department of this studio is measuring up to conservatory 
standard. Eva McCullough, Esther Perry, Louise Sparren 
berger, Jean House, Virginia Brown, Vivian Edwards, Mary 
Logue, Claudia Faulk and Eugenia Morrow, were pre 
sented. aig ee 

Tamaqua, Pa.—Tamaqua has not been asleep, but, 
like the tortoise, has been moving steadily along, with her 
musical activities. Last September brought to town a new 
supervisor otf music who has been making things hum and 
has the whole town interested in musical development. Her 
work has not been confined to the supervision of music in 
the seven schools, but has taken in the organization of a 
Senior Music Club for the townspeople 


lesson 


process 


This year developed in the schools a Girls Glee ( Aub that 
has won a name for itself. This group is composed of girls 
from the High School. There is another group known as 


the Junior Girls Glee Club which takes care of the talent in 
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HARRIET FOSTER ENJOYS REST. 
In the midst of what has been one of the busiest seasons 
of her teaching career in New York, Harriet Foster “pulled 
up stakes” and hied herself off on a short trip to the Grand 
Canyon, the Coast and the beautiful Catalina Islands. She 
is back in town again, greatly benefited, and in the mids! 
of teaching . Here she is pictured in the Grand Canyon, and 

(lower picture) in the Catalina Islands. 





the seventh and eighth grades and which is also gaining 
popular favor 

Two orchestras, one known as the High School Orchestra 
(a twenty-five piece group), the other known as the Junior 
Class String Orchestra (seven piece), composed of members 
of the junior class in high school, have favored the public 
many times and are ready at a moment’s notice to go on any 
town program. 

A new outlet for the boys of the sixth and seventh grades 
has been the Harmonica Band. This group was also divided 
into two sections, both totalling a membership of over 
seventy-five. The boys are now preparing a program for 
Music Week. 

The girls in both glee clubs decided to 
branch of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
in the year with their leader, Virginia Bateman-Hopkins, who 
is also the supervisor of music, they federated into what is 
now known as the Blue and White Junior Music Club. The 
club meets once a month and has been studying famous com- 
posers, their lives and their compositions. The programs 
are arranged by the girls and they are their own critics. The 
organization and success of this junior club was one reason 
for the organization of the senior club in town. The parents 
saw the results and benefits of such a club so asked Mrs 
Hopkins to aid in the formation of a similar group for 
adults. Mrs. Hopkins is "the president of the Schuylkill 
County Music Supervisors Organization, and held the same 
position in Cambria County where she taught during the 
past two years. f 

San Antonio, Tex. (See letter on another page.) 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Music lovers had an unusual 
treat here when the Men’s Glee Club from Hamline Univer 
sity visited this city under the auspices of the Tabernacl 
Choir. Salt Lake City was one of the nineteen cities to bh 
visited by this famed organization, which is now on its forty 
third annual tour, which brings the club to the Pacific Coast 
this year. Prof. John A. Jaeger is director of the club. 

The San Carlo Opera Company opened a three-day eu 
gagement in this city beginning March third at the Salt Lak« 
Theater 

A series of four recitals by members of the faculty of the 
McCune School of Music and Art here has been announced 
by Tracy Y. Cannon, director of the school. The first of 
this series of recitals was very successfully given by Albert 
Shepherd, violinist, and a group of well known musicians 
of this city, who formed a small string orchestra which 
played i in a first class manner a program of old Italian music 
consisting of compositions of Vivaldi, Corelli, Porpora, and 
Pergolesi. The musicians taking part in this program in- 
cluded Albert Shepherd, Reginald Beales, Alice Anderson 
Delores Stout, Thorvald Jorgensen, Kenneth Roylance, Beth 
Walton Nelson, Oge Jorgensen and William Peterson. 

An informal dancing party was given by the alumni and 
senior students of the McCune School of Music and Art, 
at which an enjoyable time was had by the many attending 
\ Brunswick Panatrope was successfully used to furnish 
the music for the evening. 

Samuel H. Harwill, Salt Lake pianist and composer, 
among other prominent local musicians to entertain a 
audience in this city. 

According to a report received here, the 
Lucy Gates, famed Salt Lake City soprano, 
successful in Seattle Civic Opera circles. 

Seattle, Wash. (See Music 

St. Louis, Mo. letter on another 

Washington, D. C. (See letter 

Wichita, Kans.— Doris Thompson, 
thy Finley, pianist, were the Wichita 
held in connection with the state 
rated Music Clubs of Kansas, in Clay Center, Kans 

Thompson, a faculty member of the Friends Univer- 
sity Music School, won in the women’s voice division in the 
Young Artists’ contest. Miss Finley, who is associated with 
the Wichita College of Music, participated in the Students’ 
Contest. Both will take part in the regional contest in 
Kansas City, Mo., this month. 

Otto L. Fischer, head of the piano department of Wichita 
University, directed the presentation of a successful lecture 
recital on Wagner’s Tannhauser at the High School Audi 
torium. With local vocalists and instrumentalists assisting, 
the program was found to be deeply interesting to a large 
audience. Among those who performed were Roy Camp 
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March 31, 1927 


bell, directing the Lyric Glee Club for the Tannhauser 
choruses; Margaret Joy and Lena Burton Weight, who 
were members of a piano quartet; William Erhardt Synder, 
organist, and Mr. Fischer, pianist and accompanist. 

A Brahms and Beethoven program was featured at the 
current meeting of the Saturday Afternoon Musical Club. 


E. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Just previous to the evening concert 
of the Philadelpltia Orchestra on March 12—to the disap- 
pointment of the audience—it was announced that “owing 
to extreme pain from neuritis from which he was suffering 
Dr. Stokowski was unable to be present, and his assistant, 
Dr. Rodzinski, would conduct,” which he did in a very 
able manner indeed. He was greeted with a cordial recep- 
tion as he stepped upon the conductor’s stand and proceeded 
with the program, giving an excellent reading of each num- 
ber, beginning with Stenhammer’s tone-poem, Midwinter, 
and continuing with Symphony No. 3 (Lapland) by Peter- 
= Berger, and after the intermission Atterberg’s Symphony 

No. 4, G minor, and the Svenski Rhapsodie by Alfven, one 
of the best known of contemporary Swedish composers. 

All were well received, but not with the enthusiasm they 
deserved, as all were compositions of great merit, musically, 
technically and in orchestration, and were splendidly played, 
the men of the orchestra never doing better work. Although 
other compositions may require more skill in speed and 
more musical insight, for beauty of tone and smoothness, 
and interpretation they could not have been excelled, and 
many opportunities were offered for solo, for team work 
in the woodwinds, and for combinations of various solo 
instruments, always with the same delightful and satisfactory 
results. 

The inherent qualities in these compositions are decidedly 
Norse. No mistake in this could possibly be made by a 
listener who had not even seen the program—the sombre 
background, the folksong melodies (more often of a sweet 
melancholy than gay), the cross rhythms, many unusual ones, 
and changing measure, provide the gaiety—all these speak 
in dramatic and poetic music the life and emotions of the 
Northern peoples. Not contemplative are they, nor yet im- 
pressionists like the moderns, but full of atmosphere and 
distinctly vital. The thematic material supplied by the folk 
melodies is always clearly developed, the vigor of the rhythm 
abounding, while counterpoint is often used by these com- 
posers in a masterly manner, notably in Stenhammer’s Mid- 
winter. 

On March 7, at the Academy of Music, the Philharmonic 
- Society of New York gave the last of its series of four 
concerts here, under the direction of Wilhelm Furtwaengler. 
The opening number was the overture to Der Freischutz 
by Weber, which was given a very spirited reading. Fol- 
lowing this came the overture to Shakespeare’s The Tempest 
by Sibelius, given for the first time in Philadelphia. As 
would be expected, it was decidedly stormy and very de- 
scriptive, also decidedly interesting in content and con- 
struction. The Strauss’ Tone Poem, Don Juan, was well 
read and played. As a closing number, Mr. Furtwaengler 
had chosen the beautiful Brahms symphony in D major 
in which the orchestra did some especially fine work. The 
conductor’s interpretation of this was masterly, showing a 
keen insight and knowledge of the detailed beauties of its 
architecture. The audience received Mr. Furtwaengler and 
the orchestra with warm appreciation. 

The ninth meeting of the Chamber Music Association of 
Philadelphia was held on March 6, when the program was 
given by the Philadelphia Orchestra Ensemble, composed 
entirely of the “firsts” from various sections of the same. 
\ large audience listened with keen interest to the rather 
unusual numbers offered, the first being Theme and Varia- 
tions, op. 80, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, written for flute 
and string quartet, a delightful composition—departing 
rather broadly from the theme—beautifully rendered by 
Kincaid, flute; Gusikoff and Dubinsky, violins; Lifschey, 
viola; and Van Den Burg, ’cello. The second selection 
was a quintet for woodwinds and French horn by Klug- 
hardt, the instruments played by Kincaid, flute; oboe, Tabu- 
teau; Bonade, clarinet; Guetter, bassoon and Horner, horn. 
The scherzo was the finest of the four movements. The 
tone quality of these artists was superb—one would expect it 

as well as the interpretation of the work. The Schubert 
octet for strings, clarinet, bassoon and horn fully met the 
eager expectation of the listeners. Both the slow movements 
were omitted, the first, scherzo, minuetto and finale being 
given, and beautifully played they were, by the before men- 
tioned artists with the addition of Anton Torello, double 
bass. The applause which was given each number led one 
to believe that the members of the Association would greatly 
enjoy more of just that kind of music. 

The ballroom of the Penn Athletic Club was filled when 
the much-beloved Mme. Schumann-Heink appeared in 
recital before the Penn Athletic Club Musical Association. 
From her first appearance on the stage to her last, the 
audience was fairly wild with enthusiasm, which the great 
contralto acknowledged with gracious manner and pleasing 
encores. 

Florence Hardeman, violinist, assisted Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, and gave some fine numbers. The audience also 
received the young violinist cordially and was rewarded by 
pleasing encores, among them, the Old Refrain. Stewart 
Wille _ a competent accompanist for both artists. 

The Philadelphia Music Club recently presented the 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia, J. W. F. 
Leman conducting, assisted by Ella Olden Hartung, con- 
tralto, and Eugenie Miller, pianist. The orchestra played 
selections by Gluck, Tschaikowsky, Kreisler, Gossec and 
Wagner, in which was shown good training and leadership 
under the baton of Mr. Leman. Miss Hartung sang the 
aria from Queen of Sheba by Goldmark extremely well, 
accompanied by the orchestra, responding to the applause 
with an encore. Miss Miller gave a fine performance of 
the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s concerto in B flat 
minor, with D. Hendrik Ezerman at the second piano. 

The Penn Athletic Club at_its next concert presented 
Walter Gieseking, — and Catarina Gobbi in an interest- 
ing program. Miss Gobbi sang Pace Mio Dio from La 
Gioconda and Deh Vieni non Tardar from Nozze Di 
Figaro by Mozart, Stornellatrice by Respighi, and 
Jl Forestiero by Zanella. Another group included The 
Answer by R. H. Terry, and Clavelitos by Poldowsky was 
received with enthusiastic applause to which Miss Gobbi 
responded with the ever popular La Paloma as an encore. 
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The aria from La Wally by Catalani was also capably 
rendered by the singer. Mr. Gieseking gave an excellent 
reading of Bach’s Partita in B flat major, op. 111, The 
outstanding feature of his program was Debussy’s La 
Cathedrale Engloutie, which he played with exquisite detail 
while achieving the broad interpretation demanded by this 
composition. Jeux D’Eau by Ravel and Scriabin’s fourth 
sonata in F sharp major were beautifully played by Mr. 
Gieseking and the enthusiastic audience gave him many 
recalls. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society gave a splendid per- 
formance of Massenet’s opera, Manon, in English, in the 
Academy of Music. Vera Murray Covert made her operatic 
debut in the title role and acquitted herself admirably. A 
slight nervousness, very natural, in the beginning, soon gave 
way to real confidence, and her aria in the third act was 
really masterly. Her voice is high and sweet, and her 
acting was convincing. Thomas S. Williams as Des Grieux 
also improved tremendously as the opera progressed and 
gave a fine performance, vocally and dramatically. Herbert 
Wellington Smith as Lescaut was entirely at ease from 
the beginning and did good work throughout. His enuncia 
tion was notably excellent. Paul Towner as the Count, 
Harold Wright as De Bretigny, Norman Barr as Guillot, 
Edyth Patman as Poussette, Dorothy Anne Butterworth as 
Javotte, and Dorothy Royle King as Rosette all did well 
in their respective parts. Clarence Bawden conducted 
splendidly as usual. The ballet was effective. Zena Larina 
and W. Mikolaichik were premiere danseuse and danseur, 
respectively. The stage settings, costumes, and general 
management were decidedly satisfying. Much of the suc 
cess of the Operatic Society is due to the tireless efforts 
of Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, director general, who spoke 
briefly during the intermission regarding the aims of the 
society, and urged the support of the public. 

What may prove to be an important musical event in the 
history of Philadelphia’s rapidly developing musical activities 
was the first concert of the Society for Contemporary Music 
given last month. The society was inaugurated under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Music League, always function 
ing in the interest of the developing and education of a 
musical public. A few introductory remarks by the chair- 
man, Karl Schneider, explained the purpose of the society, 
namely (as its name indicates) that of making known what 
present day composers are trying to do—American com 
posers by no means lagging. He stated that these pioneers 
are not at all ignorant of the classicists and their methods, 
but in most cases earnest students witha thorough knowl 
edge of the background from which they seek to draw 
and depart. The audience, composed largely of the musicians 
of the city, was urged to listen with open minds, and then 
unhesitatingly express opinions as to whether they liked or 
disliked the selections offered on the program. Judging 
from the enthusiasm which each number received there was 
no doubt as to the “liking,” though doubtless much was in 
tended for the magnificent manner in which the players did 
their part either in ensemble or solo. They were all picked 
men from the various choirs of the Philadelphia Orchestra— 
solo violinist, clarinetist, flutist, etc., with the addition of 
George Boyle, Hendrick Ezerman, Isadore Freed for piano 
parts, and Lena Bricker and Frank Oglesby, mezzo-soprano 
and tenor, in Emerson Withorne’s Saturday’s Child—a song 
cycle set to Countee Cullen’s poem of that name. The open 
ing number was Overture on Yiddish Themes by Prokofieff 

piano, string quartet and clarinet—a free fantasy, rather 
melodious, in which the composer has woven the atmosphere 
of the other instruments to the outstanding timbre of the 
clarinet in a very beautiful manner, not at all ultramodern 
Der Daemon, Dance Pantomime for flute, clarinet, horn, 
trumpet, piano and string quintet by Paul Hindemuth, was 
decidedly more modern (one seemed to sense Stravinsky) and 
was splendidly performed. In one movement that was 
designated Poison, the composer has voiced a most telling 
combination on the high register of the piano and trumpet 
Following this came, Symphony No. 3 for small Orchestra, 
by Milhaud. The program closed with Whithorne’s Song 
Cycle aforementioned, an interesting ultramodern work, 
splendidly done by both players and singers, not easy of 
accomplishment, especially for the latter. The musical con- 
tent adheres closely to that of the poem. Mr. Whithorne 
was present and, with Karl Schneider who conducted the 
first two compositions, and Alexander Smallens, conductor 
of the last two, received the hearty applause which voiced 
the appreciation of a critical audience M. M. ¢ 


Toledo Fascinated With Bauer Recital 


ToLepo, Onto.—Harold Bauer was heard on March 21 at 
the Coliseum, in a program exhibiting to fine advantage the 
consummate mastery of the artist. Opening with his own 
arrangement of Cesar Franck’s Pastorale, composed for the 
organ, the pianist next played the Bach Suite in A minor, 
followed by Beethoven's Sonata in C sharp minor (“Moon 
light”). There were groupings of Papillons (Schumann) 
and Scherzo in C sharp minor (Chopin), a transcription 
of Tunes from the 18th Century (Bauer) and the conclud 
ing appearance in which Ondine (Ravel) and the Rhapsody 
in E flat (Brahms) were played. The audience was espe 
cially appreciative and the manifest delight pervading the 
entire occasion was completed by the granting of several 
encores. The concert was under the management of Brad 


ford Mills. e.1; G 


Bamberger Music Scholarship Awards 


Newark, N. J.—At the final audition for the musi 
scholarships offered by L. Bamberger & Co. of Newark, 
N. J., two prizes were awarded, one for Class A (students 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five) and another 
for Class B (children between the ages of ten and seven 
teen.) The prize in Class B went to Robert Kiss, of Irving 
ton, N. J., and the prize in Class A to-Pearl Ettman, of 
Bayonne, N. J. The thirteen children to enter this final 
audition were chosen from 168 contestants in Newark and 
northern New Jersey, heard in a series of preliminary audi- 
tions in the Bambe ‘rger Music salons. At the final audition 
an opening announcement was made by Spaulding Frazer, 
chairman ; the contestants were then heard, and awards pre 
sented by Governor A. Harry Moore. Robert Kiss, who 
is a pupil of William Nelson, of Newark, is entitled to a 
four-year scholarship with some New Jersey teacher 
music conservatory; Pearl Ettman, daughter of Prof 
Ettman, prominent baritone and music instructor, is 
receive four years’ instruction at the Institute of Music al 


Art, New York City. B 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 











LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Long Breacu, Cat.—The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico, 
Jose Briseno, conductor, made its first appearance in South- 
ern California at the Municipal Auditorium, under the man- 
agement of L. D. Frey. The orchestra attracted a very 
large among whom were many of the fellow 
countrymen of the musicians, but of whatever nationality, 
each piece was enthusiastically received. The lilting melo- 
Mexican National airs, folk songs and dances 
and the unusual instruments created still 
he overture of Il Guarany, Gomez, was 
the opening number, ating an instant liking for the in- 
struments. Leib« = me (Kreisler), Invitation to the 
Waltz (Weber), and others, demonstrated what might be 
done with foreign music. Two compositions by Senor 
Briseno, Serenata Mexicana and Rapsodia Mexicana, No. 3, 
were especially favored. Little songs accompanied by vari- 
truments, the singing ensemble of Valencia, and the 
Golondrina, La Paloma, Sobre Las Olas, all 
The five Marin Brothers with their 
marimba melodies created something 
audience would not be contented with 
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Under the auspices of Group 1, Ebell Club of = 
the Woman's Lyric Club of Los Angeles, with J. Ponlin 
as conductor, gave a concert at the auditorium of a Poly- 
technic High School. A chorus of seventy-five well trained 
with Mary Booth, contralto, as soloist, gave some 
delightful numbers. Miss Booth was especially well liked 
in Irish songs. i 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Wasn.—The fifth subscription concert of the 
ized Seattle Symphony Orchestra was given 
spontaneous enthusiasm of the audience 
filled the Metropolitan Theater gave 
the continued desire Seattle has to 
its splendid orchestra. That conductor 
auditorium to hear a program devoted 
and send the listeners away still 
his organization, still more eager for the 
‘ programs, is in itself an inspiring tribute to 
lis musicianship and the exceptional ensemble of the or- 
hestra 
The concert was opened with the Goldmark overture, In 
Springtime, making a particularly pleasing beginning. Next 
Ivanow In the Village, from the Caucasian 
giving Mr. Krueger opportunity to display the 
remarkably fine oboe and viola ’. Tustin and 
A. Vd llowed the Debussy Prelude, The A fter- 
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he concluding number of the evening was the 

World. Symphony, rendered with a smoothness and 

harm that brought the house to its feet with applause. Mr. 

se of tempo is fascinating. His sense of rhyth- 

alert, seeking to find a keener and finer 
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ght into music with which he inspires the 

is orchestra to greater achievements, and in 

neces to greater appreciation. His ease of 

, inspires freedom and confidence. The Largo 

of the Dvorak Symphony was overwhelmingly 

ent, while the other movements, especially the last, 
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ul program 
fusicians’ Association of Seattle has done an unusual 
— thing in music history by sponsoring the 
phony Orchestra on a purely co- oper ative profit 
As the symphony season is drawing to a close, 
startled the Northwest again by the 
take another forward step in 
i a week of opera, August 8-15 
ir stadium, facing Lake Washington and the 
tains, will provide the setting—the same as 
sed in the past for the famous Wayfarer. Several 
Metropolitan Opera Company have been 
gaged to sing in Nida, while Karl Krueger will conduct 
he orchestra. No efforts are being spared in the laying of 
‘ked out plans to make this week of opera the be- 
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ginning of regular out-door music festivals which should 
become part of the Northwest’s annual summer activities. 
Keeping musical developmentapace with the development of 
commercial life is what most cities try to do, but in this, one 
feels that for a city as young as Seattle, it is keeping one 
step ahead. The West is constantly coming forward, and 
Seattle, with its Musicians’ Association, is the vital factor 
in leading the progress. H 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

PortLAND, Ore.—Recently the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra, at the ninth regular concert of its sixteenth con- 
secutive season, played Le Carnaval Romain Overture, Ber- 
lioz, L’Apres-midi d'un Faune, Debussy; Capriccio Es- 
pagnol, Rimsky-Korsakoff; and Cesar Franck’s Symphony 
in D minor. As usual, Conductor Willem van Hoogstraten 
led his men to victory. 

Florence Austral, soprano, appearing in the Elwyn. Ar- 
tist Series, sang in the Public Auditorium, giving unlimited 
enjoyment. She had the able assistance of John Amadio, 
flutist, and Sanford Schlussel, pianist. 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, was heard again at the Public 
Auditorium under Steers- ‘Coman management. 

Ella Connell Jesse, local pianist, played with success in 
recital at the Woman’s Club House. 

Under the auspices of the Monday Musical Club, Victo- 
DePinto, violinist, and Umberto Martucci, pianist, gave a 
delightful concert at the White Temple. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, was accorded a warm wel- 
come at the Public Auditorium. Steers-Coman had charge 
of the recital. 

Robert Louis Barron, local violinist, appeared in recital. 
Mary Bullock served as accompanist. <=: 


A Busy Month for Clarice Balas 


March proved a busy month at the Balas Studio in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, one of the most important events being the debut 
of Ross Ettari at the Hotel Statler on March 6, when the 
young pianist scored a gratifying success. There were many 
professional musicians in the audience, and as Mr. Ettari is 
an Italian and the recital was attended by many of his 
countrymen, there were frequent cries of Bravo and Bravis 
simo. “Mr. Ettari has accomplished much already,” said 
the Woodland Hill News in commenting on the event. “He 
commands a technic that is reliable and has beautiful 
tonal powers.” According to James H. Rogers in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. “He revealed genuine pianistic 
talents; and the program. he offered bespoke both his am- 
bition and his diligence. The young pianist has 
made an auspicious start in his career. To be able to set 
forth as enjoyable a recital as the one of last night is 
something not given to many performers whose years still 
fall short of two-score. The audience was quite numerous 
and extremely cordial.” 

Last month also marked the winning of another contest 
by a Balas pupil, Paul Wilkinson, a fourteen year old boy, 
having won the contest held at Lakewood High School. 
Miss Balas has become well known for the large number of 
students from her studios who win contests. 

On the evening of March 23 Miss Balas was scheduled 
to play at the Hotel Statler on the program of the joint 
convention of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association and the 
Federated Music Clubs of Ohio, and on March 29 she played 
for the Lecture Recital Club of Cleveland. 


Harold Bauer in Dayton Recital 


Dayton, Onto.—Delightful music 
With Harold Bauer as fifth on the Civic Music League 
program, Dayton music lovers could not be other than 
charmed when he presented his program at Memorial Hall. 

With the authoritative playing always so in evidence 
with Mr. Bauer, his injection of the real charm and poetry 
of the numbers makes for sincere satisfaction. Nothing 
lovelier could have been heard than the Ravel Ondinze, 
and since this was written particularly for the pianist it 
was interpreted with special significance. His own Tunes 
from the Eighteenth Century, delicately given, had the dis- 
tinct charm that accompanies the melodies of yester-year 
Opening with the Cesar Franck Pastorale, Mr. Bauer im- 
mediately wound himself about the hearts of his listeners 
with his sure instinct for significant phrasing. Bach's Suite 
in A minor was given a splendid interpretation, as was also 
the Brahms Rhapsody in E flat; the surety of the technic 
and the poise of the absorbed musician gave a very definite 
delight. Schumann’s Papillons and the Chopin Scherzo in 
C Sharp minor, No. 2, brought delighted applause, and as 
a Beethoven contribution Mr. Bauer gave the Sonata in 
C sharp minor, better known as the Moonlight, which was 
played with delicate charm. Poe. 


delightfully played! 


Yost Quartet Seeks New Works 


Gaylord Yost, founder and first violinist of the Yost 
String Quartet, announces that new manuscript works are 
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desired for performance at the series of Sunday afternoon 
salons in Pittsburgh next season. All composers desiring 
to have their works considered for performance are requested 
to send them to Mr. Yost, 120 Ruskin Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. During the past four years Gaylord Yost has intro- 
duced much new music to Pittsburgh, including the follow- 
ing works: sonatas for violin and piano by Stoessel, Roussel, 
Honegger, Pizzetti, Bartok, Powell, Enesco, Taillefere, 
Milhaud, Medtner, a Spanish violin concerto by Manen, and 
string quartets by Bartok, Bax and Casella. 





THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Violin 


(J. Hamelle, Paris) 


Caprice Brilliant, for violin and piano, by Victor 

Kuzdo.—Violinists will welcome this new work, op. 30, 
by Victor Kuzdo, which is dedicated to his friend, Carlos 
Sedano. It is an extended concert fantasy, the violin 
part covering six large pages and offering almost un- 
limited facilities for the display of an advanced violin 
technic. The melodic basis is vivid and interesting, full 
of vigor and energy and highly impressive. The accom- 
paniment is broadly made and offers excellent support 
for the solo instrument. This is altogether a welcome 
addition to the literature of the violin and one commends 
it with pleasure. 

(Choudens, Paris) 


Carmen Fantasy for violin and piano, by Victor 
Kuzdo.—Carmen has been the object and the joy of 
many an arranger, but no arranger has ever succeeded 
in grasping the atmosphere of the work better than has 
Mr. Kuzdo in this violin fantasy. It is a work of con- 
siderable length, the violin part filling seven large pages, 
and introduces the leading melodies of the opera with 
brilliant violin variations in which the entire technical pos- 
sibilities of the instruments are effectively and impressively 
employed. The musical material is built up progressively 
to a brilliant climax and one can well imagine the storm of 
applause that would greet any virtuoso after the perform- 
ance of this fine work. 


Vocal 


(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 


Just an Ivy Covered Shack, by Carl Rupp.—This new 
song by Carl Rupp is set to a lyric by Morey Davidson. 
It is a ballad of the usual type with a short verse and a 
refrain of average length. Both the verse and the re- 
frain are of unusual excellence, the tunes being very 
catchy and appealing and the harmonies and accompani- 
ment quite out of the usual run of such songs. The re- 
frain is especially effective and, so far as it is possible to 
predict success of such things, this song should be a 
best seller. 


The Bells of San Gabriel’s, by Percy Wenrich.—This 
song is presumably the work of a Californian. Every- 
body out there knows the missions and falls under the 
spell of their exquisite beauty and charm. The composer 
obviously fell under that charm when he made this song, 
which, although of the decidedly popular type, also has 
real poetic value, not only in the fine flowing melody 
but also in the excellent bell imitations in the accompa- 
— He makes this Californian reviewer quite home- 
sick. 


New York Madrigal Club Benefit 


March 17, the New York Madrigal Club (Marguerite 
Potter, founder and president), gave a St. Patrick’s Bridge 
Party at Steinway Hall, for the benefit of the Part Scholar- 
ship Fund. The Guild Hall was attractively decorated in 
appropriate green, and the color was carried out in the dainty 
supper. Little Adrienne Allan (eight years old) enter- 
tained with songs and recitations, and helped in the dis- 
tribution of prizes. A charming musicale was then pre- 
sented. James Moffatt, Irish tenor, sang Believe Me, 
Colleen Aroon, and Mother Machree, with fine voice and 
excellent style. Ruth Jackson, soprano, in spite of laryngitis, 
displayed a voice of beautiful appealing quality; she was 
heard in some Irish songs. Esther Dickie accompanied these 
singers. Emma A. Dambmann, a member of the club, pre- 
sented her pupil, Rachel Jansen, soprano, in a group of 
songs and was much applauded; she gives her own recital 
soon. Lucille Blabe supported as accompanist. 

The next Madrigal Club event will be a song recital by 
Marguerite Potter, assisted by Phyllis Eileen Barry, cellist, 
Chickering Hall, April 18. 
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CECELIA CRAMER, 
soprano, who will shortly appear in a new Yiddish opera, 
the prima donna role of which was especially conceived and 
written for her. 


ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN, 


one of Philadelphia’s most active musicians. He has appeared 
as accompanist for the concerts of the Orpheus, Mendelssohn, 
Fortnightly and Treble Clef clubs and for the Brahms 
Chorus, in addition to which he is director of music at Miss 
Wright’s School at Bryn Mawr and at the Training School 
for Kindergarten Teachers in Philadelphia. As a member of 
the Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio, Mr. Hammann has ful- 
filled many concert engagements. He also is active as teacher 
of piano and coach in song interpretation, many of Phila- 
delphia’s foremost singers taking advantage of work with 
him. (Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt Studios.) 
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ERNEST DAVIS, 
who was referred to by Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner as one of the best of American tenors. 
Mr. Davis recently appeared four times in five days with 
the Seattle Opera Company, singing Faust in English on 
Monday evening, Il Trovatore on Tuesday, also in English, 
Faust in French on Wednesday and Martha on Friday. 


JANET MABON, 
mezzo soprano, second artist graduate of the David Mannes 
Music School to be heard in a public recital this season. 
Miss Mabon gives an Aeolian Hall recital on April 6, 
presenting a varied program which includes groups of songs 
in English, French, German, Italian and Spanish. 


GIL VALERIANO, 


Spanish tenor, and his personal representative, Henry J. 
Andersen, in Santa Barbara, where the tenor went all the 
way from New York to sing for a special engagement at the 
beautiful home of Mrs. William H. Bliss, “Casa Dorinda.” 


rr 
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WILLIAM HAIN, 
tenor, from Claude Warford’s studio, 
who has filled many concert engage- 
ments this season. He is soloist at 
the New York Avenue M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NEVADA VAN DER VEER, 
long a favorite in recital, concert and oratorio, made her 
formal debut, March 24, in opera, with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Association, singing Ortrud (Lohengrin) under 
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HENRI DEERING, 


American pianist, whose recital at Aeolian 


the baton of Alexander Smallens. She then hastened to 
Syracuse, N. Y., where she sang the Beethoven Ninth Sym- 
phony with the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, March 26. 
From there she goes to Boston, where she finishes a busy 
month with another performance of the Ninth Symphony, 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitzky. 


Hall brought forth admirable comments from 
the press. During the short time he has been 
here from Europe, where he is a favorite, he 
has played with brilliant results on the coast 
and m the middle west. Mr. Deering will give 
two New York recitals early next season. 
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VERSATILE MAJOR EDWARD BOWES 


Better Known as Managing Director of the Capitol Theater— 
Thumb Nail Sketch of His Career 

Scholar, art collector, 

music lover and showman 

a unique combination ot 

business executive and art- 

istic producer—is Major 

Edward Bowes, the gentle 

man who week in = and 

uietly and un 
directs the 
programs at the Capitol 
[heater One finds the 
Major directing his 
pie « t1Vvl 5 ensconced be 
hind four telephones in a 
quiet office filled with art 
value and dis 
ccumulated dur 
years of collec 


Major's hob 


week out q 


ostentatiously 


multi 


objects ol 
tinction, a 
ing many 
tion. For the 
by is building homes 
These he develops until 
they become such compli 
army ot servants 1s re 
he disposes of them and begins 
always built a lake, and to 
has fallen the duty of nam 
Lake and Little Lake. The 
home of Major and Mrs 
apartment on top of the 

Mrs. Bowes, who was 
Illington, has been in re 


MAJOR EDWARD A 
BOWES 

cated establishments that an 
quired to run them. Thet 
anew. On each of th he has 
Holbrook friend, 
ing them: Dream Lake, Shadow 
latter is the name of the 
Bowes in Westchester, but the 
apitol their permanent abod 
known as the former Margaret 
tireme for the past six 
orn m San 
1907, 


Blinn, a close 


present 


years 
Francisc¢ He lived there 


extensively in 


Majo d01 s was | 


] 1 + - 1 
uously until operating real ©s 


1905 he 


conti 

business and made ar 

urope The great fire of 1909, 

I i but left him heavily 
hot ember 

and resumed 


tate In retired from active 
however, 
in debt 
laid the 


real estate 


extensi 
not only 
With workmen digging o1 he 

foundation of building 
operations. During the next tw judging 
to the | stricken city and the probable 
centers which tl mind to bring about, he 
not only cleared all mortgage obligations but on the 
road to another fortune In Major Bowes bade fare 
well to | elordom and married Margaret Illington, one 
i the most beloved ‘s on the American stage, atter 
they came East to In Bre artist 
environment and having herent terest in matters of 
dramatic and ical mter . = \ i.) unusual that the 
Major { 
a rt and Peter ourt, he was one o 
rigimal « ( | ’ h , \ ork ane 
ark Sq juare 


a new 
years wisely as 


reaction of the 


new 
1 catastrophe was b 
started 


1908 


whicl ught up in an 


associa 
tion f the 
! 
ris t 
Theater, Boston, as well as a_ producer 
918, in asso Kendall and 


built the Capitol Thea , th sj Id’s largest 


snstitutior 
temple 


setting 
ision ft 


pertect 


lative entertainment gave his supery 


and decoration of 
eater, he has 

its opening, and has now 
stage pri hartion, mally 
with the 


the desis 
t} 


perse 
presenta 


the lighting effects, the 


rection 


presentations. The 


motion pictur is not the only 


umbers and ¢ wusical presenta- 
phase of M 
vice-pre 


lustry was sident 


n, an since its merger 
Compan . has seo 


and a 


mpany memb T 
duties with a sense 
pon him and his happy 

attitude toward the 
tors whi 


sibilities incumbent 

é irtists. In ce 
audience, he says Chere are many tac 
hute to the which we 


audience Our umber of ster 


scribi 
sense O1 respol sibility feel towar 
enormous 
different 
ot tastes he young 
dwellers, 
none 


localities, likewise inc] 

and the old, sick and well, the 

all must be entertained. [Each 

offended. In arrang 

attem pt to keep a balance which will 
| various classes that are 


which, in 


braci gx 


many 
and suburbar 
must be considered, may he 
ograms, we 


elemen 
ed radio prog 
1 entertain 


surprise and 


ment 


element in 
great extent 


tastes ¢ revealed to us 
their letters n 1c! al | ng he radio mail 


requires t rvi ol a special d t. We re 


verage mo thar a thou ! ter i day 


alone 
ceive al 
Each of these is read, fir au we really eno ] ¥ so, 


and second, because it 


our unseen audience “ach t acknowledge 
request, and th are of various natu is carefully 


und wherever 


POPULARITY OF 


Old tron 


OLD IRONSIDES 


sides at the Rivoli Theater, is increa 


week. Now that it 


ywenitpr 


sing its suc 
cess every has settled down t 
and gained its due rece } DB dwav 1 

lished what is perhaps th 1 thy tradition 
young art which it so beautifu ph S The 


» its stride, 


student of 


the cinema will observe that this story by James Cruze is 
based upon historic truth with the color and sweep of great 
national achievements behind it. -The basic story in itself is 
a national tradition. To make that great old ship live again 
in our inner consciousness was a fair start, but to crowd her 
decks with men whose names are emblazoned in the hearts 
of the people and to make their deeds seem of the moment 
in all the valor of their accomplishments tinged with the 
delightful thread of romance and the action which only the 
skill and deftness of a man like Cruze can put into moving 
composition is a literal tour de force of the modern screen. 

Just as Griffith caught the spirit of the Civil War in The 
Birth of a Nation, and again the stern life of a New Eng- 
land village in Way Down East, and De Miile caught the 
combination of modernity and the old world from Intoler 
ance, and built up The Ten Commandments. Of all big 
things on the American screen, from the art viewpoint, these 
easily rank at the forefront and to pass these in the sweep 
and appeal that clusters about the sails and decks of the 
valiant ship Old Ironsides proves the soundness of the tra 
dition and points a formula for all who seek to create some 
thing epical for the new art. 


FOX BUYS ROXY THEATER AND CHAIN 
William Fox, head of the Fox Film Corporation, gained 
control -last week of Roxy’s new theater and the Roxy 
Circuit, Inc., for a sum said to be about $15,000,000. This 
will include two other Roxy theaters soon to be erected i1 
New York and nine others throughout the country. 
Roxy will continue his work as managing director 


WHITE FLANNELS TO CONTINUE 


he Warner Brothers’ show, White Flannels, with Louise 
Pees and the new vitaphone bill will continue at the 
Colony Theater for the rest of the week. The dominant 
note of this film is mother love, and Miss Dresser does 
some of the best acting she has ever been seen to do. As 
the wife and mother of workers in the coal mine, she leads 
a life of skimping and sacrifice in order to take her boy 
out of the mine and send him to college. She gains her 
point at the cost of her boy’s sweetheart, for “the time 
being, and a high light of the story is reached when her son 
has become a gridiron hero and has made the winning goal 
for his college. He is being feted at a banquet, to which she 
has secretly gained admittance as a waitress just to be 
near him. She is discovered, there’s a fight, her boy is 
expelled and returns home. A cave-in calls for volunteers 
to save the men imprisoned and the son goes down and saves 
the man—and his buddy—to whom his former sweetheart 
is now engaged. But the story ends happily for the boy, 
the girl and the mother. Jason Robards was good as the 
but Virginia Browne Faire was not so impressive 

The Vitaphone part of the bill was of a light nature, 
Roger Wolte Kahn's Orchestra in “A Night Club Enter 
tainment” being the feature. Henri Gordon, a fine tenor, 
did some of the best recording for Vitaphone that we have 
heard. The Williams Sisters danced well but sang less 
effectively. Sylvia Froos in several songs revealed a pleas 
ing voice, but detracted from her work by a display of un 
necessary mannerisms. John Barclay, English baritone, of 
the Winthrop Ames’ Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company, 
was seen and heard in some operatic and concert numbers, 
which was Danny Deever, the highly dramati 
work, set to music by Damrosch. The Vitaphone 
Herman Heller, conductor, played Morning, 
Night 


son, 


best of 
Kipling 
Orchestra, 
Noon and 


MARK 


The long anticipated 
Harry Langdon in Long 
March 26 with a number 
vehicle of good, healthy 
many opportunities to 
He is surrounded by 

The Vamp. We might add here that the 
seems to get some of the best pictures on Broadway, 
is saying a good deal. Some are pretty bad! 

Joseph Plunkett's presentation opened the bill. The orches 
tra, under Alois Reiser, played the prelude finely one not 
ing the nicety of tonal balance and the high standard of 
their work, not only upon this occasion but also She a 
the program. Edward Albano, baritone, sang Grunberg’s 
Yasmin effectively, but with a little tightness in his upper 
after which Mlle. Klemova, Nikolas Daks, George 
Kiddon and the ballet corps wound up the offering with 
their usual success 

Frederic Fradkin, violinist, late of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, made a distinct hit in several selections includ 
ing, Nola, and as an encore he gave a lovely rendition of 
the ever popular Kiss Me Again, by Victor Herbert. And 
that incomparable pair—Billy Jones and Ernest Hare, better 
known as the Happiness Boys, of radio fame, returned once 
more to this theater in a well chosen set of songs, with 
Dave Kaplan at the piano. 

The weekly topical review proved of interest and Pauline 
Miller and Robert Stickney appeared in a little prologue to 
Long Pants. Miss Miller sang When Love is Young (Ellis) 
in charming style and Mr. Stickney danced quite skilfully on 
stilts—quite a feat! 

. Following the feature picture 
Ends, “‘a Compilation of Interesting Short Subjects,” the 
least interesting of the bill, and we must not forget the 
valuable contributions of Walter Wild and Frederick Smith 
on the organ when the orchestra was enjoying its inter 
mission 


STRAND 
First National picture, featuring 
Pants, started off the week of 
of good hearty laughs; it is a 
fun. Langdon is capital and has 
reveal his natural comic make-up. 
a good cast including Alma Bennett 
Mark Strand 
which 


notes, 


there came Odds and 


ROXY THEATER 
The second bill offered by Mr. Rothafel, we think, sur- 
passed the opening in many ways. To begin with, there 
was a splendid presentation of Victor Herbert’s The Fortune 
Teller, in two scenes, sung by a cast of good voices. The 
chorus, a body of well trained voices, sang with eclat the 
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John Barrymore's 2 Proven Hits! 








‘John Barrymore 
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John Barrymore 
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IALTO THEATRE—HOUSE OF HITS 
THE GIGANTIC CINE-MIRACLE 
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t U-F-A Prod 


OUGH 
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2:30 — Twice Daily. All Seats reserved — 8:30 


Geo. M. Cc o iH A rs Theatre 


B’way at 42d 











Ding tienes Merrily Ring the Bells, after which, to the 
singing of the chorus, the ballet performed to Good Morning 
Professor. Mary Lubbock (Irma) sang charmingly Always 
Do As You Are Told, and then John Roddenberg, a new 
tenor “with a good voice, was heard in Hungarian Hussars. 
Pierroting and Coquetting; by chorus and ballet, closed the 
first scene. 

Scene Two—-A Gypsy Camp in Hungary—opened with 
Gladys Rice (Musetta) singing—and exquisitely, too—Rom- 
any Life is Love. Helffenstein Mason rendered with dash- 
ing gusto, Ho, Ye Townsmen, the solo allotted to Sandor, 
and what a piece of beautiful work Harold Van Duzee, 
tenor, did with the Lily and The Nightingale! The song is 
lovely in itself but this singer has one of the finest tenor 
voices heard here in some time. Mr. Rothafel is fortunate 
in adding this artist—for he is that—to his list of singers. 
Save the Fatherland by Mr. Van Duzee was also well re- 
ceived. José Santiago fared favorably with Slumber On, 
My Little Gypsy Sweetheart, Always a Welcome Number, 
and Douglas Stanbury, he of the excellent baritone voice, 
assisted by the chorus and ballet, gave Czardas. Miss Rice, 


the chorus and ballet brought the act to a close with 
Through the Forest Wild and Free. 
The presentation was an undertaking to be sure, but it 


proved to be such a success that we hope it will be fol- 
lowed by others. The chorus did admirable work. The 
voices are of good quality and Mr. Previn has whipped 
them into shape. “While no effort was made to follow 
the plot, one was pleased to hear all the beautiful melodies 
of the Herbert success of former days. 

Effective, too, was the vocal accompaniment provided by 
the chorus for “Gamby’s” dance—The Swan—in which the 
little ballerina was charming. The choral arrangement 
was by H. Maurice Jacquet. 

There was a Vitaphone presentation—the Rigoletto Quar- 
tet, by Gigli, Gordon, Talley and De Luca. The reception 
was much improved over the opening week, the apparatus 
now being properly installed. The Vitaphone was also used 
for parts of the feature picture—and with good effect. Still 
we cannot agree that the Rigoletto quartet is to be ranked 
with the best productions of Vitaphone. The screening is 
not to be criticized, but the recording could be better. Per- 
haps the fault lay with the singers themselves! 


The three consoles on their elevated platforms 
aroused interest anew, the selection being excerpts from 
Gershwin’s Oh Kay. The thirteenth Hungarian rhapsody 
of Liszt was given a superb rendition by the grand orches- 
tra under the direction of Erno Rapee. Lucien Kirsch pro- 
vided the cello solo. In Josef Stopak, one of the two con- 
certmasters, Mr. Rothafel has a competent man. 

Water Sprites, a Grantland Rice Sportlight, made by 
Pathe, brought some feats in the water by “human fish.” 
3arrack Room Ballads, Rudyard Kipling, was skilfully par- 
ticipated in by Mr. Stanbury and the Roxy Male Chorus. 
And of course there was the Pictorial Review, with appro- 
priate musical setting. 

The feature picture (Warner Brothers) was Wollf’s 
Clothing, starring Monte Blue, with Patsy Ruth Miller. It 
is based on the story by Arthur Somers Roche, which has 
been very much mutilated. Monte Blue and Patsy Ruth 
Miller do effective work in the picture, but we would say 
the most unusual feature of the film was the trick photog- 
raphy, which was exceedingly clever. John Milian jumped 
into prominence as the crazy Johnson Craigie. He played a 
difficult part extremely well. 


PARAMOUNT 


King,” John Philip Sousa and his band, 
which is truly a national institution, are the attraction this 
week at the Paramount. The distinguished conductor was 
tendered a warm reception at the Saturday show and met 
with several curtain calls after his program of new and 
old selections. The two hits were the favorites—the Wash- 
ington Post March and the finale, Stars and Stripes For- 
ever, both his own compositions. A new march, also from 
his versatile pen, was The Gridiron Club, and Marjorie 
Moody, soprano soloist, sang a brand new song of his called 
There's a Merry Brown Thrush. It’s a good song and 
showed to advantage the technical skill of the singer, espe- 
cially in the upper range. Miss Moody also was heard in a 
Victor Herbert number, Italian Street Song. The other 
soloist was John Dolan, a mighty good cornetist, who played, 
to the band accompaniment, The Lost Chord. In this Jesse 
Crawford was at the organ. El Capitan was included also 


organ 


The “March 


in Sousa’s repertory. 
Mr. Crawford gave “A Blue Concert,” playing the Gersh- 
win Rhapsody in Blue and winding up with Mrs. Jesse 


Crawford’s song hit, So Blue. Mrs. Crawford appeared 
at a second organ on the stage, and gave the jazz version of 
the song. She, too, has become a weekly-feature of Para- 
mount. The Crawfords are indeed a talented couple. There 
is something so spontaneous and refreshing about their acts ! 

Not so much can be said for The Dennis Sisters, A Har- 
mony Trio. The voices were good but the songs they sang 
were time worn. 

A short film novelty and a rattling good one was Speed. 
That and the Weekly News completed the bill leading up to 
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the picture, a Paramount, 
Esther Ralston, assisted by 
Hanson. It’s a good picture! 


with 
Einar 


for Women, 
Hatton and 


Fashions 
Raymond 


THE CAPITOL 


A number of alterations to the stage and stage settings 
have been made which enhance the artistic surroundings of 
the Capitol Theater. Beautiful draperies of gold metallic 
cloth now cover the proscenium arch, sounding board and 
huge side panels of the stage. A new set of tableau cur- 
tains and a grand border and new portal curtains for the 
stage also have been hung, the material for which is a cut 
velvet in old gold. The lighting qualities and reflective 
value of this material make possible unusual lighting effects, 
noticeable in this week’s rendition of Tschaikowsky’s 
Overture 1812, military music being made more realistic by 
the flames and fire scenes secured through lighting effects. 

The orchestra also has been augmented, an increase of 
sixteen musicians having been made recently. When one 
witnesses the news reel at the Capitol he realizes what an 
important part music plays in the presentation of motion 
pictures. For instance, this week when scenes are shown 
of the disturbances in China the music fits the action 
exactly; when Germany is represented with some soldiers 
marching, the orchestra is not out of step with the men. 
The feature picture, The Fire Brigade, also is made much 
more thrilling by the realistic orchestral accompaniment. 
This is the first showing at popular prices of this spectacular 
picture, which gives an idea of the heroic work firemen are 
doing in the discharge of their duty. 

Chester Hale has devised the ballet for this week. There 
are two episodes, the first entitled Moth and Flame, in 
which Joyce Coles is excellent as the moth and John 
Triesault is the flame. They are assisted by the ballet 
corps, looking exceedingly graceful in their shimmering 
costumes. This is a charming number, and as a contrast 
the Chester Hale Girls are to be seen as fire fighters, mak- 
ing an appropriate prologue to the feature picture. 


METROPOLITAN ARTISTS TO ATTEND EVENT 
FOR ACTORS’ FUND 


A dinner and concert will be held in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Biltmore, Sunday evening, April 10, at which 
it is said forty-four prominent Metropolitan Opera artists 
will be the guests of honor. The entire proceeds will be 
given to The Actors’ Fund of America as a token of affec- 
tion and appreciation from the artists of the opera. Con- 
tributions and requests for reservations may be made to 
The Actors’ Fund of America, Room 210, Hotel Biltmore, 
New York. 


MARGA WALDRON 
An interesting dance recital was that given by Marga 
Waldron, assisted by Porta-Povitch Dancers, at the Ritz 
Theater on March 20. Miss Waldron’s program included 
comedy, tragedy, characteristic and purely classical dance 
numbers, in which she demonstrated that she possesses the 
ability to invest each number with the appropriate atmos- 
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with 
Drdla, 
A special 
attractive 
Accompani- 


phere. She also 
technical skill. 


has grace and charm and dances 
The ensemble danced to music by 
Rubinstein, Gounod, Beethoven and Saint-Saéns. 
word of praise should be given for the very 
costumes worn throughout the entire program. 
ments for the various dances were furnished by George 
E. Goldstein, violin; Eleanor Mangum, piano, and Louis 
Penza, cello, and for two of the selections Miss Waldron 
had the assistance of Edmund R. Harris, baritone 


NOTES 
News of the week: Fox Buys Roxy’s Theater and Chain 
of Houses. 

Lally at the 
moved uptown 
week. 

Philip Klein, son of the late playwright, Charles Klein, 
has been signed up to write exclusively for the Fox Films, 

Victor McLaglen, the “hard-boiled” Captain Flagg in the 
William Fox picture, What Price Glory, now at the Sam H. 
Harris Theater, has a secret ambition—to play Romeo to 
some sweet flapper’s Juliet. It would be interesting, to say 
the least! 

Gross receipts for the twenty-two 
Better Ole at the Colony were $567,702. At the end of the 
thirty-third week of Warner's Don Juan, 668,514 persons 
saw the show, while the other Barrymore picture, When a 
Man Loves, so far has drawn more than 97,291. 

Speaking of gross receipts, Roxy’s Theater continues its 
record, but in spite of all these records, the Paramount, 
Strand and Capitol still play to immense crowds. It would 
seem that the more theaters—the more business! 

Dolores Del Rio will appear in Douglas Fairbank’s next 
picture. 

Clara Clemens will present a dramatic 
of Are at the Edyth Totten Theater soon. 

In connection with the unusual German film, Metropolis 
runmng at the Rialto Theater, it is interesting to note that 
when it arrived in this country over a year ago, it consisted 
of sixteen reels, which were cut down to nine. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corporation will now be 
as Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corporation. 


interest. It 
Theater last 


Morosco Theater 
from the 


is attracting 
Greenwich Village 


weeks’ run of The 


version of J yan 


known 


Charles Trier and Ruth Coe are doing some beneficial 
work in their operatic and theatrical workshop in the Var 
Dyck Studios. 

Among those who will attend the gala Operatic Dinner 


and Concert at the Hotel Biltmore on Sunday evening, April 
10, for the benefit of the Actors’ Fund of America, are 


Frances Alda, Grace Anthony, Cecil Arden, Martha Att- 
wood, Rafaelo Diaz, Giuseppe de Luca, George Meader and 
Millo Picco. 

This seems to be the general improvement day at the 


Capitol Theater what with the orchestra and ballet being 
enlarged, Major Bowes now has improved the artistic stand- 
ards of beauty by making extensive alterations and addi 
tions to the stage and stage settings. 
The Understanding Heart, a Cosmopolitan 
(¢ ontinned | on page 48) 
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JOSE ECHANIZ 


A Chicago critic has written of José Echaniz as follows: 


ITH a technical development that permits him to be 
disdainful of any combination of notes confronting him, 
he has ideas, and they are interesting. Though all the pianists 
having the hands for it at one time or another go after the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne, he played it better than it has been heard 
here in years.”’ 


Echaniz plays the 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BurraLto, N. Y.—Mrs. John L. Eckel, violinist, was solo- 
ist accompanied by Mrs. W. Ackerman at the last February 
meeting of the Zonta Club in Hotel Statler. The club was 
enthusiastic and expressed its delight and gratification in the 
achievements of its club sister. Mrs. Eckel opened her hand- 
some home for the annual reception and musicale for mem- 
bers of the National Society of New England Women. The 
program was presented by Mrs. Eckel in violin solos with 
Elizabeth Eckerman at the piano, and Joseph Phillips, bari- 
tone, Robert Hufstader accompanyine. 

Two members of Mrs. Eckel’s violin school gave a praise- 
worthy recital in the Grosvenor Library recently. Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Ackerman appeared in three piano and violin 
sonatas by Tartini, Handel and Grieg, all played with admir- 
able finish, reflecting fine training and serious study. 

Che Buffalo Chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
brought Charles Heinroth, organist and director of music at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a recital in Central 
Park Methodist Church. His program comprised standard 
classics in the playing of which he evidenced sound musician- 
ship and his audience manifested their hearty approval, insist- 
ently demanding an additional number which Dr. Heinroth 
granted. 

The First Presbyterian choral vesper service of recent date 
was of unusual character and interest, the outstanding feature 
of which was the anthem, Fierce Was the Wild Billow (ar- 
Noble), sung by the chorus choir, Mrs. Charles 
organist and director, and the solo quartet—Flor- 
ence Ralston, soprano, Margaret Adsit Barrell, contralto, 
Vernon Curtis, tenor, and Norman Lucas, bass. Miss Ral- 
ton’s beautiful voice made a deep impression in her soprano 
aria, The Wilderness and the Solitary Places Shall be Glad, 
from Christ in the Wilderness, Bantock; and Mr. Lucas’ 
rich bass was heard to good advantage in the solo passages 
of the Antiphon, the Waiting Christ, Bach-Dickinson. 

Mildred L. Laube, harpist, is having a busy season with 
many and varied engagements. Among them the following 
are of recent date: The Wednesday Morning Musicale Club, 
the Churchill Tabernacle, Buffalo Athletic Club, American 
Artists Club, Junior McCall tea, Asbury-Delaware and Cen- 
tral Park Methodist Church services, and numerous social 
events 

Lillian Veatch Evans, soprano, 
appearance before the members of the 
the Grosvenor Library, presenting two groups of solos. 

Mrs. Clark Roberts of Detroit (formerly Catherine Van 
Horn, pianist of Buffalo, one of Evelyn Choate’s advanced 
pupils) appeared with flattering success before the Detroit 
Morning Music Club. 

Emily Linner, one of Buffalo’s excellent contraltos, has ob- 
tained a leave of absence from the Church of the Redeemer, 

where she is contralto soloist, and has gone to Los Angeles 

of study with Edmund J. Myer. Her teacher, 
Harriet Welch Spire, and Edna Zahm (artist-pupil of Mrs. 
Spire) are also studyi ng with Mr. Myer. Just before her 
departure Miss Linner sang a group of contralto solos for the 
meeting of the Women’s Investigating Club in Hotel Lafay- 
ette, Robert Hufstader acting as accompanist. 

Lucy MacDonald, soprano, was the soloist at St. Johns 
Mothers’ Club evening, when she met with gratifying success 
in her varied program. Mrs. M. J. Cabana at the piano fur- 
nished sympathetic, well balanced accompaniments. Jane 
Abbott (author) was the speaker of the evening. 

Jan Pawel Wolanek, violinist, accompanied by Beth Bow- 
man Wolanek, afforded great pleasure in their contributions 
to the program of Lucia Carlino, soprano, upon her recent 
debut recital in the Hotel Statler ballroom. Robert Huf- 
tader furnished accompaniments of artistic excellence for 
Miss Carlino. 

The Davis-Lewis Trio—composed of Emilie Yoder Davis, 
pianist ; Harriet Lewis, violinist, and Virginia Farmer Birmi, 
cellist—gave a musicale for the College Club in its clubhouse, 
meeting with much appreciation and enjoyment on the part of 
heir hearers 

lhe soloists for one of the last meetings of the American 
\rtists’ Club, in the ballroom of the Hotel Buffalo, were 
Harriet Shire, soprano, and Laura Duerstein, contralto, both 

ingers ably accompanied by Ethyol McMullen. These young 
women are the possessors of beautiful voices and have inter- 
pretative ability above the average, attractive, unaffected stage 
presence, and their studies have been well directed by ex- 
cellent teachers. 

fary M. Howard invited informally a few interested 

ids to her residence-studio to hear some of her piano 
a program of unusual excellence, the participants 
themselves with much credit to their teacher. 

Homer Ritter, Lillian Dekdebrun, Esther Mandelbaum, Emily 
Mehert, Harry Meadow, Julia Jennings, Mildred Kelling, 
— ie McKenna and Evelyn Smith pre sented compositions by 
Bach, Chopin, Beethoven, Albeniz, Liadoff and Schuett. Later 
in he evening Miss Howard gave an illuminating, explana- 
tory talk, with piano illustrations of the opera, Resurrection. 

Miss Howard repeated her talk at a studio tea before a 
group of invited guests. 

\ selected number of piano pupils from Mildred 


ranged by 


Wallace, 


recently had a successful 
new literary club at 


for a period 


Iriel 
pupils im 
wcquitting 


P. Kell- 
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ing’s large class appeared in an interesting and enjoyable re- 
cital program in the Grosvenor Library. The list of stand- 
ard composers, the variety of the program and its excellent 
rendition by all the participants reflected great credit upon 
this enterprising, studious young teacher. 

The Ella Z. Snyder Ensemble, of twenty-five women’s 
voices (all of whom are from her large class of vocal pupils), 
conducted by Julian Caster, gave its first concert in Ridgeway, 
Ontario, in Masonic Hall before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The program of unusual excellence met with unquali- 
fied success, chorus and conductor being obliged to repeatedly 
bow their acknowledgments to the hearty applause. Their 
churchly robes and dignified demeanor added to the perfec- 
tion of the general ensemble. Mona Ross, soprano, charmed 
her hearers in her group of solos and graciously added an 
encore. Rosamonde Ilief, pianist and accompanist, increased 
the enjoyment of the evening with her group of piano solos 
and accompaniments. The Ensemble has a number of en- 

gagements for this month. Miss Ross has been re-engaged 
as soprano soloist at North Presbyterian Church for the 
coming year. 

Florence Ann Reid, one of Buffalo’s popular contraltos, 
has filled a number of important engagements recently, 
among them a joint recital with Paul Althouse, tenor, for 
the American Artists’ Club; soloist for the Junior McCall ; 
Crippled Children’s Guild; Woodside Male Chorus, also for 
the Men’s Club of the Central Park Methodist Church, 
where she is solo contralto of the choir. 

Ruth E. Bender, piano teacher and assistant to Mrs. Charles 
Warren, extended invitations to a recital given by fourteen 
of her large class of pupils in her residence-studio, and at the 
close of the program she played for her audience a group of 
solos by Chopin and Kreisler. The pupils evidenced their 
sound training, reflecting upon their youthful teacher great 
credit. L. H. M. 


Samoiloff Students in Debut Recitals 


Samoiloff Bel Canto Studio students will make debut reci- 
tals at Aeolian Hall during the months of April as follows 
Eleanor Rogers, coloratura soprano, April 6; Gladys St. 


LAZAR SAMOILOFF 

John, coloratura, and John Uppman, baritone, April 8; Rita 
Minton, soprano, April 12; Naomi Hoffman, end of April. 
Elise Carmer will appear with the composer, Boris Levenson, 
singing his compositions. 

Mr. Samoiloff is giving Thursday afternoon ensemble 
classes at Steinway Hall, four o’clock; anyone wishing to 
hear Mr. Samoiloff’s students sing are cordially invited. 

Mr. Samoiloff will*hold summer master classes in San 
Francisco from May 30 to July 1; Seattle, Wash., July 5 to 
July 22; Portland, Ore., July 25 to August 29; Victoria, 
B. C., August 22 until September 5, and Denver, Col., Sep- 
tember 7. 


Elsa Alsen to Sing at Hollywood Bowl 


Concert Management Annie Friedberg reports that Elsa 
Alsen, well known Wagnerian dramatic soprano, who scored 
great success not only in Wagnerian parts but also in Rosen- 
kavalier and Tiefland in English with the Chicago Opera 
company this winter, has been booked to appear at tlie 
Hollywood Bowl at an orchestral concert . August 19. 
This will precede her opera season with the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles Opera companies. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Again the Beethoven Club leads in 
things musical. For many years the lack of piano music 
has been deplored and, through the desire of the club to 
encourage piano students and to give to Memphians the best 
in music, a piano course was decided upon. It is receiving 
such splendid response that it is hoped the plan will con- 
tinue. The first artist to be presented was Richard Buhlig, 
pianist, who gave one of the most interesting programs ever 
heard in Memphis, including many modern works not often 
played. As a memorial to the late Emile Witzmann, Mr. 
Buhlig was presented before the Beethoven Club as a gift 
from the Witzmann-Stuber Piano Company. Mr. Witzmann 
was one of the pioneer musicians of Memphis and was much 
beloved. 

Mr. Buhlig’s appearance was closely followed by that of 
Mischa Levitzki who received a most unusuai (for Mem- 
phis) ovation. One music critic compared it with a violent 
political rally. It was truly a triumph and an occasion 
long to be remembered. Mr. Levitzki responded to encore 
after encore and in each appearance his art, graciousness 
and charm seemed to please his audience more. 

The Beethoven Club’s Concert Course for the season has 
been wide and varied and the last presentation was of decided 
interest and most unique—The Russian Symphonic Choir, 
composed of twenty-two people including the director, 
Basile Kibalchich. The program consisted of three parts, 
sacred, classical and folk songs, the Russian strain predomi- 
nating throughout. Rarely has such delightful singing been 
heard in Memphis. Mr. Kibalchich directed as if inspired 
the entire organization responding to his slightest move. 
Several of the numbers were arranged by him and were 
much enjoyed. The final attraction of the club will be 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts, sponsored by the Bee- 
thoven Club, given in the Hotel Peabody, continue to draw 
big audiences, An attractive program was recently arranged 
by Marie Greenwood Worden, in two parts, the second part 
being the third act of Martha in costume. The program 
committee for the season is composed of Mmes. F. Faehr- 
mann, chairman; W. E. McLain and C. H. Marshall. 

The Saturday afternoon free recitals, given in the Good- 
wyn Institute, under the direction of the Beethoven Club, 
are important features of the club’s work which makes it 
possible for music lovers to héar the best talent in the club. 
Mmes. Henry Livingston and H. W. Brennan comprised the 
program committee for January, the following appearing: 
Mrs. Lawson Wilhoite, W. C. Graves, J. G. Gerbig and 
Margaret Morrison, pianists, the latter having only recently 
returned from Paris where she studied with Phillipp, Paul 
Fauchet and Mme. H. Chaumont; Joseph Henkel, violinist ; 
Mrs. H. C. Wilson, Mrs. J. L. McRee and Miss Taubenblatt, 
sopranos; Elsa Gerber, contralto; Richard Martin, baritone. 
Mmes. A. A. Adams, T. W. Woodward, W. E. McLain and 
Karl Ashton were the efficient cron Dh hg Mrs. Wood- 
wut playing from memory. 

{rs. J. F. Hill, president of the Beethoven Club, has re- 
Bs from Chicago where she attended the annual con- 
ference of the Civic Music Association. 

Mrs. David L. Griffith, soprano and choir director of the 
Idlewild Presbyterian Church, has returned from Boston 
and New York after studying with several noted teachers 
of New York. 

Etta and Floy Hanson entertained informally in honor of 
Richard Buhlig, pianist, with a charming affair in their 
attractive home studio. Mrs. Kline, a former pupil of 
Mr. Buhlig, who came from Vicksburg, Miss., especially 
to hear his concert, was also one of the honor guests. 

Mrs. M. E. Finch, chairman of the Piano Concert Com- 
mittee, was hostess at a small dinner party at the Memphis 
Country Club, complimenting Mr. Buhlig. Jo Vs ae 


Liszniewska Finishes Successful Master Class 
in Seattle 


from the number of letters of appreciation re- 


Judging 
ceived by 
sponsor of 


Marie Gashweiler, Leschetizky exponent and 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska’s recent master 
class in Seattle, this two weeks’ class was the most illum- 
inating and inspiring ever held in the city. Not only did 
the prominent teachers enter their most advanced students 
for criticism, but many of them, as well as those in Port- 
land, Ore., availed themselves of the opportunity of having 
a few private lessons, to talk over problems of modern 
piano-forte technic, or freshen up their ideas on interpre- 
tation and repertory. 

While in Seattle, Mme. Liszniewska was engaged by the 
Cornish School (perhaps the best known music school on 
the Pacific Coast) to hold a demonstration class before 
the student body and faculty of the institution. The 
pianists selected for criticism were products of the school, 
young artist-pupils who have made successful public ap- 
pearances. All agreed that it was a most instructive and 
enjoyable experience and everybody is hoping it will soon 
be renewed for a longer period. 
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Harwood “An Artist to be Reckoned With” 


Marjorie Harwood, dramatic soprano, was soloist a short 
time ago with the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, after which 
the Buffalo Courier Express characterized her work as fol- 
lows: “Marjorie Harwood is a young artist of brilliant 
attainments and serious purpose. She has enjoyed fine 
schooling both in America and Europe, and has sung with 
orchestras abroad, so that she has the authority and poise 
of an experienced singer. Her rendition of the Wagnerian 
aria from Tannhauser, Dich Theure Halle was delivered 
with vocal splendor and admirable style and fine diction 


illuminated with dramatic significance that reveaied her his- 
trionic ability and intellectual encompassing of its taxing 
demands. In her Debussy aria from L’Enfant Prodigue, 
she answered the requirements of this modern composer 
with such gratifying results as to win her another flattering 
tribute. In all. of its delicate nuances, her command of 
shimmering tonal color and artistic shading revealed a singer 
of unusual talents. There was a fine restraint in her De- 
bussy number that showed her intelligence regarding this 
particular composer. Evenness in all her registers, made 
it a praiseworthy exhibition of vocal skill.” The Buffalo 
Evening News, in commenting on this appearance, stated: 
“Again this singer’s lovely, liquid voice fell most agreeably 
on the ear, and it was a pleasure to note the increased 
volume of the vocal organ, which permitted the able fulfill- 
ment of the most exacting demands of the two airs. Miss 
Harwood’s delivery of the Wagner air was one of poise, 
intelligent conception and dramatic power, a convincing 
interpretation which held the undivided attention of her 
listeners. In the lovely Debussy excerpt beautiful finish 
marked her singing, there was satisfying variety of vocal 
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color, also emotional expression of sincere appeal. Vocally 
and interpretatively, the singer made manifest her apprecia- 
tion of the picturesque and dramatic qualities of the air. 
After each appearance the soloist was called to the stage 
again and again by the enthusiastic applause of her admir- 
ing audience. Marjorie Harwood is indeed an artist to be 
reckoned with.” 


Charlton Announces Attractions for 1927-28 


Loudon Charlton announces several additions to his list 
of artists for mext season. Elizabeth Day, American 
soprano, will return to this country early in the season for 
an extensive concert tour of the United States and Canada. 
Miss Day has been singing abroad this season, giving con- 
certs in Vienna, Paris, Berlin, Liege and Madrid—in the 
latter city singing before the Queen. 

Eleanor Sawyer, another American singer, who for the 
past two seasons has been affiliated with the Chicago Opera 
and who sailed recently to fulfill engagements in Italy, 
which includes an appearance at La Scala in Milan, also 
will return to America for the season 1927-28. Margaret 
Northrup, American soprano, is another addition. 

Among the pianists, Leonid Kreutzer, Russian pianist, 
who made his initial bow in America this season, will 
return next season for a limited tour beginning in De- 
cember and ending in March. 

Other artists under this management are Helen Stanley, 
Clarita Sanchez, Marie Morrisey, Emma Roberts, Lambert 
Murphy and Edgar Schofield, among the singers; Yolanda 
Méro, Ernest Hutcheson and Shura Cherkassky, pianist ; 
Georges Enesco (returning for his fifth American tour), 
Samuel Gardner and Sylvia Lent, violinists; and , the 
Flonzaley Quartet. The Charlton Management also will 
book the American Grand Opera Trio, which is composed 
of Helen Stanley and, by arrangement with Haensel & 
Jones, Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton. The Schofield- 
Dilling Ensemble (voice and harp) is another attraction. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Presents Noted 
English Scientist 


At the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Sir Richard 
Paget, distinguished English scientist, inventor, barrister 
and musician, recently gave a demonstration of his re- 
markable talking machine which afforded some of the most 
startling illustrations for his illuminating lecture on The 
Origin and Development of Speech. This demonstration, 
which was rendered possible through the enterprise and 
liberality of Bertha Baur, was attended by a large audience 
composed of members of the faculties of the University 
of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
together with advanced scientific students, vocalists and 
elocutionists. Nor did this exclude a contingent of Cin- 
cinnati’s leading citizens who eagerly listened to the sur- 
prising results achieved by Sir Richard, as he proceeded 
to develop by means of purely mechanical devices rep- 
resenting the various vocal organs, the vowels and 
consonances which we employ automatically in conversation. 

Like Moliere’s character, who swelled with pride on 


OH! LEILA. 
| LOVE You 


be 


4 


Ay 


BELLOKW 
SIR ROBERT PAGET 


and his new invention 


learning that he had been speaking prose for forty years 
without realizing it, the audience was gratified on being 
informed of the complicated vocal apparatus they were 
constantly employing. Sir Richard pointed out the human 
speaking voice depends on the use of a carrier wave, 
similar to that employed in radio telepathy. It is upon 
this carrier wave of the speaking voice that man super- 
imposes another series of waves, those due to articulation. 
The carrier wave constitutes the language of the emotions 
Articulation (the movements of the tongue. lips, etc.) 
constitutes a sign language enabling man to symbolize 
his thoughts. This sign language can be compared with 
that employed by deaf-mutes. 

These various theories were illustrated by Sir Richard, 
not only by means of his talking machine, but through 
a series of extraordinary feats such as whistling a 
descending scale while humming an ascending tone series. 
Still more difficult to execute was a two part canon, the 
lecturer whistling one part, and simultaneously humming 
the imitating voice. 
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MOVIES 


(Continued from page 45) 


adapted from Peter B. Kyne’s novel, will be shown at the 
Capitol early in April 

With the stage all set for the start of production of 
Movietone pictures, officials of Fox Case Corporation, the 
producers of these lates: sound pictures to be successfully 
demonstrated, announced the signing of Charles O. Seessel 

art director. Mr. Seessel will make his headquarters at 
the two new studios which were built for Movietone Pro 
duction on West 54th Street, New York City. 

What Price Glory is proving a film sensation in London, 
vhere it opened recently at the Plaza Theater. 

Thomas Chalmers will appear in the Playwrights’ produc 
tion of Gold’s Fiesta, opening April 6 

Coming to the Mark Strand will be 
Dolores del Rito and Rod La Rocque; 
Jack Mulhall in Orchids and Ermine, 
The Better ’Ole 

Wallace Beery, 
mount next week. 

Beau 
Is there any one in 
picture ? 

Roxy’s Gang broadcasts twice a week now: Sunday aft 
ernoon from two to three, and Monday evening starting at 
even, over station WJZ. 

Famous Players have 
Paramount Building. 


Resurrection, with 
Colleen Moore, with 
and Syd Chaplin in 


in Casey at the Bat, will be at the Para- 


magnet for the visitor to New York. 
New York who hasn't seen this great 


Geste is a 


moved to their new home in The 
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MUSICAL 


The King of Kings, the much discussed de 
is scheduled to open in New York, April 15. 

Charley Chaplin and a number of stars will attend the 
A. M. P. A. dinner at the Astor Hotel next Saturday 
evening. 

Slide Kelly, Slide, the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture, 
looks as though it has settled down for a comfortable stay 
at the Embassy Theater. 

Major Edward Bowes will sail for Europe in June. 

S. Jay Kaufman has gone to Europe in the interests of 
Roxy. 

Coming films at the Roxy 


COURIER 


Mille 


picture, 


Theater are: Laura La Plante 
in The Love Thrill; The Yankee Clipper; Jetta Goudal in 
Fighting Love; Alaskan Adventures; Ankles Preferred. 

Warner Brothers announces that the singing parts of the 
film, The Jazz Singer, in which George Jessel will appear, 
are to be done with the Vitaphone. 

George Olsen and his orchestra are to tour the film the- 
aters under the direction of William Morris. 

Fedora has been selected by the English actress, Mildred 
Blanchard, for her vaudeville tour in this country. 

The Fourth Commandment, a Universal picture, will be 
shown at the Colony beginning April 2, accompanied by a 
new V ig ge bill. White Flannels closed there April 1. 

There is already a demand for road show companies of 
Rough Riders. 

Following You Around, the new Roger Wolfe Kahn num- 
“a which is having such favor, is published by Jack Mills, 
nc. 

Cherry Blossoms, musical version of The Willow Tree, 
opened at the 44th St. Theater, March 28. Sigmund Rom- 
berg is responsible for the music of the new production. 

James S. Reich, for the last six years organist at the 
Central Avenue Theater of Jersey City, calls the synchroniz- 
ing of the music with the picture, “fascinating work.” Reich 
got his start on the East Side. 


Herman Heller Equipped for Vitaphone Work 


There are few of the big stars now contributing to Vita- 
phone presentations who were not a bit nervous about their 


THE 


$100 Petes for oem ‘Best Ailegted to Musical 
Setting 


The Associated Glee Clubs of America announce a prize 
of $100 for the best song-poem submitted, in addition to the 
Association’s honor medal. Inasmuch as the composer of a 
song usually finds his inspiration in a good poem, the Asso- 
ciation feels that in encouraging the writing of poems worthy 
of musical setting it is taking the first step toward this 
desired end Prof. John Erskine, Robert Frost, and 
Marshall Bartholomew will be the judges. All poems must 
be submitted before December 1 next. 


VITAPHONE 


Florence Austral Engaged by Damrosch 
Florence Austral has been engaged for four appearances 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, 
Walter Damrosch conducting. On April 1 and 3 Miss Aus- 
tral will sing Wagner’s GOtterdammerung and on April 10 


ORCHESTRA, 


March 31, 1927 


human 


They 


“screening” for the instrument that has put the 
voice into motion pictures. For this there was reason. 
were about to undergo a new experience and the result 
meant much. The fact that what they did for the instru- 
ment that synchronizes sound and motion would last for 
all time added to their uneasiness. 

On reaching the Vitaphone studio, which occupies all of 
the huge building running from 34th to 35th Streets, west 
of 8th Avenue, once presided over by Oscar Hammerstein 
and remembered pleasantly by music-loving New Yorkers 
as the Manhattan Opera House, the artists were ushered into 
a room that had the painted sign, “Director” on its door. 
There they met Herman Heller and it took but a few mo- 
ments before their uneasiness and incipient attack of nerves 
disappeared. In the portly, smiling, urbane director they 
were quick to recognize a brother artist who was there to 
take them in hand and make smooth the path leading to the 
preservation of their voices and personalities for all time. 

For his post as musical director of the Vitaphone pre- 
sentations it would seem as if Mr. Heller was extremely 
well fitted, bringing to it a long and arduous training as 
musician and composer. Mr. Heller was born in Rajetz, 
Austro-Hungary, and his musical studies began at the age 
of six, when he first drew a bow across the strings of a 
violin. At eight he appeared in concerts, giving such prom- 
ise that he was voted free tuition in the Conservatory of 
Agram, Jugo-Slavia. Later he studied in Prague, Bohe- 
mia, coming to America in 1896, Six years later Mr. Hel- 
ler settled in San Francisco and in a short time became a 
prominent figure in musical circles in that city. It was 
while on the Coast that the musician attracted the Warner 
3rothers and they engaged him as musical director of their 
enterprises. 

When Warner Brothers became interested in Vitaphone 
the instrument was far from being in a state of perfection. 
There were many kinks in it that had to be ironed out. The 
problem of the reproduction of music coming up Mr. Heller 
was called in as an expert and his advice proved of value. 
As the time approached to begin “screening” the artists now 
on their programs it seemed most natural for the Warners 
to select Mr. Heller to have direct charge of the work. 


HERMAN HELLER, 


CONDUCTOR 


and 12 Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. Miss heated . is 
astounding audiences all over the country because of the 
magnificence of her voice, and at a recent concert in Kansas 
City the audience and cheered in its appreciation 
of her art. 


rose as one 


Althouse for State College 


Paul Althouse has just added another early spring engage- 
ment—or rather a re-engagement from a successful recital 
of last August—to his list of April dates. Between the 
Montreal, Canada and the Boston, Mass. concerts, Mr. 
Althouse will give a solo recital _ April 4 at State College, 
Pa., on the well-known Y. M. C. A. course. 


Roma Under Bogue-Laberge Management 

Lisa Roma, soprano, who appeared last month in concert 
with Pablo Casals, will be among the Bogue-Laberge artists 
for the coming season. 
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WuRLIIZER 
HARP 


EXCLUSIVELY 


The annual Verdi Club opera and ball was the most success- 
ful of any ever given by the club. 

Ilse Niemack was exceedingly well received as soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in New Rochelle 
on March 206. 

Reinald Werrenrath, recently returned from Florida, 
presented in the V ictor Radio Hour on March 25. 

Organist Henry F. Seibert was heard in five states within 
a month. 

Nevada Van der Veer made her operatic debut as 
Ortrud (Lohengrin) with the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Association, March 29. 

Mary Craig is in demand, singing in New York, New 

Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsylvania within six weeks. 

Harriet Ware Choral Society is named after this 

American composer, functioning in Plainfield, N. J.; 

a concert was given there March 7, performing her lyric 

tone-poem, Undine. 

Wilfried Klamroth and his pupil, Louise 
successful joint recital March 21. 
Louise Stallings and Cornelius Van Vliet collaborated in a 

Sach recital at the MacDowell Club. 

Artist-pupils of Signor Avitabile will be heard in a vocal 
program at Steinway Hall, New York, April 2 

Robert Goldsand is pronounced a pianistic genius. 

The Malkin Trio, consisting of the brothers Manfred, 
Jacques and Malkin, gave a first trio recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, ve Reh ae 

The Verdi Club opera and ball was a huge success. 

J. H. Duval has had his pupil, Christine Loos, engaged in 
Catanzaro to sing Leonora in I! Trovatore. 

Delia Valeri has returned from Chicago and is teaching at 
the Hotel Ansonia until going to Europe. 

Laddie Gray, small son of Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, will 
a piano concert in Cincinnati, May 4; Columbus, 
11; Dayton, May 10. 

Alice Hackett is giving her eighth recital this year in Minne- 
apolis. 

Bach Festival is to be held on May 13 and 14. 

Geraldine Farrar is announced to appear in opera in Berlin 

Tristan and Isolde was given a warm reception at its first 
performance this season. 

Albert Spalding is hailed in Paris. 

New works by Honegger and Milhaud have been given in 
Paris. 

Elaine Nelson of Cincinnati is one of the 
of that city. 
Jamberger Music 

are announced. 

Hauptmann’s early work, Hannele’s Journey to Heaven, 
been revived in opera form. 

Salzburg Festival schedule is 
August 28). 

Cincinnati Conservatory presented a noted scientist in the 
person of Sir Robert Paget, who illustrated his lecture 
on the Origin and Development of Speech. 

Jeritza is to sing Turandot in London for which elaborate 
preparations are being made. 

Unknown note book of Beethoven is found in the 
of the Moscow State Conservatory. 
David Mannes concerts at the Metropolitan 

decidedly successful. 

Alsen is to sing at the 
tral concert. 

Henry Holden Huss’ Ave Maria and The Night Dance ar« 
programmed for the spring concerts of the Woodman 


was 


The 


Osborn, gave a 


give 


May 


> talented children 
Scholarship awards in Newark, N. J., 
has 
until 


announced (July 30 


archives 
Museum are 
Elsa 


Hollywood Bowl at an orches- 
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Thursday, April 7, 9 to 10 p.m. 
Through 
“Radio News Magazine Station” 
“WRNY” 


STEPHEN CZUKOR 
Presents 
LULLABY HOUR 
JACK GOLDING—“The Lullaby Man” 
REX SCHEPP—Banjo Virtuoso 
MELODY MALE QUARTETTE 
with Bernard Ahrens 
ADAMI— 
“The Crooning Violinist” 
Songs seldom heard that will bring back memories 


of old. 


GIUSEPPE 


Hardman Piano exclusively. 











Choral and the Morning Choral of 
ively. 

Ralph Lyford won the critics when he 
cinnati Symphony in the 
Reading, Pa. 

Bern is the first city in Switzerland to produce Turandot 

New Handel Festival Hall is to be erected in Bergedorf 

Ella Kreisler, sister of Fritz, 
trian government 

Granda is the name of 
found in Milan 

Texas has celebrated 
of jazz. 

Rochester Opera Company will visit New York 

League of Composers offered four novelties at its last con 
cert. 

The King’s Henchman is to go on tour 

Katherine Palmer, Helen Berlin and Louise Telma 
the regional winners in the $1000 prize contest 
will enter the national contest in Chicago. 

Rosé Quartet is coming to America 

The N. F. M. C. winners in the 


American composers are 


Brooklyn respect 


conducted the 
absence of Fritz 


in 
Reiner at 


has been honored by the 


\us 
a Peruvian tenor who has just been 
and engaged for La Scala. 


Beethoven week with the elimination 


were 
and 


prize 
announced. 


competition lor 


Institute of Musical Art Recital 

The fourteenth students’ recital of the 
the Institute of Musical Art, 
Meyer Shapiro, Irene Olson, Allie Ronka, Margery Mc- 
Henry, Abram Taffel, Olly Kukepu and Ruth Penwick, 
and consisted of selections from Mozart, Wieniawski, Bach, 
Debussy, Marikanto, Schumann, Tschaikowsky and Liszt, 
with a Russian and an Esthonian folk song 


Was giver at 
Grace Cowling, 


year 
March 26, by 


also, 


Rita Sebastian. to Sing 
April 3, 


On Sunday afternoon, Rita Sebastian, contralto, 
artist-pupil of Ada Soder ands will sing at the Guild 
Concert at Steinway Hall. Miss Sebastian made a very 


favorable impression at her Princess Theater debut last 
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ervation. 
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FOR 
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selected maple of exceptional beauty. 
tone is remarkable for volume, depth and 
richness of quality. 
esting because it was presented by the fa- 
family 
Ambrogio in 
formed a. part of the collection of the 
Institution for the Blind in Milan, and was 
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present 
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owner in 
“R. M. A.” care 
New York. 


1914. 
of Musical 
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STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
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York. 
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credentials and endorsements by 
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Best recommendations three 
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27th Street, New York City, 
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travel 
years in 


142 East 


care of 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Str. Louis, Mo.--The eleventh pair of concerts offered by 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph Ganz conduc- 
tor, proved to be one of the most interesting of the declining 
There was a marvelous soloist, a guest conductor 
leading his own composition, and, last but not least, some 
excellent work done by Mr. Ganz and the orchestra. Lhe- 
vinne, absent too long from our midst, played two concertos— 
the first being the Beethoven C major, op. 15, wherein the 
artist retained the tonal quality of the instrument for which 
the work was written to a nicety. His second was the fa- 
miliar concert No. 1 in E flat. It was played with a bril- 
liance and force which brought down the house. The sym- 
phonic poem, Song of Chibiabos, conducted by the com- 
poser, Carl Busch, met with great favor and the audience 
was warmly enthusiastic. The orchestra, under the baton of 
Rudolph Ganz, gave a graphic reading of the overture to 
Haensel and Gretel. Marked pliancy and subtle shading 
characterized the stirringly beautiful playing Mr. Ganz and 
the orchestra gave of Strauss’ Don Juan. 

\t the fourteenth “pop” concert the University of Missouri 
Glee Club, winner of the contest for glee clubs in this sec- 
tion, ited to the beauty of the program. Their work 
is excellent and reflects credit upon their leader, Herbert 
Wall. The orchestra played two numbers already given on 
the regular programs, the overture to Phedre of Massenet 
and Schelling’s Victory Ball. In these repetitions the “pop” 
audiences have the advantage of hearing serious works, and 
to the season subscriber there is always the possibility of 
hearing again some especially favorite composition. The 
second movement from Beethoven’s D major symphony was 
splendidly played. An orchestral arrangement of Liszt's 
l wer which Mr. Ganz has so thoroughly established 
in St. Louis, had to be repeated. The concert closed with 
the strident paren of Sibelius’ Finlandia, stirringly 
given 

The twelfth pair 
gems. Dusolina Giannini, 
audience with her glorious 


season. 


contril 


of concerts fairly sparkled with musical 
soloist, completely enthralled the 
voice. She sang Pace, pace; 
Dich Teure Halle, and an encore from the Queen of Sheba. 
Ihe rich fullness and warmth of her tone are a delight to 
hear, and the selections she gave are proof of her versatility 
as an artist Added to the intelligence of her singing and 
the beauty of her voice such charm of manner as to 
make her appearance here one long to be remembered. Or- 
chestrally there was much that was unusual. Edward Col- 
hose Tragic Overture won the prize at the Evanston 
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Festival last year, conducted that composition. One is for- 
tunate to have the opportunity of hearing the composer’s 
own version of so noteworthy a work, and the enthusiasm 
of the audience indicated the favorable impression composer 
and composition made. “The Bach concerto in F major for 
violin, flute, oboe, and trumpet, and played by Messrs. 
Noack, Kiburz, Simonazzi and Gustat of the orchestra, was 
one of the most interesting numbers ever given. Each, an 
artist at his own instrument, made part of a perfect ensem- 
ble. That tremendously tricky brass instrument, the trum- 
pet, was made to do trills and turns in the top-most range. 
The orchestra gave a splendid accompaniment. The purely 
orchestral numbers given by Mr. Ganz and his men were a 
particularly excellent rendition of Tristan and Isolde with 
the English horn carrying the intricate cadenza, and a bril- 
liantly colored reading of Stravinsky’s Firebird. 

The fifteenth “pop” was of special interest in that its 
soloists were the conductor, Rudolph Ganz, and Mrs. David 
Kriegshaber at two pianos. They played Mozart’s concerto 
in E flat with fluency and in such perfect accord as to make 
the two instruments sound as one. The audience was highly 
appreciative. There followed Arensky’s Romance and 
Valse. The latter was so loudly applauded that it had to be 
played again. Returning from the role of pianist to that 
of conductor, Mr. Ganz led the orchestra through Halvor- 
sen’s Triumphal Entrance of the Boyars in dignified mea- 
sure; Smetana’s Bartered Bride, brilliantly played ; andante 
Cantabile of Tschaikowsky, wherein the strings sang with 
feeling, and concluded the concert with the prelude to 
Carmen. 2. K 


Critics Praise Lillian Gustafson 


Lillian Gustafson has made numerous appearances this 
season and has been so well received that reéngagements 
have resulted and she also has to her credit a large batch 
of excellent press criticisms. One of her appearances was a 
joint recital with the Elshuco Trio in the East Orange High 
School Auditorium. Miss Gustafson was heard in two 
groups of numbers, and created such a fine impression that 
the Newark Evening News stated: “Making her first ap- 
pearance in this neighborhood, Miss Gustafson sang so 
admirably as to inspire the hope that she may be heard here 
frequently. The tones in the middle and higher register 
of her voice are so bright, fresh and easily floated as to 
reinforce the value of the lyric in which they were em- 
ployed. . In an air from Handel’s obsolete opera, Radam- 
isto, she showed a command of vocal style that comparatively 
few of the younger singers today can boast. Her technical 
equipment for florid song was shown happily in the Mozart- 
ian number and in the Norwegian Kom Kjyra, in which she 
cleverly managed the echo effect.” According to the New- 
ark Star Eagle, Miss Gustafson sang her whole program 
with the richness and sweetness of a nightingale. 

Other recent successful appearances were as soloist with 
the Buffalo Orpheus Club and in a joint recital with Arthur 
Loesser at the Institute of Musical Art in New York. Miss 
Gustafson was soprano soloist at the Town Hall in Scran- 
ton, Pa., when The Messiah was given by the Junger Maen- 
nerchor and the Choral Union. After this concert the 
Scranton dailies paid tribute to the young singer for the 
fine artistry displayed by her. The Times declared Miss 
Gustafson brought a depth of feeling to her numbers which 
was most pleasing, and the Sun stated that she is the pos- 
sessor of a lovely voice, a pleasing personality and her dic- 
tion is perfect. And to quote the Scranton Republican: 
“Miss Gustafson showed a beautiful voice, of much pliability 
and fair power. Her most difficult aria, Rejoice Greatly, 
is nearly always given with more attention to its difficulties 
than to the expressions of ‘great rejoicing,’ but this soloist 
had evidently given the work serious and careful! study, 
and its problems were easily solved. Come Unto Him 
was sung very beautifully, and I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth was another splendid effort, for which she received 
applause.” Another appearance in The Messiah was with 
the Choral Society in Jamestown, N. J., her home town at 
which time the Evening Journal of that city avowed: “Pos- 
sessing a voice of unusual perfection and brilliancy, her 
every appearance back home brings renewed satisfaction in 
her steady progress, her voice seeming to gain in beauty 
upon each new hearing.” 

When Miss Gustafson appeared as one of the assisting 
artists with the Choral Art Society of Norwalk, Conn., she 
sang the II est doux, il est bon aria from Massenet’s Hero- 
diade, and for her engagement with the Sound Beach Choral 
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Society she chose as her selections an operatic aria, a lullaby 
by Max Reger and an arrangement by Therne of the Nor- 
wegian Echo Song. 


Curtis Institute Notes 


On five consecutive Tuesday afternoons, beginning March 
8 and concluding April 5, Wanda Landowska is giving a 
course of lectures on Style and Interpretation of Old Music 
Following the Principles of the Great Masters of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, for students of The Curtis 
Institute of Music. The lecturer illustrates. her talk 
with many examples of the music under discussion played 
on the clavichord, harpsichord and modern piano, and ail 
students of the Institute have been asked to attend, as the 
general principles of interpretation and style laid down by 
Mme. Landowska are of value, not only to students of 
keyboard instruments, but to violinists and singers as well. 

Emanuel Zetlin, one of the young associates of Carl 
Flesch in the violin department of the Institute, was heard 
in recital in the ninth of a series of faculty concerts given 
at the school building on February 16. His program re- 
vealed Mr. Zetlin as the possessor of a left-hand technic 
that is dazzling, a beautiful tone, and excellent musician- 
ship. His program was of such a character that one critic 
recommended it as a model for other violinists, beginning 
as it did with Schumann’s A minor sonata and followed by 
the famous chaconne from the D minor sonata for unac- 
companied violin of Bach. Finally there were two compo- 
sitions by Alexander Tcherepnine never before heard in 
America, and the recital closed with three Paganini etudes 
with piano accompaniments arranged by Fritz Kreisler. 

Important concerts given by the students during February 
included one by pupils of Carl Flesch, director of the violin 
department at the Institute. The program included a move- 
ment of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole played by Paul Gersh- 
man; two movements of Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor 
played by John Richardson, and a movement from Gold- 
mark’s concerto in A minor played by Jacob Savitt. 

Among the students recitals given this month was one 
by a group of ensemble students under Louis Bailly on 
March 7, when compositions by Debussy and Schubert were 
played and another on March 9 when students of Felix 
Salmond, professor of cello at the Institute played composi- 
tions by Lalo, Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Veracini- 
Salmond. 


Alina Bucciantini in Demand 


Alina Bucciantini, soprano, who has recently returned to 
this country from Italy where she had been filling engage- 
ments, has been greatly in demand. At a soiree at Mrs. 
Guggenheim’s she sang the aria from Traviata and among 
those who complimented her on her singing was William 
Furtwaengler, guest conductor of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. She also gave a program, of recent date, at the 
home of Mrs. Dalton Martin including in her renditions 
folk songs and numbers in Italian, French and Spanish. 
On the evening of March 12 Mme. Bucciantini gave a 
program of songs and arias at the residence of Alma Gluck 
Zimbalist. She did especially fine singing in the aria from 
Traviata and Liu’s aria from Turandot. Many of her num- 
bers had to be repeated so delighted was the audience. On 
March 22 the singer gave a joint program at the Colony 
Club and on the afternoon of March 23 she appeared at 
the home of Mrs. John Hammond. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres 
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sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
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